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PLEASE  NOTE 


It  has  been  necessary  to  replace  some  of  the  original 
pages  in  this  book  with  photocopy  reproductions 
because  of  damage  or  mistreatment  by  a  previous  user. 

Replacement  of  damaged  materials  is  both  expensive 
and  time-consuming.  Please  handle  this  volume  with 
care  so  that  information  will  not  be  lost  to  future  readers. 

Thank  you  for  helping  to  preserve  the  University's 
research  collections. 
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TO  TEACHERS  AND  PARENTS. 


[The  reception  which  McGufTey's  Eclectic  School  Books  have  met  with  in  the  ebort 
thne  of  their  publication,  is  beyond  all  precedent;  and  the  increasing  patronage  tliey  ua 
receiving,  is  evidence  that  they  are  unequaled  by  any  other  similar  Class  Books.] 


The  Eclectic  Prbier,  with  pictures. 

H^  It  is  too  frequently  remarked  by  Parents  and  Teachers,  "  that  it  is 
no  matter  what  Primer  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  child  ;  any  thing  that 
ocutains  the  Alphabet  will  do,"  This  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  exceed- 
Uigly  important  that  small  children,  when  first  led  over  the  threshold  of 
{enrning,  should  be  furnished  with  a  book  peculiarly  calculated  to  direct 
iheir  j^/"sis^eps  aright.  It  is  easier  to  begin  aright,  than  to  correct  the  lit- 
tle learner,  who  has  been  permitted  to  use  a  Primer  not  suited  to  children. 


McGttffey's  Eclectic  Spelling  Book,  on  an  improved  plan ; 
showing  the  exact  sound  of  each  syllable,  accordmg  to  the  most 
approved  principles  of  English  orthoepy, 

f;;^  This  work  is  simple,  progressive,  methodical,  and  thorough.  It  con- 
tains all  that  the  scholar  needs  to  learn  from  a  spelling  book,  and  yet  i& 
not  filled  up  with  obsolete  words,  or  those  of  a  technical  or  other  nature, 
that  the  reader  rarely,  if  ever,  meets  with.  It  is  rapidly  taking  the  place 
of  Webster's  Elementary,  and  other  spelling  books.  It  should,  by  all 
means,  be  used  in  connection  with  McGufTey's  Eclectic  Readers.  It 
has  been  used  with  great  success  in  the  Public  and  Private  Schools  of 
Cincinnati.  

McGuffey's  Eclectic  First  Reader,  for  very  young  chil- 
dren: consisting  of  progressive  lessons  in  reading  and  spelling; 
with  numerous  pictures. 


McGuffey's  Eclectic  Second  Reader,  consisting  of  progres- 
sive lessons  in  reading  and  spelling  for  the  younger  classes  in 
schools ;  with  engravings. 


McGuffey's  Eclectic  Thuid  Reader,  containing  selectioiiS 
in  prose  and  poetry,  from  the  best  American  and  English  wri- 
tcis.  The  whole  progressively  arranged,  with  plain  rules  for 
leading,  and  directions  for  avoiding  common  errors.  - 


McGuffey's  Eclectic  Fourth  Reader,  cont/jining  elegant 
extracts  in  prose  and  poetry,  with  copious  directions  for  correct 
readingf. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


i:^-  The  Eclectic  Readers  are  by  Wm.  H.  McGuffey,  LL.  D.,  late 
Professor  in  the  University  at  Oxford,  now  President  of  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity. Doctor  McGuffey  is  justly  termed  "  a  Missionary  in  the  cause  of 
Common  School  Education  in  the  South  and  West ;"  and  from  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  young  mind,  well  knows  what  a  book  for 
primary  schools  ought  to  be.  He  has  most  happily  succeeded  in  avn- 
fcining  amusement  with  thorough  and  useful  instruction. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


[From  numerous  testisnonials  to  the  unequaled    excellence  of  McGuffey^  Es.eeUc 
Readers,  &c.,  from  the  most  successful  Educators,  the  following  are  selected.] 


O*  In  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvaa^ia,  the  Eclec- 
tic School  Books  are  extensively  sold. 


From  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  examined  v/ith  much  satisfaction,  the  "  Eclectic  Readers." 
The  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  pieces  seem  admirably  calculated 
to  meet  the  capacity  and  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  youthful  mind ;  and 
the  rules  over  each  lesson  will,  if  followed,  make  elegant  and  accomplished 
readers.  I  intend  to  use  the  "  Fourth  Eclectic  Reader"  in  this  Institu- 
tion. M.  F.  EATON, 

Principal  of  English  Department,  Western  University,  Pa, 


From  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the  "  Eclectic  School  Series,"  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  an  intellectual  work  of  no  common  merit. 
From  the  first  up  to  the  last  book  in  the  "  Series,"  there  is  visible  a 
Bcrupulous  regard  to  a  sj^stem  of  analysis,  of  which  every  progressive  step 
is  well  adapted  to  the  development  and  culture  of  the  juvenile  mind.  I 
consider  the  "  Eclectic  Series"  a  decided  improvemefit  on  every  other  at- 
tempt to  subserve  the  cause  of  early  education.  Parents  arc  annoyed  by 
frequent  drafts  on  their  pursi^s  for  new  school  books,  of  which  the  ma- 
jority are  destitute  of  all  merit ;  but  the  excellence  and  utility  of  the 
"  Eclectic  Series"  once  known,  confident  I  am,  that  parents  will  derive 
from  the  improvement  of  their  children,  ample  remuneration  for  their 
money.  I  shall  introduce  the  "Series"  into  the  Lyceum  immediately. 
N.  R.  SMITH,  Curator  of  Pennsylvania  Lyceum. 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 


From  Public  School  Officers  of  Pittsburgh. 
We  have  examined  the  Eclectic  School  Books,  and  take  pleasure  in 
giving  our  testimony  to  their  superior  worth.  We  have  met  with  no 
works  which  so  entirely  meet  our  vieics,  as  the  "  Eclectic  Series."  The 
proper  gradation  i-s  observed  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  read- 
ing lessons.  The  easy,  lively,  and  familiar  style  in  which  the  subjects 
are  presented,  excites  and  fixes  tiie  attention.  The  Rules  for  correct 
reading,  prefixed  to  the  lessons  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Readers,  and 
the  exercises  in  spelling,  in  the  four  Readers,  are  well  adapted  to  mako 
tJtorough  scholars. 

H^  In  New  England  and  other  Eastern  States^  ihe  Eclec- 
tic Reader-s,  &.C.,  have  received  much  approbation,  and  are 
there  extensively  sold. 


From  C.  E.  Beecher^  late  Principal  of  the  Hartford  {^Connectv- 
cut)  Female  Institute. 
I  have  examined  the  "  Eclectic  Readers,"  and  am  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  they  unite  more  advantages  than  any  other  works  of  the  kind, 
which,  after  extensive  opportunities  for  examination,  have  yet  come  to  my 
knowledge.  The  advantages  consist  in  a  combination  of  excellencies 
that  are  scattered  iji  many  works,  but  imited,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  in  this. 

C.  E.  BEECHER. 


H^  In  the  Southern  States,  the  Eclectic  School  Books 
have  met  with  more  approbation,  and  have  been  more  generally 
adopted  than  any  other  v/orks  of  the  same  class 

From  Prof.  Jewett^  of  the  Female  Institute.,  Perry  co.^  Alabama. 

The  importance  of  having  the  best  books,  and  the  best  only,  introduced 
into  schools  in  the  West  and  South,  should  be  better  understood. 

Reripccting  Professor  McGuiTey,  the  author  cf  the  Reading  Books,  I 
would  say,  that  1  do  not  suppose  him  qualified  to  prepare  a  good  book  siia- 
ply  because  he  has  acquired  an  honorable  reputation  as  a  professor  in  a 
University;  yet  that  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  tiat  he  was,  for 
many  years,  a  distinguished  Teacher  of  d  mmon  Schools,  does  certainly 
give  liim  important  advantages  over  others  who  are  less  familiar  with  tlK» 
operations  of  the  mind  they  attempt  to  direct ;  and  I  will  add  that  I  do 
think  him  singularly  fitted  for  the  task  he  has  assumed.  In  the  purity 
of  his  taste  and  the  nicety  of  discrimination,  in  correctness  of  judgment, 
Mr.  McGuffey  may  challenge  a  comparison  with  the  ablest  competitors 
in  the  field  which  he  has  entered.  M.  P.  JEWETT. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


From,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Louisville^  Ky. 

1  consider  it  a  misfortune  that  there  is  so  great  a  variety  of  School 
Books — they  all  have  excellencies,  but  are  deficient  in  proper  arrange- 
ment and  adaptation. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  giving  my  most  unqualified  preference  to  the 
Eciectic  Series,  by  Professor  McGuffey  and  others,  and  shall  introduce 
them  into  all  the  city  schools,  so  far  as  my  influence  extends. 


H^  The  Eclectic  Readers  are  also  recommended  by  the 
following  public  and  private  teachers  of  Louisville. 

E.  A.  MARTIN,  D.  E.  GODDARD,  S.  R.  I.ATIMER, 

D.  M.  McMONG,  M.  C.  FARNSWORTH,  H.  CUTTER, 

H.  &  E.  PETERS,  C.  S.  Vv^ARES,  J.  H.  S3ril'H, 

B.  F.  FARNSWORTH,  R.  M.  PHILLIPS,  L.  A.  MORGAN 
D.  M.  GAZLAY, 


From  L  M.  Sto?ie,  Teacher^  near  Lexington^  Ky. 
I  have  put  into  the  hands  of  my  pupils  the  Eclectic  Readers.      It  would 
be  impossible  to  point  out  all  their  merits,  without  entering  into  extended 
remarks ;   but  the  following  may  be  presented  as  specimens  : 

1.  The  matter  is  such  as  to  impart  clear  and  well  defined  ideas  to  the 
minds  of  the  pupils, 

2.  The  easy — lively — conversational  style  in  which  every  thing  is  pre- 
sented, always  excites  and  fixes  the  attention,  so  that  the  exercises  are 
regarded  as  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task. 

3.  The  proper  gradation  is  observed  in  the  selection  and  arrangements 
of  tlie  lessons — keeping  pace  with  the  increasing  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  little  reader  to  overcome  new  difficulties.  A  sad  deficiency  in  this 
respect,  is  characteristic  of  most  of  the  books  hitherto  published. 

These  books  need  but  to  be  known  to  ensure  their  immediate  and  en- 
tire  adoption,  even  to  the  exclusiun  of  all  others  of  the  Jchid.      I.  M.  STONE. 

WESTERN  COLLEGE  OP  TEACHERS. 
[The  followinjj  notice,  by  snveral  of  tlie  heading  members  of  the  Western  College  of 
Profespional  Teacliers,  has  been  kindly  funiislifid  the  pubiisJiers.] 

Our  judgment  having  been  requested  upon  the  Eclectic  Readers,  we 
have  examined  them  with  a  view  to  their  adaptation  to  the  pocuhar  wants 
of  schools,  and  we  think  them  fitted,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  to  the  real 
wants  of  scholars,  in  the  di(Ter«  nt  stages  of  their  progress  in  reading. 


E,  D.  MANSFIELD,  Inspector  of  Public 
Schools,  and  Professor  of  Constitu- 
tional Lmo  in  Cincinnati  College. 
C.  E.  STOVVE,  Author  of  a  Sh etch  of  the 

Prussian  System  of  Education. 
LYMAN  HARDING,         ~\  Professors  in 
ASA  DRURY,  \       Cincinnati 

DANIEL  DRAKE,  M.  D.  J        College. 


JOWN    W.    HOPKINS,    Professor    i 

Woodward  College. 
H.  P.  RANDALL,  ~j 
J.  G.  EVANS,  i  Principals   in    Cin 

C.  DAVENPORT,    y     cinnati  Public 
E.  DOLPH,  j      Schools. 

D.DAVENPORT,  J 
M.  R.  DEMING,  Principal  of  Classical 

School,  Cincinnati. 
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RAY'S  ARITHMETICAL  COURSE, 

IN  THREE  PARTS— PREPARED  FOR  THE  ECLECTIC  SERIES. 

BY  JOSEPH  RAY,  M.  D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  WOODW^vRD  COLLEGE. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  ARITHMETICS   EVER  PU  BLISHED. 


Ray's  Arithmetic,  Part  First. 
Ray's  Arithmetic,  Part  Second. 
Ray's  Arithmetic,  Part  Third, 


From  Professor  Harney,  of  Louisville  College. 
RAY'S  ECLECTIC  ARITHMETIC— This  is  one  of  a  valuable  series  of  School 
Books;  the  author  treats  the  subject  on  the  inductive  method, explaining  general  prin- 
ciples by  the  analysis  of  particular  questions ;  which,  I  think,  is  the  only  method  of 
teaching  the  sulject  successfully.  He  has  given  numerous  and  well  selected  exam 
pies,  which  furnish  ample  room  for  the  process  of  induction  and  illustration.  *  * 
•  *  *  We  regard  the  work  as  a  decided  improvement  on  most  of  those  now 
in  use,  and  hope  it  will  receive,  aa  it  deserves,  extensive  patronage.  The  work  will 
be  used  in  the  "  collegiate  institute  of  Louisville,"  J.  B.  HARNEY, 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Louisville  College. 


From  Madiso7!,viUe  AccAcmy. 
Having  been  employed  in  teaching,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  for  a  nnrabi^r  of 
years  pa«t,  I  have  liad  ample  opportunity  of  examining  most  of  the  Arithmetics  in 
publication,  as  well  in  Europe  a-s  in  this  country ;  but  of  them  I  ran  confidently  state, 
that  I  have  seen  vone  pos*essiTig  equal  merit  with  Ray's  Arithmetic.  With  such 
views,  I  cheerfully  reconuuend  it  to  the  pulilic,  W,  COLLIS. 

Teacher  of  Arithmetic  in  Madisonville  School. 

From  tJa  Female  Acadeviy,  PiUshurgk. 
Weconsider  the  Eclectic  Series  well  calculated  for  the  purposes  inteiided,  and  will 
Introduce  the  Readers  into  our  classes;  also,  "  Ray's  Arithmetic,"  which  we  consider 
better  than  Smith's.  C.  J.  FINNEY. 

From.  Mr.  Carpenter^  Teacher  of  Arilhvictic. 
I  have  used  Raifs  Arithmetic  since  its  first  publication  ;  and  though  I  liave  met  with 
many  good  treatises  on  this  subject,  and  have  taught  twenty  years,  yell  give  this 
(Ray's)  a  decided  preference  over  any  other  that  I  have  examined. 

I.  CARPENTER,  Teacher  of  Arithmetic 

From  the  HiUsboro''  Academy. 
I  have,  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  been  using  Ray's  Arithmetic  In  my  school,  and 
take  pleasure  ia  saying,  that  I  believe  it  to  be  the  hest  Text  Book  on  that' subject,  now 
*"  "^  J.  A.  NEI.SON,  Principal  of  Hills bwo'  Academy. 
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A    NEW    SCHOOL    BOOK 

OF   THE 

ECLECTIC       SERIES 


THE  HEMANS  READER,  for  Female  Schools,  containing 
Extracts,  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  selected  from  the  writings  of  moie 
than  one  hundred  and  ildriy  different  authors.  Compiled  for  the 
Eclectic  Series,  by  T.  S.  Pinneo,  A,M.,  M.D. 

In  presenting  this  "book  of  gems"  to  the  Public,  the  Publishers 
know  not  how  they  can  better  explain  its  character,  than  by  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  its  preface  : 

"The  title  given  to  the  work  seems  appropriate,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  and  admi- 
ration to  Mrs.  Hemaxs,  who'se  writings,  purely  and  distinctly  feminine,  present  to 
youthful  aspiration  a  high  standard  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence,  and  open 
a  pure  fount  of  religious  sentiment  and  refined  feeling." 

"  The  Lessons  contained  in  this  book,  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  from 
a  large  amount  of  material  examined  for  the  purpose.  Every  article  has  been  care- 
fully studied  with  refarence  to  its  instructive  character,  to  its  interest,  to  its  appro- 
priateness as  an  Exercise  for  Reading,  and,  also,  especially  with  regard  to  its  adapt- 
edness  to  the  cultivation  of  the  female  mind  and  heart.  The  development  of  correct 
sentiment  and  taste,  the  encouragement  of  gentle  and  amiable  feeling,  and  llie  regu- 
lating and  maturing  of  the  social  affections,  have  been  objects  constantly  prominent 
in  the  mind  of  the  compiler." 

"More  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  different  Authors,  male  and  female,  are  re- 
presented ill  this  volume,  and,  in  every  instance,  where  practicable,  the  selection 
has  been  made  directly  from  an  edition  issued  under  the  eye  of  its  author.  Accu- 
racy, beauty,  and  variety  of  style  have,  also,  been  carefully  consulted,  and  altera- 
tions have  been  freely  made,  whenever  necessary  to  secure  this  object  While 
it  has  been  made  an  object  of  importance  to  give  a  decidedly  moral  and  religious 
character  to  the  instruction  conveyed,  ever}'  point  of  sectarian  opinion  has  been 
carefully  avoided." 

"Directions  for  reading  are  given  in  the  introductory  article,  which  may  be  useful 
as  a  revie\v  of  previous  instruction  on  the  subject,  or  may  be  profitably  made  an 
introductory  study,  whenever  this  essential  part  of  education  has  been  neglected." 

"To  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  that  clags  for  which  it  has  been  especially  pre- 
pared, this  work  is  presented,  with  the  hope  tliat  it  may,  in  some  degree,  prepare 
the  youthful  mind  and  heart  for  the  liigh  and  holy  duties  of  active  life,  and  give 
an  impulse  and  direction  to  that  progressive  development  which  will  never  cease, 
while  the  immortal  part  of  our  nature  shall  continue  to  exist." 

Teachers  of  Female  Academies   and  High  Schools,  will  be   pre- 
sented, with  a  copy  of  the  above  work  for  examination. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  PiMlslcrs,  Cincinnatu 


ECLECTIC    SERIES  —  NEWLY    IMPROVED. 
McGUFFEY'S 

NEWLY       REVISED  vA    : 

FOUKTH  KEADEK. 


THE 


ECLECTIC  FOURTH  READER, 


CONTAINING 


ELEGANT    EXTRACTS    IN    PROSE    AND    POETRY, 

FROM  THE  BEST  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  WRITERS, 


WITH 


COPIOUS  RULES  FOR  READING, 


AND 


JDtrations  for  ai^oiiimg  Common  Srrora. 


BY    WILLIAM    H.   McGUFFEY,    LL.    D. 


ENLARGED   AND    GREATLY    IMPROVED 


PUBLISHER, 

WINTHROP  B.  SMITH,  CINCINNATI. 


|SJ 


Nf  >'^^' 


JUST   PUBLISHED, 

McGUFFEY'S  RHETORICAL  GUIDE;  or  Fifth 
Reader  of  the  Eclectic  Series  ;  480  pages,  12mo. — con- 
taining copious  and  minute  rules,  examples  and  exercises 
m  articulation,  inflection,  emphasis,  accent,  quantity,  rhet- 
orical pause,  modulation,  expression,  reading  of  poetry, 
rhetorical  dialogue,  gesture,  and  their  collateral  subjects, 
to  which  are  added  a  great  variety  of  elegant  read- 
ing lessons,  (about  one  half  prose  and  half  poetry,)  select- 
ed from  the  most  classic  writers  ;  furnishing  entertaining 
and  instructive  specimens  of  various  styles  of  composition. 
This  work  has  been  prepared  with  very  great  care,  and 
with  reference  to  making  it  a  useful,  practical,  and  stand- 
ard book.  The  publisher  confidently  hopes,  that  the 
Rhetorical  Guide  of  Mr.  McGuffey  is  well  adapted  to 
supply  the  wants  of  classes  in  rhetorical  reading  in  our 
Academies,  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-four,  by  Winthrop  B.  Smith,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  District  of  Ohio. 


Bterectyped  t-y  Shepard  &  Co., 

MORGAN  &  OVEIiEND,  Triuterj 
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P  RE  FACE. 


This  volume  treads  in  tlie  steps  of  its  predecessors,  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned. 
Tlie  main  difference  between tliis  and  the  "Third  Eclectic  Reader"  is,  that  the  rules 
are  more  specific  —  the  exemplifications  more  numerous —  the  list  of  errors  more  ex- 
tended —  and  the  interrogations  more  copious,  embracing  a  wider  range,  and  requiring 
a  more  vigorous  exercise  of  thought,  in  order  to  intelligent,  and  intelligible  answers. 

The  selections  are  of  a  higher  grade  of  literary  and  intellectual  excellence.  The 
mind  of  the  pupil  is  presumed  to  have  unproved,  and  expanded,  as  lie  advanced  through 
the  preceding  numbers  of  the  "  Series,"  or  its  equivalent  in  other  books.  Jn  this, 
herefore,  he  is  to  expect,  that  higher  claims  will  be  made  upon  his  powers  of  thought  j 
and  larger  contriDutions  levied  upon  what  he  may,  (or  ought  to)  have  learned  from 
other  sources. 

All  he  knows,  and,  not  unfrequently,more  than  he  knows,  will  be  put  in  requisi- 
tion by  the  questions  appended  to  the  lessons.     It  is  deliberately  intended  to  lead  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  as  often  as  practicable,  beyond  the  pages  of  the  book  in  hiii  hands. 
^  Let  htm  not  think  this  unfair.     Kor  will  he,  for  a  moment,  entertain  such  an  opinion, 
^      if  his  mind  is  sufficiently  active  and  vigorous  to  take  delight  in  new  efiorts,  and  fresh 
i/)  acquisitions. 
"  It  may  even  happen,  that  some  of  the  questions  cannot  at  once  be  Intelligently  an- 

r-.^swered  by  the  instructor.    And  what  then?     Is  a  teacher  never  to  admit  that  there 

» are  some  things  v/hich  he  does  not  know?     The  teacher  who  riewer  dares  to  say  "f 

■-      ..do  not  know"  in  reply  to  the  questions  of  his  pupil,  must  be  conscious  of  extreme  ig- 
\f>-    norance.     "He  must  be  poor  indeed,  who  would  be  bankrupted  by  the  loss  of  a  far- 
thing." Still,  there  is  nothing  to  be  met  with,  in  the  foiiowing  pages,  but  what  an  intel- 
figent  teacher  of  a  "  common  school"  might  be  expected  to  know,  or  might,  at  least,  easi- 
ly acquire.     Nothing  is  so  well  taught,  as  that  which  the  teacher  has  most  recently  ac- 
f,    quired.     This  book  is  intended  to  aid  and  stimulate  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the  pupil. 
*■'   The  author  ventures  to  predict,  that  if  any  of  the  lessons  shall  be  found  unintelligible 
to  the  younger  classes  of  readers,  it  wiA  not  be  those  of  the  highest  character  for 
thought  and  diction  :  and  especially  in  the  selections  from  poetry.     I^'othing  is  so  dif- 
->>4«,.ficult  to  be  understood  as  "nonsense."     Nothing  is  so  clear  and  easy  to  be  compre- 
*   hended,  as  the  smiplicity  of  wisdom. 

The  compiler  will  rejoice  to  know,  that  those  who  use  his  books,  ask  more  intelli- 

j  gent  questions,  and  in  much  greater  numbers,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  before 

*^f^  them.     Tills  is  the  very  design  of  that  part  of  his  labors.    His  wish  is,  to  incite  the 

"^  teacher  to  the  interrogative  method  oraZ.';/,  and  then  he  cares  not  whether  he  asks  a 

V  single  question  that  is  printed  in  the  !;ook. 

_S      It  may,  perhaps,  be  expected,  that  the  author  should  here  add  something  in  expla- 

"«S-  nation  of  the  principle,  or  in  defense  of  the  plan  which  he  has  adopted,  and  pursued 

'~~\    ia  this  scries  of  books.     But,  as  in  every  instance  of  intelligent  criticism  which  has 

-met  his  eye,  both  have  been  approved,  he  infers  that  both  have  been  understood,  and 

that  neither  requires  to  be  explained  or  defended  here. 

From  no  source  has  the  author  drawn  more  copiously  in  his  selections,  than  from 

the  Sacred  Scriptures.    For  this,  he  certainly  apprehends  no  censure.     In  a  Christian 

country,  that  man  is  to  be  pitied,  who,  at  this  day,  can  honestly  object  to  imbuing  the 

minds  of  youth  with  the  language  and  spirit  of  tlie  Word  of  God. 

j^^^     The  student  of  the  KiMe  v/ill,  it  is  believed,  be  pleased  to  find  a  specimen  of  the  ele- 

v^gant  labors  of  i3ishop  Jebb,  and  some  si)ecimensof  sacred  poetry,  as  arranged  by  Dr. 

(C)  Coit,  in  which  the  exact  words  of  our  authorized  translation  are  preserved  while  the 

N  poetic  order  of  the  original  is  happily  restored. 
To  the  present  remodeled  and  enlarged  edition,  are  added  an  introductory  article 
"l^upon  tlie  subject  of  reading,  and  definitions  of  the  more  difficult  words  in  cacli  lesson, 
<*in  which  the  proper  pronunciation  is  indicated,  and  the  part  of  speech  Is  denoted  by 
"*"  the  usual  abbreviations.      The  proper   inflections  and  emphasis  are  also  denoted  to  a 
considerable  extent,  as  exp'ained  in  the  note  to  the  first  lesson.     Numerous  questions 
and  explanations  u  pon  this  subject  are  added,  indicating  the  Icind  of  examination,  which, 
it  ia  l)elieved,  will  be  found  profitable. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  READING. 


SECTION    I. 

PRELIMINARY    REMARKS, 


The  great  object  to  be  acGomplished  in  reading  as  a  rhetorical 
exercise,  is,  to  convey  to  the  hearer,  fully  and  clearly,  the  ideas 
and  feelings  of  the  writer.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  reader-should  himself  thoroughly  understand  those  sen- 
timents and  feelings.  This  is  an  essential  point.  It  is  true,  he 
may  pronoimce  the  words  as  traced  upon  the  page,  and,  if  they 
are  audibly  and  distinctly  uttered,  they  will  be  heard,  and  in  some 
degree  understood,  and,  in  this  way,  a  general  and  feeble  idea  of 
the  author's  meaning  may  be  obtained. 

Ideas  received  m  this  manner,  however,  bear  the  same  resem- 
blance to  the  reality,  that  the  dead  body  does  to  the  living  spirit. 
There  is  no  soul  in  them.  The  author  is  stripped  of  all  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  life, — of  all  the  expression  and  feeling  which 
constitute  the  soul  of  his  subject, — and  it  may  admit  of  a  doubt, 
whether  this  fashion  of  reading  is  superior  to  the  ancient  sym- 
bolic or  hieroglyphic  style  of  commmiicating  ideas. 

At  all  events,  it  is  very  certain,  that  such  readers,  with  every 
conceivable  grace  of  manner,  with  the  most  perfect  melody  of 
voice,  and  with  all  other  advantages  combined,  can  never  attain 
the  true  standard  of  excellence  in  this  accomplishment.  The 
golden  rule  here  is,  that  tne  reader  must  be  in  earnest.  The 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  author  whose  language  he  is 
reading,  must  be  infused  into  his  o^vn  breast,  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  is  he  qualified  to  express  them. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  a  preluninary  rule  of  impor- 
tance is  the  following. 

Rule. —  Before  attempting  to  read  a  lesson,  the  learner  should 
make  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject,  as  treated  of  in 
that  lesson,  and  endeavor  to  make  his  own  the  feelings  and  sen- 
timents of  the  writer. 

e  n  {\  q  /!  / k 
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For  this  purpossj  eve/y  lesson  should  be  well  stndied  before- 
hand, and  no  scholar  should  he  permitted  to  atiempt-to  read  any 
thing,  which  he  cannot  easily  understand.  When  he  has  thus 
identified  himself  with  the  author,  he  has  the  substance  of  all 
rules  in  his  own  breast.  It  is  by  going  to  nature  that  we  find 
rules.  The  child  or  the  savage  orator,  never  mistakes  in  m flec- 
tion, or  emphasis,  or  modulation.  The  best  speakers  and  read- 
ers are  those  who  follow  the  impulse  of  nature  as  felt  in  their 
own  hearts,  or  most  closely  imitate  it  as  observed  in  others. 
As  the  first  and  most  important  step,  then,  let  the  reader  or 
speaker  enter  deeply  into  the  feelings  and  sentiments,  which  he 
is  about  to- express  in  the  language  of  another.  This  direction 
is  placed  at  the  threshold  of  this  subject,  because  the  prevailing 
fault  in  reading  is  listlessness  and  dullness,  and  the  principal 
cause  of  this  fault,  is  want  of  interest  in  the  subject  which  is  or 
ought  to  be  before  the  mind. 

The  directions  which  follow  upon  the  subject  of  reading,  aro 
derived  from  observing  the  manner  in  which  the  best  and  most 
natural  speakers  and  readers  express  themselves,  and  are  pre- 
sented to  the  learner  as  a  standard  for  imitation,  and  by  which 
he  may  judge  of  his  deficiencies  and  departure  from  tiature, 
and  correct  himself  accordingly. 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  the  chief  design  of  reading  ?  2.  In  order  to  do  this,  whal 
jte  first. necessary  ?  3.  Suppose  a  person  reads  without  understanding  the  subject,  what 
is  the  consequence?  4.  What  method  of  communicating  ideas  was  used  in  ancient 
times  ?  5.  When  is  a  person  qualified  to  read  well  ?  6.  Repeat  the  rule.  7.  For  the 
purpose  of  being  able  to  observe  this  rule,  what  must  be  done  ?  8.  From  whence  are 
all  rules  derived  ?    9.  Why  is  the  direction  given  in  the  rule  placed  here  ? 


SECTION    II. 

ARTICULATION. 


The  subject,  first  in  order  and  in  importance,  requiring  atten- 
tion, is  AE.TICULAT10N.  And  here,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that 
the  reader  is  able  to  call  each  word  at  sight,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  hesitating  or  repeating ;  that  he  has  been  taught  to  read 
with  a  proper  degree  of  deliberation,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
confusion  of  sounds ;  and  that  he  has  learned  to  read  exactly 
what  is  written,  leaving  out  no  words  and  introducing  none. 
The  object  to  be  accomplished,  under  this  head,  may  be  express- 
ed by  the  following  general  direction. 

Give  to  each  letter  (except  silent  letters),  to  each  syllable,  and 
to  each  word  its  full,  distinct,  and  appropriate  utterance. 


ARTICULATION.  15 


For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  more  common  errors  under 
this  head,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  following  rules. 

Rule  I .  —  Avoid  the  omission  or  improper  sound  of  unac- 
cented vowels,  whether  they  form  a  syllable  or  part  of  a  sylla- 
ble; as. 

Sep' -rate  for  sep-a-rate  ;  met-ri-c'l  for  met-ric^al;  'pear  for  ap-pear;  com- 
p'tent  for  com-pe-tent ;  pr'-cede  for  pre-cede ;  'spe-cial  for  es-pe-cial;  ev'-dcnt 
for  ev-i-dent ;  moun-t'n  for  moMn-tain  (pro.  mmLTi-tin') ;  mem'ry  for  mem- 
o-Tj ;  'pin-ion  for  o-pin-ion  ;  pr'pose  for  pro-pose  ;  gran'Iar  for  gran-i^lar ; 
par;lic'lar  for  par-tic-^i-lar. 

In  the  above  instances  the  unaccented  vowel  is  omitted:  it  may 
also  be  improperly  sounded  as  in  the  following  examples;  viz. 

Sep-er-ate  for  sep-o-rate ;  met-ric-wl  for  met-ric-al ;  %p-pear  for  ap-pear ; 
com-per-twnt  for  com-pe-tent ;  dwm-mand  for  de-mand  ;  ob-stwr-nate  for  ob- 
8ti-nate ;  mem-er-y  for  mem-o-ry ;  ?ip-pin-ion  for  o-pin-ion  ;  pr^t/i-pose  for 
pro-pose ;  gran-?iy-Iar  for  gran-it-lar ;  par-tic-er-Iar  for  par-tic-u-Iar. 

In  correcting  errors  of  the  above  kind,  or  of  any  kind,  in 
words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  it  is  very  important  to  avoid  a 
fault  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  an  effort  to  articulate 
correctly.  Thus,  in  endeavoring  to  sound  correctly  the  a  in 
mei'-ric-al,  the  pupil  is  very  apt  to  say  mei-ric-al',  accenting  the 
last  syllable  instead  of  the  first.  In  correcting  the  sound  of  o,  in 
pro-pose'  he  will  perhaps  pronounce  it  pro'-pose.  This  change 
of  the  accent  and  all  undue  stress  upon  the  unaccented  syl- 
lable, should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Rule  1 1. —  Guard  particularly  against  the  omission,  or  the 
feeble  sound  of  the  terminating  consonant 

Upon  a  full  and  correct  sound  of  the  consonants,  depends  very 
much,  distinctness  of  utterance.  The  follo^ving  are  examples  of 
this  fault ;  viz. 

An'  or  un  for  anr;?;  ban'  forban<^;  moun'  formoun^Z;  morn-in'  for  morn- 
\ng;  dess  for  des/t;  mos'  for  mosque ;  nesiY-es^  for  near-esi;  wep'  for  wep^; 
ob-jec'  for  ob-jec^;  &c. 

This  omission  is  still  more  likely  to  take  place,  where  several 
consonants  come  together  ;  as. 

Thrus'  for  thrusts;  beace  for  beas/s;  thinks'  for  thinks/;  weps'  foi 
Vfcpi'st-  harms'  for  harmsf ;  wrongs'  for  wrongr^'s^,  twinkles'  for  twinkl'<i's«; 
black'ns'  for  black'n'rf's/,  &c. 
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In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  these  sounds  are  omitted,  in  the  first 
instance,  merely  because  they  are  difficult,  and  require  care  and 
attention  for  their  utterance,  although,  after  a  while,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  habit.  The  only  remedy  is,  to  devote  that  care  and 
attention,  which  may  be  necessary.  There  is  no  other  diffi- 
culty, unless  there  should  be  a  defect  in  the  organs  of  speech, 
which  does  not  often  happen. 

Rule  III . — Avoid  uniting  into  one  word,  syllables  which 
belong  to  different  words. 

This  fault,  when  united  with  that  last  mentioned,  forms  per- 
haps the  most  fruitful  source  of  error  in  articulation.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  furnish  an  example. 

Here  —  res-e-zed  upon  th'lapper  verth, 
A  youth  tofor  turnan  tofa  munknown, 
Fairsci  ensfrow  noton  ezum  blebirth, 
Unmel  anchol  emark  dimfor  eroWh.  ' 

With  some  difficulty  these  lines  may  be  deciphered  to  mean 
as  follows — 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown, 
Fair  science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

Exercises  and  directions  for  practice  under  this  head,  may  be 
found  in  the  Eclectic  Third  Reader  of  this  series,  to  which  it  is 
supposed  the  reader  has  already  paid  some  attention  In  every 
reading  lesson,  this  subject  should  receive  its  appropriate  atten- 
tion. Prefixed  to  many  of  the  lessons  in  this  book,  also,  are  ex- 
amples, constitutmg  a  series  of  exercises  upon  difficult  combina- 
tions, and  upon  vowel  sounds,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found 
of  great  utility,  and  to  which  the  learner  is  directed  for  practice. 

The  teacher  will  recollect,  that  in  correcting  a  fault,  there  is 
always  danger  of  erring  in  the  opposite  extreme.  Now,  prop- 
erly spealdng,  there  is  no  danger  of  learning  to  articulate  too 
distinctly^  but  there  is  danger  of  contracting  a  habit  of  drawling^ 
and  of  pronouncing  unimportant  words  with  too  much  promi- 
nence. This  should  be  carefully  guarded  against.  It  is  a  child- 
ish fault,  but  is  not  always  confined  to  children. 

Q%Lestions.—l.  What  subject  is  first  in  importance  to  the  reader?  2.  Repeat  the 
general  direction.  3.  Repeat  the  first  Rule.  4.  Give  some  examples  in  which  the 
vowel  is  left  out.  5.  Give  some,  in  which  it  is  improperly  sounded.  6.  In  correcting 
these  errors,  what  fault  is  it  necessary  to  guard  an;ainst  ?    7.  What  is  tlie  second  Rule? 
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8.  Give  examples.  9.  When  is  tlie  omission  still  more  likely  to  take  place  ?  10.  Give 
examples.  11.  What  is  the  ca\ise  of  this  defect?  12.  Wliat  is  the  remeJy  ?  13.  Ja 
there  often  any  defect  in  the  o.gans  of  speech  ?  14.  What  is  the  tiiird  Rule  ?  15.  il- 
lustrate it  by  an  example.  16.  What  kind  of  exercises  are  adapted  for  iinprovement 
ill  articulation  ?    17.  What  error  must  be  guarded  against  ? 


SECTION    III. 

TONES. 


If  any  one  ^vill  notice  closely  a  sentence  as  uttered  in  private 
conversation,  he  will  observe,  that  scarcely  two  successive  words 
are  pronounced  in  exactly  the  same  tone.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  there  is  a  certain  pitch  or  key,  which  seems,  on  the 
whole,  to  prevail.  This  key  7iote  or  governing  note  as  it  may 
be  called,  is  that,  upon  which  the  voice  most  fi"equently  dwells, 
to  which  it  usually  returns  when  wearied,  and  upon  which  a 
sentence  generally  commences,  and  very  frequently  ends,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  considerable  play  of  the  voice  above 
and  below  it. 

This  note  may  be  high  or  low.  It  varies  in  different  indi- 
viduals, and  at  different  tunes  in  the  same  individual,  being  gov- 
erned by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  emotions  of  the 
speaker.  The  range  of  the  voice  above  and  below  this  note,  is 
called  its  compass.  When  the  speaker  is  animated,  this  range 
is  great;  but  upon  abstract  subjects,  and  with  a  dull,  lifeless 
speaker,  it  is  small.  If,  in  reading  or  speaking,  too  high  a  note 
be  chosen,  the  lungs  v/ill  soon  become  wearied;  if  too  low  a 
pitch  be  selected,  there  is  danger  of  indistmctness  of  utterance ; 
and,  in  either  case,  there  is  less  room  for  variety  of  tone,  than  if 
cue  be  taken  between  tlie  two  extremes. 

On  this  point,  let  the  following  rule*be  observed 

Rule  I. —  The  reader  or  speaker  should  choose  that  pitch, 
on  which  he  can  feel  himself  most  at  ease,  and  above  and  below 
which,  he  may  have  most  room  for  variation. 

Having  chosen  the  proper  key  note,  he  should  beware  of  con- 
fining himself  to  it.  This  constitutes  raonotony^  one  of  the  great- 
est faults  in  elocution.  One  very  important  instrument  for  giv- 
ing expression  and  life  to  thought,  is  thus  lost,  and  the  hearer 
soon  becomes  Vv^earied  and  disgusted. 

There  is  another  fault  of  nearly  equal  magnitude,  and  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.     This  consists  in  varying  the  tones  without 
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any  rule  or  guide.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  there  seems  to  be  a 
desire  to  cuhivate  variety  of  tone,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  upon  which  it  should  be  done.  Sometimes,  also,  there 
is  a  kind  of  regular  variation,  but  still  not  connected  with  the, 
sense.  A  sentence  is  commenced  with  vehemence  and  in  a  high 
tone,  and  the  voice  gradually  smks,  word  by  word,  until,  the 
breath  being  spent,  and  the  lungs  exhausted,  it  dies  away  at  the 
close  in  a  whisper. 

The  habit  of  sing-song  so  common  in  reading  poetry,  as  it  is 
a  variation  of  tone  without  reference  to  the  sense,  is  a  species  oJf 
the  fault  above  mentioned. 

If  the  reader  or  speaker  is  guided  by  the  sense^  and  if  he  gives 
that  emphasis^  injiection,  and  expression^  required  by  the  mean- 
ingj  these  faults  will  speedily  disappear. 

The  tones  of  the  voice  should  vary,  also,  in  quality  or  expres- 
sion^ according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  We  notice,  very 
plainly,  a  difference  between  the  soft,  insinuating  tones  of 
persuasion ;  the  full,  strong  voice  of  command  and  decision ;  the 
harsh,  irregular,  and  sometimes  grating  explosion  of  the  sounds 
of  passion  ;  the  plamtive  notes  of  sorrow  and  pity ;  and  the  equa- 
ble and  unimpassioned  flow  of  words  in  argumentative  stj^e. 
In  dialogue,  common  sense  teaches,  that  the  manner  and  tones 
of  the  supposed  speaker  should  be  imitated.  In  all  varieties  of 
st^de,  this  is  equally  proper,  for  the  reader  is  but  repeating  the 
language  of  another,  and  the  full  meaning  of  this  cannot  be  con- 
veyed, unless  uttered  with  that  expression  which  we  may  sup- 
pose the  author  would  have  given  to  it,  or  m  other  words,  which 
the  subject  itself  demands. 

The  following  direction,  upon  this  point,  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

R  u  L  E  1 1. —  The  tones  of  the  voice  should  always  corres- 
pond with  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

If  the  follovv'ing  extracts  ate  all  read  in  the  same  tone  and 
manner,  and  then  read  again  with  the  expression  appropriate  to 
each,  the  importance  of  this  point  cannot  fail  to  be,  at  once, 
perceived. 

"  Come  back  !  come  back  !"  he  cries  with  grief, 

"  Ac|oss  the  stormy  water, 
And  I'll  forgive  your  Highland  cliief, 

My  daughter  1  oh,  my  daughter !" 
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I  have  lived  long  enough :  my  vpay  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf: 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have. 

A  very  great  portion  of  this  globe  is  covered  with  water,  which  is  caJlwl 
the  sea,  and  is  very  distinct  from  rivers  and  lakes. 

Burned  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  fire, 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 

And —  "  This  to  me  !"  he  said  — 

"An  'twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard, 
Such  hand  as  jMarmion's  had  not  spared 
*        To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head  ! 

E'en  in  thy  pitch  of  pride, 
Here,  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 

I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied  I 
And  if  thou  said'st,  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near, 

Lord  Angus, thou  hast  lied  i" 

In  our  attempt  to  imitate  nature  it  is  important  to  avoid  affec- 
tation^ for,  to  this  fault,  even  perfect  monotony  is  preferable. 

To  improve  the  voice  in  all  these  respects,  practice  is  neces- 
sary. To  increase  its  coinpass  or  range  of  notes,  commence,  for 
example,  with  the  lowest  pitch  the  voice  can  comfortably  sound. 
and  repeat  whole  paragraphs  and  pages  upon  that  key.  Then 
rise  one  note  higher,  and  practice  on  that,  in  the  same  way,  then 
another,  and  so  on,  until  the  highest  pitch  of  the  voice  is  reach- 
ed. The  strength  of  the  voice  may  be  mcrcased  in  the  same 
way,  by  practicing  with  different  degrees  of  loudness,  from  a 
whisper  to  full  rotundity,  taking  care  to  keep  the  voice  on  the 
sa7ne  key.  The  same  note  in  music  may  be  sounded  loud  or 
soft.  So,  also,  a  sentence  may  be  pronounced  on  the  same  pitch 
with  different  degrees  of  loudness.  Having  practiced  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  loudness  on  one  key,  make  the  same  experi- 
ment on  another,  and  then  on  another,  and  so  on.  It  will  be 
found,  that  the  voice  is  capable  of  being  changed  and  improved 
by  exercise  and  practice  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed. 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  meant  by  the  key  note?    2.  Is  Ihia  the  same  at  all  tiu-ea, 
and  in  all  individuals  ?    3.  Vv^hat  circumstances  cause  it  to  dilTer  ?    4.  What  \h  nieani 
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by  compass  of  voice  ?  5.  Under  what  circumstances  Is  tiiis  range  great  ?  6.  When  is 
it  small  ?  7.  If  too  high  a  key  note  he  selected,  what  is  the  consequence  ?  8.  If  tha 
note  be  too  low,  what  danger  is  there  ?  9.  What  is  the  rule  on  this  subject  ?  10. 
What  is  monotony  ?  11.  What  are  the  evils  arising  from  this  fault  ?  12.  What  other 
faults  of  tone  are  mentioned  ?  13.  What  manner  of  reading  poetry  is  mentioned  ? 
14.  How  are  these  faults  to  be  corrected  ?  15.  What  is  said  with  regard  to  varying 
the  tones  in  quality  or  expression  ?  16  What  is  said  of  the  reading  of  dialogues,  &c.? 
17.  Repeat  the  second  Rule.  18.  What  must  be  guarded  against  ia  attempts  to  imi- 
tate nature  ?    19.  How  may  the  voice  be  improved  in  compass  ?    20i  How,  in  strength? 


SEC.    IV.  — INFLECTIONS. 

I.     NATURE    OF    INFLECTIONS. 

Inflections  are  slides  of  the  voice  upward  or  downward. 
Of  these,  there  are  two.  One  is  called  the  rising  injiection^  in 
which  the  voice  slides  upward,  and  is  marked  thus  (  ' ) ;  as.  Did 
you  walk'?  The  other  is  called  \hQ  falling  inflection-,  in  which 
the  voice  slides  do\\aiward,  and  is  marked  thus  (  ^ );  as,  I  did  not 
walk\  They  are  both  exhibited  in  the  following  question:  Did 
you  walk',  or  did  you  ride"?  In  pronouncing  the  word  walk'  in 
this  question,  the  voice  slides  upward.  On  the  contrary,  the  voics 
slides  downward,  in  pronouncing  the  word  ride\  This  is  some- 
times exhibited  in  the  following  way  of  writing  the  words  ; 

Did  you  ^^  or  "^.p  It  is  important  that  these  inflections  should 
be  familiar  to  the  ear  of  the  learner.  In  the  following  ques- 
tions, the  first  member  has  the  rising^  and  the  second  member, 
ihe  falling  inflection. 

Is  he  sick',  or  is  he  welVl 

Is  he  young',  or  is  he  old^  1 

Is  he  rich',  or  is  he  poor^  7 

Did  you  say  valor',  or  value^  1 

Did  you  say  statute',  or  statue^  1 

Did  he  act  properly',  or  improperly*!* 

In  the  following  ansu'ers  to  these  questions,  the  inflections 
are  used  in  a  contrary  order,  the  first  member  terminating  with 
ihe  falling^  and  the  second,  with  the  rising  inflection. 

*  These  questions  and  similar  onrs,  with  their  answers,  should  be  repeatedly  pro- 
nounced with  their  proper  inflections,  unlU  the  distinction  between  the  rising  and  fall- 
hig  inflection  is  well  understood  and  easily  made  by  the  learner.  IJe  will  be  a^^sisted 
in  this,  if  he  etnpliasize  strongly  the  word  iiiilected;  thus,  Did  you  ride',  or  did  you 
walk''  ? 
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He  is  "well\  not  sick'. 

He  is  young\  not  old'.  ■ 

He  is  rich\  not  poor'. 

I  said  value\  not  valor'. 

I  said  statue\  not  statute' . 

He  acted  properly\  not  improperly'. 

These  slides  of  the  voice  are  sometimes  very  slight,  so  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible,  but  at  other  times,  when  the  words  are 
pronounced  in  an  animated  tone,  and  strongly  emphasized,  the 
voice  passes  upward  or  downward  through  several  notes.  This 
will  readily  be  perceived,  by  pronouncing  the  above  questions 
or  answers  with  a  strong  emphasis. 

Questions. — 1.  What  are  inflections  ?  2.  How  does  the  voice  slide  in  the  rising  In- 
flection 1  3.  How,  in  the  falling  ?  4.  Explain  their  use  in  the  question  given  SA  an 
example.  5.  Explain  the  different  inflections,  in  the  questions,  commencing  with  «»Is 
he  sick',"  or  is  he  weir?  6.  Explain  them,  in  the  answers  to  these  questions.  7.  Are 
these  inflections  aJways  very  plainly  perceived  7  8.  When  are  they  most  readily 
perceived  ? 


11.      FALLING    INFLECTION. 

Rule  I. —  The  falling  inflection  is  generally  proper,  wher- 
ever the  sense  is  complete ;  as, 

Truth  is  more  wonderful  than  fiction\ 
Men  generally  die  as  they  live\ 
By  industry,  we  obtain  wealth^. 

The  falling  of  the  voice  at  the  close  of  a  sentence  is  some- 
times called  a  cadence,  and  properly  speaking,  there  is  a  slight 
difference  between  it  and  the  failing  inflection,  but  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  they  may  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same.  It  is 
of  some  importance,  and  requires  attention  to  be  able  to  close  a  sen- 
tence gracefully.  The  ear,  however,  is  the  best  guide  on  this  point. 

Parts  of  a  sentence  often  mxake  complete  sense  in  themselves, 
and  in  this  case,  unless  qualified  or  restrained  by  the  succeeding 
clause,  or  unless  the  contrary  is  indicated  by  some  other  prin- 
ciple, the  falling  inflection  takes  place,  according  to  the  rule;  as, 

Truth  is  wonderful\  even  more  so  than  fiction\ 

Men  generally  die  as  they  live\  and  by  their  lives  we  must  judge  of  their 
character  \ 

By  industry  we  obtain  wcalth\  and  persevering  exertion  will  seldom 
be  unrewarded.* 

Exception.  When  a  sentence  concludes  with  a  negative 
clause,  or  with  a  contrast  or  comparison  (called  also  antithesis) 
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the  first  member  of  which  requires  the  falling  inflection,  it  must 
close  with  the  rising  inflection.     See  Rule  VI.  and  2^.  Note. 
Examples.         No  one  desires  to  be  thought  a  fool'.  ^ 

I  come  to  bury^  Caesar,  not  to  praise'  him. 
If  we  care  not  for  others^  we  ought  at  least  to  respect  ourselves'. 
He  lives  in  England\  not  in  France'. 

So  also,  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  general  character  of  a 
man,  we  say, 

He  is  too  honorable'  to  be  guilty  of  a  vile  act\ 

But  if  he  is  accused  of  some  act  of  baseness,  a  contrast  is,  at 
once,  instituted  between  his  character  and  the  specified  act,  and 
we  change  the  inflections,  and  say. 

He  is  too  hoiwrable'  to  be  guilty  of  such'  an  act. 
A  man  may  say  in  general  terms, 

I  am  too  busy'  for  projects  . 

But  if  he  is  urged  to  embark  m  some  particular  enterprise,  he 
will  change  the  infleccions,  and  say, 

I  am  too  bust/  for  projects'. 

In  such  cases,  as  the  falling  inflection  is  required  m  the  for- 
mer part,  by  the  principle  of  contrast  and  emphasis,  (as  will 
hereafter  be  more  fully  explained)  the  sentence  necessarily  closes 
with  the  rising  in/lection. 

Sometimes  also,  emphasis  alone,  seems  to  require  the  rising 
inflection  on  the  concluding  word.     See  exception  to  Rule    II. 

Remark.  As  a  sentence  generally  ends  with  the  falling  in- 
flection, harmony  and  variety  of  sound  seem  to  require,  that  the 
last  but  one  should  be  the  rising  inflection.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the 
very  common  custom  of  speakers,  even  though  this  part  of  the 
sentence,  where  the  rising  inflection  would  fall,  should  form 
complete  sense.  This  principle  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  sometimes  giving  authority  for  exception  to  the  rule.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  sentence.  If  poad  according 
to  the  Rule,  it  would  be  inflected  thus ; 

Hearken  to  thy  father  who  hath  cherished^  thee,  and  despise  not  thy 
mother  when  she  is  old^. 

If  read  in  accordance  with  the  principle  above  stated,  it  would 
be  inflected  thus ; 

Hearken  to  thy  father  who  hath  chensned'  thee,  and  despise  not  thy 
mother  when  she  is  old\ 

If  the  two  words  only,  "cherished"  and  "old"  are  inflected,  the 
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latter  perhaps  would  be  the  correct  reading,  but  let  tlie  word 
"mother"  be  also  inflected,  and  the  two  principles  no  longer 
conflict  with  each  other.     It  would  then  be  read  as  follows. 

Hearken  to  thy  father  who  hath  cherishecr  thee,  and  despise  not  thy 
motlier'  when  she  is  old\ 

In  many  cases,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  that  one  or  the 
other  ot  these  principles  should  give  way.  }Vhich  of  them 
should  yield,  in  any  given  case,  must  depend  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence,  the  nature  of  the  style  and  subject,  and  often, 
upon  the  taste  of  the  speaker. 

Rule  1 1. —  Language  which  demands  strong  emphasis, 
generally  requires  the  failing  inflection. 

Under  this  head  may  be  specified  the  following  particulars. 
1§.  Command  or  urgent  entreaty ;  as, 

Begone\ 

Riin^  to  your  houses,  fair  upon  your  knees, 

Pray^  to  the  Gods  to  intermit  the  plagues. 

Answer^  me,  to  what  I  ask  you. 

O  save^  me,  Hubert,  save  me  ;  my  eyes  are  out 

Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 

2§.  Exclam.ation,  especially  when  indicating  strong  emotion;  as, 

Oh,  ye  Gods^ !  Ye  Gods^ !  must  I  endure  all  this  1 

Hark^ !   har]t^ !   the  horrid  sound 

Hath  raised  up  his  head, 

A  present  deity* !  they  shout  around, 

A  present  deity* !  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound. 

For  remarks  on  the  interrogatory  exclamation  see  Rule  V. 
Note. 

3^.  In  a  series  of  words  or  members,  where  each  particular 
is  specified  Avith  some  degree  of  emphasis,  if  it  be  a  commencing 
series^  the  falling  inflection  is  proper  at  each  w'ord  or  member, 
except  the  last^  which  must  have  the  rising  inflection ;  if  it  be  a 
concluding  seoies,  the  felling  inflection  is  given  to-  each  word  or 
member  except  the  last  but  07ie,  which  requires  the  rising  in- 
flection. 

Examples  of  commencing  series. 

AYine\  beauty',  music',  pomp',  are  poor  expedients  to  heave  off  the 
load  of  an  hour  from  the  heir  of  eternity*. 

Absalom's  beauty*,  Jonathan's  love\   David's  valor*,   Solomon's  wis- 
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dom\  the  patience  of  Job\  the  prudence  of  Augustus^  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero\  and  the  intelligence  of  all',  though  faintly  amiable  in  the  creature, 
are  found  in  iinxnense  perfection  in  the  Creator/ 

1  conjure  you  by  that  which  you  profess, 

/Howe'er  you  came  to  know  it)  answer  me  ; 

Though  you  untie  the  winds  and  let  them  fight 

Against  the  churches^;  though  the  yesty  waves 

Confound  and  swallow  navigation^  up  ; 

Though  bladed  corn  be  lodged,  and  trees  blown  down  ; 

Though  castles  topple  on  their  warder's  heads^  j 

Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 

Their  heads  to  their  foundations^ ;  though  the  treasures 

Of  nature's  germens  tumble  altogether\ 

Even  till  destruction  sicken';  answer  me 

To  what  I  ask^  you. 

Such  series  as  the  above,  whether  in  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  a  sentence,  if  they  do  not  conclude  the  sentence,  are  called 
commencing  series.  If,  however,  they  close  the  sentence,  they 
are  called  co7icluding  series. 

Examples  of  concluding  series. 

They  passed  o'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp ; 

Rocks\  caves\  lakes\  fens\  bogs^  dens',  and  shades  of  death.^ 

They,  through  faith,  subdued  kingdoms^  wrought  righteousness^  ob- 
tained promises^  stopped  the  mouths  of  nons\  quenched  the  violence  of 
fire\  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword\  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong\ 
waxed  vahant  in  fight',  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  aliens\ 

Not  e. —  When  the  emphasis  on  these  words  or  members,  is 
not  marked,  they  take  the  rising  inflection  according  to  Rule 
IV;  as, 

They  are  tlie  offspring  of  restlessness',  vanity',  and  idleness\ 
Love',  hope.',  and  joy'  took  possession  of  his  breast. 

4^.  When  Avords,  which  naturally  take  the  rising  inflection, 
become  emphatic  by  repetition  or  any  other  cause,  they  often 
take  the  falling  inflection.  For  examples,  see  Exceptions  to 
Rules  IV.  and  V. 

Exception  to  the  Rule.  While  the  tendency  of  emphasis  is 
decidedly  to  the  use  of  the  falling  ivjiection.^  sometimes  a  word 
to  which  the  falling  inflection  naturally  belongs,  when  it  be- 
comes emphatic, changes  this  for  the  rising  inflection;  as, 

Three  thousand  ducats^ ;  'tis  a  good,  round  sum' . 

It  is  useless  to  ooint  out  the  beauties  of  nature  to  one  who  is  blind'. 
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Here  sum  and  hlind^  according  to  Rule  I.  Avould  take  the  fall- 
ing inflection,  but  as  they  are  emphatic,  and  the  object  of  em- 
phasis is  to  draw  attention  to  the  word  emphasized,  this  is  here 
accomplished,  in  part,  by  giving  an  unusual  inflection.  Some 
speakers  would  give  these  words  the  circumflex,  but  it  would  be 
the  rising  circumflex,  so  that  the  sound  would  still  terminate 
witii  the  rising  inflection. 

Rule  II  I. —  Questions,  which  cannot  be  answered  by  yes 
or  no^  together  with  their  answers,  generally  require  the  falling 
inflection ;  as. 


Where  has  he  gone^l 

Ans. 

To  New  York\ 

What  has  he  done^'? 

Ans. 

Nothing'. 

Whodidthis^'? 

Ans. 

I  know  not\ 

When  did  he  go'l 

Ans, 

Yesterday\ 

Not  e. —  If  these  questions  are  repeated,  the  inflection  is 
changed,  according  to  the  principle  stated  under  the  exception 
to  Rule  II.  ;  as, 

V/liere  did  you  say  he  had  gone"! 

When  did  he  go''? 

QiLCstions. — 1.  What  is  the  first  rule  for  the  use  of  the  faliiii|r  inflection  ?  2.  Give 
an  example.  3.  When  this  occurs  at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  what  is  it  called?  4, 
What  is  said  about  the  manner  of  closing  a  sentence  ?  5.  What  is  the  best  guide  on 
this  point  ?  6.  Where  else  may  the  sense  he  complete  ?  7.  What  inflection  must  be 
used  in  this  case  ?  8.  Give  an  example.  9.  What  is  the  exception  to  the  first  rule  7 
10.  Give  an  example.  11.  What  is  antithesis?  12.  What  is  the  substance  of  the 
reuiark  ?  13.  Explain  the  example.  14.  Plepeat  the  second  rule.  15.  What  is  the 
first  particular  under  this  rule?  16.  Give  an  example.  17.  What  ia  the  second  par- 
ticular ?  18.  Give  an  example.  19.  What  is  the  third  head  under  this  rule  ?  20. 
What  is  a  commencing  series  ?  21.  What  Is  a  concluding  series  1  22.  Give  examples. 
2'S.  Repeat  the  note,  and  give  the  examples  under  it.  24.  What  la  the  fourth  head 
under  this  rule  ?  25.  Repeat  the  exception.  26.  Give  the  examples.  27.  What  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  reason  of  the  exception  ?  28.  Repeat  the  third  rule  for  the  use  of  the 
falling  inflection.    29.  If  these  questions  are  repeated,  what  Inflection  is  used  ? 
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As  the  completeness  of  the  sense,  forms  the  first  rule  for  the 
nso  of  the  falling  inflection,  so  the  converse  of  that  principle 
lorms  a  guide  for  the  use  of  the  rising  inflection,  and  may  be 
e.xpressed  thus: 

Rule  I  V. —  Where  a  pause  is  rendered  proper  by  the 
meaning,  and  the  sense  is  incomplete,  the  rising  inflection  is 
generally  required ;  as, 
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To  endure  slander  and  abuse  with  meekness  ,  requires  no  ordinary  de- 
gree of  self-'Command\ 

Night  coming  on',  both  armies  retired  from  the  field  of  battle\ 
As  a  dog  returneth  to  his  vomit',  so  a  fool  returneth  to  his  folly\ 

The  nominative  addressed  comes  under  this  head ;  as. 

Fathers' !  we  once  again  are  met  in  council. 

My  Lords' !  and  Gentlemen' !  we  have  arrived  at  an  awfiil  crisis. 

Age'!   thou  art  shamed. 

Rome' !  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods  ! 

Exception.  Where  a  woid,  which,  according  to  this  rule, 
requires  the  rising  inflection,  becomes  emphatic,  it  generally 
must  have  the  falling  inflection,  according  to  Rule  II. ;  as, 

When  we  aim  at  a  high  standard,  if  we  do  not  aitahi'  it,  we  shall  se- 
cure a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

Those  who  mingle  with  the  vicious,  if  they  do  not  become  depraved ^ 
will  lose  all  delicacy  of  feeling. 

So  also,  when  a  child  addresses  his  father,  he  first  says. 
Father' !  but  if  he  repeats  it  emphatically,  he  changes  the  in- 
flection and  says  Father' !   Father' ! 

Not  e. —  The  principle  of  this  Rule  Avill  be  found  to  apply 
especially  to  the  last  pause  before  a  cadence,  as  that  is  generally 
the  most  interesting  point  of  suspension.  See  examples  under 
Rule  II.  3§.  Harmony  of  sound,  also,  seems  to  require  the  rising 
inflection  at  this  place,  even  w^lien  other  reasons  would  indicate 
the  contrary.     See  Rule  I.  Remarks. 

R  ii  L  E  V . —  Questions  which  may  be  answered  by  yn  or  tw^ 

generally  require  the  rising,  and  their  answers,  the  falling  in- 

flection;  as, 

Has  he  arrived'  1      Yes\ 

Will  he  return"?      No\ 

Does  the  law  condemn  hun'  ?     It  does  not\ 

Exception,  If  these  questions  are  repeated  emphatically,  they 
take  the  falling  inflection  according  to  Rule  IL  ;  as. 

Has  he  arrived'  1 
Will  he  return'  1 

Not  e. —  When  a  word  or  sentence  is  repeated  as  a  kind  of 
intcri  ogatory  exclamation,  the  rising  inflection  is  used,  according 
to  the  principle  of  this  Rule  ;  as, 
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You  ask,  who  would  ventui'e^  in  such  a  cause  1  Who  would  veniwi'e'  I 
Rather  say,  who  would  not^  venture  all  things  for  such  an  object  1 

He  is  called  the  friend^  of  virtue.  The  friend' !  aye  !  the  enthusiastic 
lover\  the  devoted  protector^  rather. 

So  also  when  one  receives  unexpected  information,  he  exclaims,  ah'l 
indeed' ! 

In  the  a"bove  examples,  the  words  "  venture,"  "  friend,"  "  ah!" 
&c.  may  be  considered  as  interrogatory  exclamations,  because  if 
the  sense  were  carried  out,  it  would  be  in  the  form  of  question  ; 
as,  "  Do  you  ask  who  would  venture'  1"  "  Do  you  say  that  he 
is  the  friend'  of  virtue  ?"  "  Is  it  possible"?"  and  thus,  they  would 
receive  the  rising  inflection  according  to  this  rule. 

Questions. — 1.  Repeat  Rule  IV.  2.  Of  what  rule  is  this  the  converse  or  opposite  ? 
3.  Give  some  of  the  examples  under  this  rule.  4.  "What  inflection  has  tlie  nominative 
addressed  1  5.  Give  examples.  6.  Give  the  exception  to  Rule  IV.  and  examples.  7. 
To  wliat  does  the  principle  of  this  rule  especially  aj)ply  ?  8.  Repeat  the  exception. 
9.  Repeal  Rule  V.  10.  Give  examples.  11.  Repeat  the  note  and  explaiii  the  ex 
amples. 


IV.     BOTH   IIVFLECTIONS, 

Rule  V  I. —  The  different  members  of  a  sentence  express- 
ing comparison,  or  contrast,  or  negation  and  affirmation,  or 
where  the  parts  are  united  by  or  used  disjunctively,  require  dif- 
ferent inflections  ;  generally  the  rising  injiection  in  the  first 
member,  and  the  falling  infiection  in  the  second  member.  This 
order  is,  however,  sometimes  inverted. 

1^.  Comparison  and  contrast.     This  is  also  called  antithesis. 

Examples,  By  all  things  approving  ourselves  the  ministers  of  God ;  by 
honor',  and  dishonor^;  by  evil'  report,  and  good^  report;  as  deceivers',  and 
yet  true^;  as  unknown',  a  id  yet  welf  known;  as  dying',  and  behold  we 
live^;  as  chastened',  and  not  killed^ ;  as  sorrowful',  yet  always  rejoicing^  j 
as  poor',  yet  making  many  rich^ ;  as  having  nothing',  and  yet  possessing 
air  things. 

Europe  was  one  great  battle  field,  where  the  weak  struggled  for  free- 
dom', and  the  strong  for  dommion\  The  king  v/as  without  power',  and 
tlie  nobles,  without  principle\  They  were  tyrants  at  home',  and  robbers 
abroad\ 

2§.  Negation  and  affirmation. 

Examples.      He  desired  not  to  injure'  his  friend,  but  to  protect^  him. 
We  desire  not  your  money',  but  yourselves\ 
I  did  not  say  a  better'  soldier,  but  an  elder\ 
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If  the  affirmative  clause  comes  first,  the  order  of  the  inflec- 
tions is  inverted ;  as, 

He  desired  to  protect^  his  friend,  not  to  injure'  him. 
We  desire  yourselves^  not  your  money'. 
I  said  an  elder^  soldier,  not  a  better'. 

The  affirmative  clause  is  sometimes  understood ;  as, 
V/e  desire  not  your  money'. 
I  did  not  say  a  better'  soldier. 
The  region  beyond  the  grave,  is  not  a  solitary'  land. 

In  most  negative  sentences  standing  alone,  the  corresponding 
affirmative  is  understood,  hence  the  following 

Not  e. —  Negative  sentences,  Vv^hether  alone  or  connected 
with  an  affirmative  clause,  generally  end  wdth  the  rising  inflec- 
tion. 

If  such  sentences  are  repeated  em.phaticaily,  they  take  the 
falling  inflection  according  to  Rule  II ;  as, 

We  do  7101""  desire  your  money. 
I  did  not''  say  a  better  soldier. 

3§.   Or  used  disjunctively. 

Examples.  Did  he  ]>ehave  properly',  or  improperly^  1 

Are  they  living',  or  dead^  1 
Is  he  rich',  or  poor^*? 
Does  God,  having  made  his  creatures,  take  no  further'  care  of  them,  or 
does  he  preserve,  and  guide^  them  1 

Not  e. —  Where  or  is  used  conjunctively,  this  rule  does  not 
apply ;  as. 

Will  the  law  of  kindness'  or  of  justice  justify  such  conduct'] 

Qxiestions. — 1.  What  is  the  sixth  Rule  ?  2.  What  is  he  first  head  under  this  rule  ? 
8.  Give  an  example.  4.  What  is  the  second  head?  5.  Give  examples.  6.  Iftheaf 
firniative  clause  come  first,  in  what  order  are  the  inflections  used  ?  7.  Give  examples. 
8.  is  either  clause  ever  omitted  ?  9.  Repeat  the  note.  10.  If  sentences  requiring  the 
rieing  intlection  are  repeated  emphatically,  what  inflections  are  used  ?  11.  What  ia 
the  third  head  under  this  rule  ?     12.  Give  exiimples.     13.  Repeat  ilie  note. 


CIRCUMFLEX, 


The  circumflex  is  a  union  of  the  rising  and  falling  mflections 
upon  the  same  sound.  Properly  speaking,  there  are  two  of 
these,  the  one  called  the  rising  circumflex,  in  vvhich  the  voice 
slides  down  and  then  up;  and  the  other,  the  falling  circumflex, 
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in  wliich  the  voice  slides  upward  and  then  downward  on  the 
same  vowel.  They  may  both  be  deiioted  b}'-  the  same  mark ; 
thus  (a).  The  circumflex  is  used  chiefly  to  indicate  the  empha- 
sis of  irony,  or  of  contrast,  or  of  hypothesis. 

Examples.      Queen.      Hamlet,  you  have  your  father  much  offended. 
Hamlet.      Madam,  you  have  my  father  much  offended. 

This  is  the  emphasis  of  contrast.  The  queen  had  poisoned 
her  husband,  of  which  she  incorrectly  supposed  her  son  igno- 
rant, and  she  blames  him  for  treating  his  father-in-law  with  dis- 
respect. In  his  reply,  Hamlet  contrasts  her  deep  crime  with  his 
owTi  slight  oflence,  and  the  circumflex  upon  yuu,  becomes  proper. 

They  offer  us  their  protection.  Yes\  such  protection,  as  vultures  give 
to  lambs,  covering  and  devouring  them. 

Here  the  emphasis  is  ironical.  The  Spaniards  pretended, 
that  they  would  protect  the  Peruvians,  if  they  would  submit  to 
them,  whereas,  it  was  evident,  that  they  merely  desired  to  plun- 
der and  destroy  them.  Thus  their  protection  is  ironically  call- 
ed such  protection  as  vmltures  give  to  lambs,  &lc. 

1  knew  Vi'hen  seven  justices  could  not  make  up  a  quarrel ;  but  vi^hea 
the  parties  met  themselves,  one  of  them  thought  but  of  an  if;  as,  if  you 
said  so,  then  I  said  so ;  O  ho !  did  you  say  so  1  So  they  shook  hands 
and  were  sworn  brothers. 

In  this  example,  the  word  "so"  is  used  hypothetically,  that  is,  it 
implies  a  condition  or  supposition.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
rising  circumflex  is  used  in.  the  first  "  so,"  and  the  falling,  in  the 
second,  because  the  first  "  so"  must  end  with  the  rising  inflection, 
and  the  second,  with  the  falling  inflection,  accordmg  to  previous 
rules. 

Questions. — 1.  What  inflections  are  united  to  form  the  circumflex  ?  2.  Explain  the 
two  kinds  of  circumflex,  3.  What  does  the  circumflex  indicate  ?  4.  Give  an  example 
in  which  it  ia  used  to  indicate  the  emphasis  of  contrast,  and  explain  it.  5.  Explain 
the  one,  m  which  the  emphasis  of  irony  is  illustrated.  6.  Give  the  last  example  and 
explain  it. 


VI,     MONOTONE. 

When  no  v/ord  in  a  sentence  is  inflected,  it  is  said  to  be  read 
in  a  mo7Wto7ie;  that  is,  in  nearly  the  same  tone  throughout. 
This  uniformity  of  tone  is  occasionally  adopted,  and  is  fitted  to 
express  solemnity  or  sublimity  of  idea,  and  sometimes  intensity 
of  feeling..  It  is  used,  also,  when  the  whole  sentence  or  phrase 
is  emphitic.  In  books  of  elocution,  when  it  is  marked  at  ail^ 
it  is  generally  marked  thus,  ( — ),  as  in  the  fourth  line  following. 
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H^iice!  loathed  Melancholy! 
Where  brooding  darkness  spreads  ber  jealous  wmgs, 

And  the  night-raven  sings; 
There,  under  ebon  shades  and  low  browed  rocks, 

As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

In  dark  Cimmerian  darkness  ever  dwell. 

Qnestiona. — 1.  When  is  a  sentence  said  to  be  read  in  a  monotone  ?  2.  When  Is  the 
monotone  appropriate?  3.  W^hich  line  in  the  example,  is  to  be  read  in  this  wav  t 
4.  Why? 

SECTION   V. 

ACCENT, 

In  every  word,  which  contains  more  than  one  syllable,  one  of 
the  syllables  is  pronounced  Avith  a  somewhat  greater  stress  of 
voice,  than  the  others ;  as,  love'-ljj  where  this  stress  is  on  the 
first  syllable ;  and,  re-turn',  where  it  is  on  the  last  syllable. 
This  syllable  is  said  to  be  accented.  The  accented  syllable  is  dis- 
tinguished by  this  mark  ( ' ),  the  same  which  is  used  in  inflections. 
In  most  cases,  custom  is  the  only  guide  for  placing  the  ac- 
cent on  one  syllable  rather  than  another.  Sometimes,  however 
the  same  word  is  differently  accented,  in  order  to  mark  its  dif- 
ferent meanings ;  as, 

C<?7i'-jure,  to  practice  enchantments,  and  con-jure\  to  entreat. 
G'aZ'-lant,  brave.  ga\-lant',  a  gay  fellow. 

Aw'-gust,  a  month.  a.\i-gust',  grand,  &c 

A  number  of  words,  also,  have  their  accent  on  one  syllable 
when  verbs  or  adjectives,  and  on  another,  when  nouns;  as, 
Sub'-}ect,  the  noun,  and  to  snh-ject',  the  verb. 
Pres' -ent,        "  to  Tpre-se7it/,      " 

Con' -duct,       "  to  con-duct',    " 

Oi'-ject,  "  to  oh-ject',  &c." 

Questions.— I.  When  is  a  syllable  said  to  be  accented  ?  2.  Give  an  example.  3. 
How  is  the  accented  syllable  marlced  ?  4.  What  is  generally  the  guide  for  placing  the 
accent?  5.  When  is  the  same  word  differently  accented  ?  6.  Give  an  example  under 
each  head. 

SECTION    VI. 

EMPHASIS, 

That  stress  of  voice  which  marks  the  accent,  when  increased, 
forms  EMPHASIS.  A  word  is  said  to  be  emphasized,  when  it  is 
uttered  with  a  greater  stress  of  voice,  than  the  other  words  with 
which  it  is  comicctcd.     This  increased  stress  is,  generally,  not 
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upon  the  whole  word,  but  only  upon  the  accented  syllable. 
The  object  of  emphasis  is,  to  attract  particular  attention  to  the 
word  upon  which  it  is  placed,  indicating,  that  the  idea  to  be  con- 
veyed, depends  very  much  upon  that  word.  This  object,  as  just 
stated,  is  generally  accomplished  by  increasing  the  force  of  ut- 
terance, but  sometimes,  also,  other  methods  are  used,  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  change  in  the  inflection,  the  use  of  the  monotone,  or  by 
uttering  the  words  in  a  very  low  or  whispering  tone.  Emphatic 
words  are  often  denoted  by  italics,  and  a  still  stronger  empha 
sis,  by  capitals.  Emphasis  constitutes  the  most  important  feature 
in  reading  and  speaking,  and,  properly  applied,  gives  life  and 
character  to  language.  Accent,  inflection,  and,  indeed,  every 
thing  yields  to  emphasis.  The  inflections,  especially,  are  auxil- 
iary to  it.  In  the  article  on  that  subject,  it  has  been  already  ob- 
served, how  often  they  yield  to  emphasis,  or  are  used  to  enforce 
it.  In  the  following  examples,  it  will  be  seen  that  accent,  in 
like  manner,  is  governed  by  it. 

What  is  done,  cannot  be  undone. 
There  is  a  diflerence  between  giving  and  forgiving. 
He  that  rZescended  is  the  same  that  ascended. 
Some  appear  to  make  very  little  difference  between  decency  and  indc' 
cency,  ??wrality  and  immorality,  religion  and  trreligion. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  the  nature  and  importance  of 
emphasis,  than  the  following  example,  which  is  substantially  the 
same  with  one  given  by  Blair,  and  which  has  been  often  quoted. 
It  v\dll  be  observed  that  the  meaning  and  proper  answer  of  the 
question  varies  Avith  each  change  of  the  emphasis. 

Did  you  walk  into  the  city  yesterday'?      Ans,      No,  my  brother  went. 

Did  you  walk  into  the  city  yesterday*?      Ans.      No,  I  rode. 

Did  you  walk  into  the  city  yesterday  *?  Ans.  No,  I  went  into  the 
country. 

Did  you  walk  into  the  city  yesterday?  Ans.  No,  I  went  the  day 
before. 


ABSOLUTE  EMPHASIS. 


Sometimes  a  word  is  emphasized  simply  to  indicate  the  im- 
portance of  the  idea.     This  is  called  absolute  emphasis. 
The  following  are  examples. 

To  arms!  they  coyne,  the  Greek!  the  Greek  I 

Strike  —  till  the  last  armed  foe  expires, 

Strike  —  for  your  altars  and  your  fires, 
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Strike  —  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires, 
God  —  and  your  native  land. 
Woe  unto  you  Pharisees!   Hypocrites! 
Days,  months,  years,  and  a^es,  shall  circle  away, 
And  still  the  vast  waters  above  thee  shall  roll. 
In  instances  like  the  last,  it  is  sometinies  called  the  emphasis 
of  specification. 


U>     RELATIVE  EMPHASIS. 

Words  are  often  emphasized,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  idea  they 
express  as  compared  or  contrasted  with  some  other  idea.     This 
is  called  relative  emphasis.     The  following  are  examples. 
'   It  is  much  better  to  be  injured,  than  to  injure. 
TViey  fight  for  plunder,  we,  for  our  country. 
Homer  was  the  greater  genius,  Virgil,  the  better  artist. 

This  is  sometimes  carried  through  several  sets  or  pairs  of  an- 
tithesis, or  contrasted  words ;  as, 

A.  friend  cannot  be  known  in  prosperity;  an  enemy  cannot  be  hidden  in 
adversiiy. 

Tkey  follow  an  ad.venturer  whom  they  fear ;  we  serve  a  monarch  whom 
we  love. 

In  many  instances  one  part  only  of  the  antithesis  is  expressed, 
the  corresponding  idea  being  understood;  as, 

A  friendly  eye  would  never  see  such  faults. 

Here  the  unfriendly  eye  is  understood. 
King  Henry  exclaims,  while  vainly  endeavoring  to  compose 
himself  to  rest; 

How  many  thousands  of  my  stibjeds  are  at  this  hour  asleep. 

Here  the  emphatic  words  thousands^  subjects  and  asleep  are 
contrasted  in  idea  with  their  opposites,  and  if  the  contrasted  ideas 
were  expressed,  it  would  be  done  something  in  this  way: 

While  /  alone  their  sovereign  am  doomed  to  wakefidness. 


Illi     EMPHATIC    PHRASE. 

Sometimes,  several  words  in  succession  are  emphasized.    The 
following  are  examples. 

Shall  I,  the  conqueror  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  not  only  of  the  Alpine 
nations,  but  of  the  Alps  themselves  —  shall  I  compare  myself  with  this 

HALP-YEAR-CAPTAIN  1 
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Shall  we  try  argument  1  Sir,  we  have  been  trying  that  for  the  last 

TEN  YEARS. 

And  if  thou  said'st,  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 
Lowland  or  highland,  far  or  near, 
Lord  Angus, —  thou  —  hast  —  LJFJ^* 


IV.     EMPHATIC    PAUSE 


An  emphatic  expression  of  sentiment  often  requires  a  pause, 
where  the  grammatical  construction  authorizes  none.  This  is 
sometimes  called  the  rhetorical  pause.  Such  pauses  occur, 
cliiefly,  before  or  after  an  emphatic  word  or  phrase,  and  some- 
times both  before  and  after  it.  Their  object  is,  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  the  emphatic  idea,  or  to  give  the  mind  time  to  dwell  upon 
it,  and  thus  increase  the  impression. 

Examples,      Rise  —  fellow-men !  our  country  —  yet  remains ! 
By  that  dread,  name  we  wave  the  sword  on  high, 
And  swear,  for  her — to  live — vnth  her  — to  die. 
But  most-. — by  numbers  judge  the  poet's  song  ; 
And  smooth  or  rough,  with  them  is  —  right  or  wrong. 
He  said ;  then  full  before  their  sight 
Produced  the  beast,  and  lo !  —  ^ticas  u-hite. 

Questions. — 1.  When  is  a  word  said  to  be  emphasized  ?  2.  Upon  what  part  of  tbe 
word  is  the  increased  stress  placed  ?  3.  What  is  tiie  o!  ject  of  emphasis  ?  4.  In  what 
other  way,  than  the  one  just  mentioned,  can  this  be  accomplished  ?  5.  How  are  em- 
phatic words  marked  ?  6.  What  is  said  of  the  importance  of  emphaj^is  ?  7.  What 
other  things  yield  to  emphasis  ?  8.  Give  some  examples  in  v/hich  accent  yields  to  it. 
9.  What  is  absolute  emphasis?  10.  Give  examples.  11.  What  is  meant  by  relative- 
emphasis  7  12.  Give  the  examples,  and  show  the  words  contrasted.  13.  Give  the 
examples,  in  which  the  emphasis  is  carried  through  several  sets  of  contrasted  words, 
and  point  out  which  words  are  opposed  to  each  other.  14.  Is  the  idea  corresponding 
to  the  emphatic  word  ever  left  out  ?  15.  Explain  tlie  two  last  exain])les  under  this 
head,  and  show  what  is  the  idea  opposed  to  friendly,  in  the  one,  and  wliat  are  opposed 
to  tkoitsand,  subjects,  and  asleep,  in  the  other.  16.  What  is  meant  by  the  emphatic 
phrase?  17.  Give  the  examples.  18.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  emphatia 
pause  ?    19   Where  does  it  occur  ?    20.  What  is  its  object  ?    21.  Give  examples. 


SECTION    VII. 

POETIC    PAUSES, 


In  poetry,  we  have  three  sets  of  pauses,  viz.,  g^anamatical 
pauses;  rhetorical  pauses,  which  two  are  common  to  poetry  and 
prose;  and  poetic  pauses,  wdiich  are  peculiar  to  poetry.  The 
object  of  these  latter  is  simply  to  promote  the  melody. 

At  the  end  of  each  line,  a  slight  pause  is  generally  proper, 
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whatever  be  the  grammatical  construction  or  the  sense.  The 
purpose  of  this  is,  to  make  prominent  the  m_elody  of  the  measure, 
and,  in  rhyme,  to  allow  the  ear  to  appreciate  the  harmony  of  the 
similar  sounds. 

There  is,  also,  another  important  pause,  somewhere  near  the 
middle  of  each  line,  which  is  called  the  cesura  or  cesural  pause. 
In  the  following  lines  it  is  marked  thus  — 

There  are  hours  long  departed — which  memory  brings, 
Like  blossoms  of  Eden  —  to  twine  round  the  heart, 
And  as  time  rushes  by  —  on  the  might  of  his  wings. 
They  may  darken  awhile  —  but  they  never  depart. 

The  cesural  pause  should  never  be  so  placed,  as  to  injure  the 
sense.  The  folioAving  lines,  if  melody  alone  were  consulted, 
would  be  read  thus : 

With  fruitless  la — bor,  Clara  bound, 

And  strove  to  stanch — the  gusliing  wound  ; 

The  Monk  with  un — availing  cares, 

Exhausted  all — the  churches  prayers. 

This  manner  of  reading,  however,  it  will  be  readily  perceiv- 
ed, would  very  much  interfere  with  the  forcible  expression  of  the 
idea.  This  is  to  be  corrected,  by  making  the  cesural  pause 
yield  to  the  sense.  The  melody  is  not  injured  by  this,  as  much 
as  might  be  supposed.     The  above  lines  should  be  read  thus: 

"With  fruitless  labor — Clara  bound, 
And  strove  to  stanch — the  gushing  wound; 
The  Monk — with  unavailing  cares, 
•    Exhausted — all  the  churches  prayers. 

Sometimes,  where  the  sense  requires  it,  two  cesural  pauses 
may  be  made  instead  of  one,  as  in  some  of  the  followmg  lines. 
Soldier,  rest ! — thy  warfare  o'er, 
Sleep  the  sleep — that  knows  not  breaking; 
Dream — of  battle  fields  —  no  more, 
Days  of  danger  —  nights  of  waking. 

"Ah,  wretch  !  — in  wild  anguish  — he  cried, 
"From  country  —  and  liberty  —  torn! 
AhjMaratan!  — would  thou  hadst  died, 
Ere  o'er  the  salt  waves  —  thou  wert  borne." 

In  lines  like  the  following,  three  cesural  pauses  are  proper. 
The  first  and  last  are  slight  and  are  sometimes  called  demi- 
cesuras. 
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Our  bugles— sang  truce  —  for  tlie  night  cloud— had  lowered, 

And  the  sentinel  stars  —  set  their  watch  —  in  the  sky; 

And  thousands  — had  sunk  —  on  the  ground  —overpowered 

The  weary  —  to  sleep  —  and  the  wounded  —to  die. 

Questions. — 1.  How  many  kinds  of  pauses  are  used  in  poetry  ?  2.  Which  of  them 
are  common  to  both  poetry  and  prose  ?  3.  Which  is  used  in  poetry  alone  ?  4.  What 
is  the  object  of  this  latter  kind?  5.  Where  is  a  slight  pause  generally  proper?  6. 
V-haX  is  its  object  ?  7.  What  other  pause  in  poetry  is  used?  8.  What  is  it  called  ? 
0.  Point  it  out  in  tlie  example.  10.  What  caution  is  given  with  regard  to  its  use  ?  11. 
Explain  this  by  tlie  example  given  in  the  lines  "with  fruitless  labor,"  &e.  12.  W^hen 
T.ay  there  be  two  cesural  pauses  ?  13.  When  there  are  three,  what  are  the  first  and 
last  called  ? 


EXERCISES   FOR    PRACTICE    IN   INFLECTION   AND   EMPHASIS. 
In  these  examples,  the  words  to  be  mflected  and  emphasized  have  the 
appropriate  mark,  and  the  principles  applicable  to  them  are  explained,  by 
reference  to  the  proper  rule. 

.  On  the  Death  of  Franklin. ' 

Franklin'  is  DEAD\  The  genius  who  freed  America'^  and 
poured  a  copious  stream  of  knowledge  throughout  Europe',  is 
returned  unto  the  bosom  of  the  Divinity^.  The  sage  to  whom 
two  worlds'  lay  claim,  the  man  for  whom  science'  and  politics' 
are  disputing,  indisputably  enjoyed  an  elevated  rank  in  human 
nature'. 

The  cabinets  of  princes  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  notify- 
ing the  death  of  those  who  were  great' ^  only  in  their  funeral 
orations^.  Long  hath  the  etiquet  of  courts',  proclaimed  the 
mourning  of  hypocrisy" .  Nations'  should  wear  mourning  for 
none  but  their  benefactors.''  The  representatives'  of  nations 
should  recommend  to  public  homage',  only  those  who  have  been 
the  heroes  oi  humanity.'' 

All  the  inflections  in  the  above  extract  are  explained  by  P>.ules  I. 
and  IV.      SEC.   IV. 

Bonaparte. 

He  knew  no  motive'  but  interest""  —  acknowledged  no  crite- 
rion but  success'  —  he  worshiped  no  God'  but  ambitio7i\  s.nd 
with  an  eastern  devotion'  he  knelt  at  the  shrine  of  his  idolatry'. 
Sul"»sidiary  to  this,  there  was  no  creed'  that  he  did  not  profess\ 
there  was  no  opinion'  that  he  did  not  promulgate']  in  the  hope 
of  a  dynasty',  he  upheld  the  crescent']  for  the  sake  of  a  divorce' ^ 
he  bowed  before  the  cross']  the  orphan  of  St.  Louif',  he  became 
the  adopted  child  ofthe  republic']  and  with  a  parricidal  ingrati- 
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tude',  on  the  ruins  both  of  the  throne  and  the  tribune'^  he  reared 
the  throne  of  his  despotism\ 

At  his  touch', —  crowns'  crumbled\ — beggars'  reigned\ — sys- 
tems' va,nished\ — the  wildest  theories'  took  the  color  of  his 
whim\ — and  all  that  was  venerable\ — and  all  tlmtwas  novel' i— 
changed  places  with  the  rapidity  of  a  ^r<2m«\  Nature  had  no 
obstacle'  that  he  did  not  surmount]  space  no  oppositio7i  he  did 
not  spurn); — and  whether  amid  Alpine  rocks'"^ — Arabian  sands' 
—  or  Polar  snoios'^ — he  seemed  proofs  against  ^enZ",  and  einpo^v 
ered  with  ubiquity^. 

The  inflections  in  the  above  extract  are  chiefly  explained  by  the  pmi- 
ciple  of  antithesis  and  series.      Rules  VI.  and  II.  3^.  SEC.  IV. 

Hamlet s  reflections  on  seeing  the  skull  of  Yorick. 

Alas !  poor  Yorick^  !^  I  knew  him,  wcll^^  Horatio'° —  a  fellov>7 
of  infinite  jest'/  of  most  excellent  fancy\^  He  hath  borne  me 
on  his  back'/  a  thousand  times^/  and  now^"  \ossi  abhorred  in  my 
imagination  is  this  skuUM''  My  gorge  rises  a.t  \Cy  Here  hung 
those  lips  that  I  have  kissed,  I  know  not  how  oft?  "Where  are 
your  gibes\^  noxo  ?*  your  gambols''?^  jonx  so7igs^?^yoiu  flashes  of 
'/)ierriment\^  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar^  V  Not 
one'^^  now,  to  mock  your  grinning'?^  quite  chop-falleu'V  Now 
get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber^^  and  tell  her','  if  she  paint  an 
inch  thiclt^  yet  to  this  favor"'  will  she  come  at  last\'' 

»  SEC.  IV.  Rule  II.  2§.  "  Rule  I.  ""  Rule  IV.  '^  Rule  I.  Remark. 
•  Rule  III.  *  Now  is  contrasted  with  the  past,  and  the  circumflex  is 
proper.     ^  Rule  V.      s  Rule  IV.  Exception  or  Rule  II.  4§.      ^  Rule  II.  1§. 

Extracts  from  a  description  of  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field. 
Yet  still  lord  Marmion's  falcon  flew'* 
With  vv^avering  flight',*"  while ^ercer  grew 

Around',*  the  battle  yelP.*" 
The  border  slogan  rent  the  sky^** 
A  Home''  ["  a  Gordoii  l"  was  the  cry'/ 

Loud'^  were  the  clanofins:  blows'/ 
Advanced',"^— '  forced  back',''—  now  low"* —  now  high^* 

The  pennon  sunk"*—  and  rose'/ 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale'/ 
When  rent  are  rigging'/  shrouds'/  and  sail'/ 

It  wavered  'mid  the  foes'.'' 
The  war'/  that  for  a  space  did  fail'/ 
Now  trebly  thundering  swelled  the  gale'/ 

And'''-  Stanley' l^w'^SiS  the  cry'/ 
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A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread'/ 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye'-} — 
With  dying  hand',^  above  his  head',* 
Re  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade'/ 

And  shouted'/ — "  Victon/.'l 
Charge\^  Chester'/  charge'!^  Oti'/ Stanley'/  otC!^"— 

Were  the  last  words    of  Marmion  .'' 

*  SEC.    IV.    Rule  IV.       ^  Rule   I.     *=  Rule  II.  2§.     ^  Rule  VI.  IS. 
•  Rule  11.  3§.      'Rule  I.  Remark,      e  Rule  II.  1§. 

Reply  of  Shy  lock  to  Antoiiio^uho  wished  to  borrow  money  of  him. 
Seignor  Antonio',^  many  a  time',*  and  oft'/ 
In  the  Rialto,  you  have  rated  me'^ 
About  my  moneys'^  and  my  usances'-} 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug^/ 
For  sufferance!^  —  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe\'' 
You  called  me'* — niisheliever'^ — cut-throat  dog\^ 
And  spiT^" —  upon  my  Jewish  gabardine^;'' 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  my  own!} 
Weir,*"  then\^  it  now'^  appears  you  need  my  heljp"} 
Go  to,  then,^''  you  come  to  m.e'/  and  you  say',* 
"  Shylock',*  we  would  have  moneys' T'^      You^  say  so\'' 
Yoii^  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard\'' 
And  foot"  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cw/' 
Over  your  tlireshold\''      JSloney^^  is  your  suit\'' 
V/hat  should  I  say  to  you'?^     Should  I  not  say'/ 
Hath  a  dog^ —  money  ?^ —  is  it  possible',^ 
A  cup/ —  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats'?'"  or'/ 
Shall  I  bend  low\^  and  in  a  bondman's  key',* 
With  bated  breath',*  and  whispering  humbleness' j'' 
Say  this'?^ 
"  Fair  sir'!*  you  spit'°  on  me,  on  Vv^ednesday  last'/ 

.   You  spur'fied''^  me,  such  a  day';*  another  time'* 
You  called  me'* — dog^:°  and  for  these  —  courtesies,'^ 
I'll  lend  you  thus  much  —  money s\^ 

•  SEC.  IV.  Rule  IV.     '^  Rule  I.    =  Rule  IV.  Exception,  and  Rule  II.  4§. 

''  Circumflex,  because  his  present  request  is  contrasted  with  his  former 
abuse.  Dog,  cur,  and  courtesies  are  also  used  ironically.  "  Rule  III. 
'RuIeV,  s  Rule  11.  or  I.  The  order  is  inverted.  The  regular  order 
would  be  thus  ;  "  O/i  Wcdtiesday  last\  you  spit  on  r/ie."  "  On  such  a 
day\  yon  spurned^  me."  ^  Rule  II.  2§.  These  phrases  have  the  nature 
of  exclamation.     "^  Rule  VI.  3§. 
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SUGGESTIONS   TO  TEACHERS. 


To  read  with  an  appropriate  tone,  to  pronounce  every  syllable  properly  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  to  mind  the  pauses;  —  are  the  three  most  difficult  points  to  be  gained  in 
making  good  readers.  These  points  will  require  constant  attention  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  instruction  upon  this  subject.  Such  other  directions  for  reading,  and 
such  general  rules  as  are  considered  of  practical  utility,  will  be  found  in  the  Introduc- 
tory Article,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  several  lessons. 

One  great  maxim  in  teaching  is,  to  take  ojie  thing  at  a  time,  and  to  persevere  in  repe 
tition,  until  the  object  is  attained.  For  thisreason,  the  most  important  rules  are  repeated 
in  successive  lessons. 

If  teachers  will  classify  with  reference  to  particular  defects,  it  will  much  abridge 
the  labor  of  teaching.  Let  all  who  read  in  a  low  voice,  be  put  in  one  class ;  all  who 
pronounce  indistinctly,  in  another  ;  and  those  who  read  too  fast,  in  a  third  class,  and 
let  especial  attention  be  paid  to  each  of  these  faults. 

If  pupils  are  required  to  criticise  each  otlier's  reading,  and  to  go  towards  the  hebd  of 
the  class  as  they  correct  faults,  it  sustains  interest  in  the  exercise,  and  makes  them  more 
careful  in  reading. 

But  while  one  thing  should  be  prominently  attended  to  at  a  time,  many  things 
may  be  joined  collaterally,  if  proper  pains  be  taken. 

Let  a  class  be  called  to  read.  The  teacher  requires  the  pupil  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  emphasis.  I?iit  he  may,  at  the  same  time,  direct  them  to  stand  at  diiTerent  dif-"- 
tances  while  they  read  lessoiis  ;  and  thus  secure  a  proper  attention  to  force  or  loirdness 
of  utterance. 

Let  the  teacher  sonietimes  place  his  class  as  far  from  his  desk  as  the  room  will  per- 
mit, and  require  the  lessons  to  be  read  in  a  suppressed  tone,  but  so  distinctly  as  to  be 
audible  throughout  the  room;  and  in  this  way,  he  will  most  effectually  secure  distinct 
articulation. 

But  this  book  is  designed  for  other  purposes  than  merely  to  teach  the  pupil  to  read. 
The  selections  have  been  made  with  constant  reference  to  the  improvement  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Many  of  the  lessons  require  thought, 
and  an  extensive  range  of  reading,  in  order  to  be  appreciated,  and  before  they  can  he 
comprehended. 

Let  the  fertcAer  then  study  the  lessons  as  well  as  the  pupils.  Let  him  require,  that 
the  substance  of  what  has  been  read,  be  rOTidnuousIy  narrated  bj'  the  pui)il,  without 
recurrence  to  the  book.  Let  him  direct  that  this  be  written  down  with  no  other  appli- 
ancesathand  than  pen,  ink,  and  pajier.  Let  each  pupil  be  so  situated  that  he  can  de- 
rive no  assistance  from  his  fellow punil;  and  then  let  the  narratives,  both  oral  and 
written,  be  the  subject  of  severe  but  candid  criticism  by  the  teacher  and  the  other  pu- 
pils, as  to  the  style,  pronunciation,  grammar,  and  penmanship. 

Let  the  teacher  sometimes  read  aloud  a  lesson  to  his  class,  having  previously  remo- 
I'od  every  means  of  taking  notes  while  he  reads  —  and  then  let  him  require  each  pupil, 
\iitlun  agiven,  but  sufficient  time,  to  render  in  wri*ing,  and  from  recollection,  an  ab- 
gtract  of  what  he  lias  read. 

This  exercise  improves  the  attention,  practices  the  pen,  gives  fluency  of  expression, 
and  a  readiness  of  employing  the  ideas  gained  in  readhig,  as  capital  of  our  own  ;  and 
w  ill  be  found  highly  interesting  to  the  pupils,  and  highly  improving  in  a  greater  variety 
of  ways,  than  many  other  highly  approved  methods  of  recitation. 
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JNIcGUFFEY'S 

NEWLY    REVISED 

FOURTH    READER. 


To  Teachers.  —  In  orthography,  Dr.  Webster's  authority  has  been  followed,  as 
presented  in  the  last  editions  of  his  works.  The  changes  originally  suggested  by 
this  author,  were  intended  lo  bring  back  to  the  standard  of  common  usage  words  which 
had  been  corrupted  in  their  orthography,  and  to  promote  the  uniformity  required  by 
analogy  and  derivation.  Where  the  public  have  not  met  his  views,  he  has  withdrawn 
his  stiggestions,  so  that  his  authority,  at  present,  coincides  with  usage  as  established  by 
the  great  body  of  intelligent  and  well  informed  writers.  This  is  tlie  standard  which 
has  been  uniformly  adopted  in  all  the  works  of  the  Eclectic  Series. 

In  defiiiition,  that  meaning  only  has  been  given  which  is  appropriate,  in  the  connec- 
tion in  which  the  word  is  used. 

The  proper  inflections  are  marked  to  a  considerable  extent.  Tlie  mark  denoting 
these  is  frequently  placed  over  tlie  emphatic  word  of  the  clause,  and  thus,  iu  some 
measure,  forms  also  a  guide  lo  the  emphasis. 

LESSON     I. 


Pi.  u  L  E  .  —  Be  careful  to  pronounce  every  syllable  distinctly,  and  not 
to  join  the  words  together.  Nothing  is  more  important  to  good  reading 
than  attention  to  this  rule,  and  yet  most  young  readers  violate  it. 

^Exercises- under  the  Rule. — To  he  read  over  several  times  bj-- all  the  Pupils.  In 
the  following  exercises,  dithcult  sounds  liave  been  introduced,  whicJi  are  commonly 
uttered  with  indistinctness,  or  entirely  omitted.  The  difficult  soujids  are  put  in  italics.] 

He  was  incsLpable  of  it.  (Here  take  care  not  to  join  ble  and  of.)  He 
was  amiafeZe,  respectable,  formidaZ'Zi?,  unbearable,  intole?"fl^Z^,  unmanage^Z'Z^, 
terrible.  (Here  utter  distinctly  the  sound  ble.)  fie  was  branded  as  a 
traitor.  Thou  prob'st  my  wound.  He  was  stretched  on  the  floor.  But 
RtUh  clave  unto  her. 

[The  above  rule  is  so  important,  that  exercises  under  it  will  be  continued  for  several 
lessons.  Practice  upon  thein  should  be  persevered  in,  until  the  sounds  are  distinctly 
&ud  easily  articulated.] 


SPELL      AND      DEFINE 

3.  Re-du'-ced,    p.     brought    to  pov- 

erty. 

4.  .Vi'-o-late,«>.  to  break,  to  transgress. 

5.  In-vest'-i-gate,  v.  to  inquire  into. 
Di'-a-lect,  n.  a  particular  form  of 

speech. 


6.  Con-front',  v.  to  stand  face  to  face 

7.  Im-pos'-tor,  71.  a  deceiver. 
At-tor'-ney,  n.  a  lawyer, 
l-den'-ti  ty,  ti.  sameness. 
Ex-trem'-i-ty,  n.  the  utmost  distress. 
Op-por-tu'-ni-ty,  n.  a  suitable  time. 


Respect  for  the  Sabbath  Rewarded.  —  Edinbiorgh  Paper. 

1.  In  the  city  of  Bath,  not  many  years  since,  lived  a  barber^ 
who  made  a  practice  of  following  his  ordinary  occupation  on 
the  Lord's  day.     As  he  was  pursuing  his  morning's  employ- 
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ment,  he  happened  to  look  into  some  place  of  worship,  just  as 
the  minister  was  giving  out  his  text,  "  Remember  the  Sabbath 
day,  to  keep  it  holy."  He  listened  long  enough  to  be  convin- 
ced, that  he  was  constantly  breaking  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
by  shaving  and  dressing  his  customers  on  the  Lord's  day.  He 
became  uneas3r,  and  went  with  a  heavy  heart  to  his  Sabbath  task. 

3.  At  length  he  took  courage,  and  opened  his  mind  to  his 
minister,  who  advised  him  to  give  up  Sabbath  dressing,  and 
worship  God.  He  replied  that  beggary  would  be  the  conse- 
quence. He  had  a  flourishing  trade,  but  it  would  almost  all  be" 
lost.  At  length',  after  many  a  sleepless  night  spent  in  weeping 
and  praymg,  he  was  determmed  to  cast  all  his  care  upon  God\ 
as  the  more  he  reflected,  the  more  his  duty  became  apparent'. 

-  3.  He  discontinued  Sabbath  dressing',  went  constantly  and 
early  to  the  public- services  of  religion',  and  soon  enjoyed  that 
satisfaction  of  mind  which  is  one  of  the  rewards  of  doing  our 
duty,  and  that  peace  of  God  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away\  The  consequences  he  foresaw,  actuallv  fol- 
lowed. His  genteel  customers  left  him,  and  he  was  nickname^l 
a  Puritan'  or  Methodist'.  He  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  fash- 
ionable shop,  and,  in  the  course  of  years,  became  so  reduced',  as 
to  take  a  cellar  under  the  old  market  house,  and  shave  the  com- 
mon people', 

4.  One  Saturday  evening,  between  light  pnd  dark,  a  stranger 
from  one  of  the  coaches,  asking  for  a  barber,  was  directed  by 
the  ostler,  to  the  cellar  opposite.  Coming  in  hastily,  he  re- 
quested to  be  shaved  quickly,  vv'hile  they  changed  horses,  as  he 
did  not  like  to  violate  the  Sabbath.  This  was  touching  the 
barber  on  a  tender  chord.  He  burst  into  tears  —  asked  the  stran- 
ger to  lend  him  a  half-penny  to  buy  a  candle,  as  it  was  not  light 
enough  to  shave  him  with  safety.  He  did'  so,  revolving  in  his 
mind  the  extreme  poverty' to  which  the  poor  man  must  be  reduced'. 

5.  When  shaved,  he  said,  "  There  must  be  something  extra- 
ordinary in  your  history,  which  I  have  not  now  time  to  hear. 
Here  is  half  a  crown  for  you.  "When  I  return,  I  will  call  and 
investigate  your  case.  What  is  your  name'?"  "  WillTam 
Reed',"  said  the  astonished  barber.  "  William  Reed'!"  echoed 
the  stranger:  "William  Reed'!  by  your  dialect  you  are  from 
the  West'."  "  Yes,  sir,  from  Kingston,  near  Taunton."  "  Will- 
iam Reed',  from  Kingston',  near  7'aunton'!  What  was  youi 
father's'  name  T  "  Thomas'."  "  Had  he  any  brother  ?"  "  Yes, 
sir;  one  after  whom  I  was  named;  but  he  went  to  the  Indies', 
and,  as  we  never  heard  ftom  him',  we  supposed  him  to  be  dead'." 
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6.  "  Come  along\  follow  me\"  said  the  stranger,  '•  I  am  go- 
ing to  see  a  person  who  says  his^  name  is  William  Reed,  of 
Kingston,  near  Taunton.  Come'  and  confront'  him.  If  you 
prove  to  be  indeed  he  who  you  say  you  are',  I  have  glorious 
news  for  you.  Your  uncle  is  dead',  and  has  left  an  im- 
mense fortune ,  which  I  will  put  you  in  possession  of,  when  all 
legal  debts  are  removed'." 

7.  They  went  by  the  coach'  —  sav/  the  pretended  William 
Reed',  and  proved  him  to  be  an  impostor'.  The  stranger,  who 
was  a  pious  attorney',  was  soon  legally  satisfied  of  the  barber's 
identity,  and  told  him  that  he  had  advertised  him  in  vain.  Prov- 
idence had  now  thro  vim  him  in  his  way',  in  a  most  extraordi- 
nary manner',  and  he  had  great  pleasure  in  transferring  a  great 
many  thousand  pounds'  to  a  v/orthy  man'  —  the  rightful  heir  of 
the  property".  Thus  was  man's  extremity',  God's  opportunity'. 
Had  the  poor  barber  possessed  one  half-'pen7iy'^  or  even  had 
credit  for  a  candle\  he  might  have  remained  unknown  for  years'  ; 
but  he  trusted  God',  who  never  said',  "Seek  ye  my  face"  in  vain\ 

GtuEsTiONS  .  —  1.  "What  excited  the  barber's  attention  on  the 
subject  of  keeping  the  Sabbath'?  2.  To  what  conclusion  did  he  come'? 
3.  What  was  the  effect  upon  his  business'?  4.  To  what  situation  was 
he  reduced  1  5.  When  he  was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  what  change 
in  his  fortunes  took  place  1  6.  What  circumstance  led  to  liis  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  he  was  heir  to  a  large  property'?  7.  Who 
evidently  brought  about  all  these  tilings  '?  8,  Are  men  always  rewarded 
for  obeying  God '?      9.   W~here  are  they  rewarded  "? 

10.  In  the  5th  paragraph,  at  the  words  "  William  Reed,"  why  is  the 
falling  inflection  used  in  the  first  instance,  (Rule  III.)  and  the  rising  in- 
flection, the  three  other  times  the  words  are  used  *?  (Rule  V.  Note). 
11.  In  the  Gth  paragraph,  why  is  the  falling  inflection  used  at  the  words 
"along,"  "come,"  "  confront  r'  (Rule  II.  1§).  12.  Why  the  falling  in- 
flection at  the  words  "half-penny,"  and  "candle,"  in  the  last  sentence"? 
(Exception  to  Rule  IV.  also  Rule  II.  4  §).  13.  Why  would  these  words 
have  the  rising  inflection  if  they  were  not  emphatic'?  (Rule  IV.) 
14,   Give  rules  for  the  other  inflections  marked.   (I,  II.   III.  and  IV.) 

Errors  .  —  1.    Ok-er-'pa-tion  for  oc-cu-pa-tion ;  miii-stcr  for  min-is- 

icv  ;    Sd^-bcr  day  for  Sab-bath  day  ;   2.   keer    for  care  ;  3.  sv.l-ler  for  cel-Iar  ; 

4.  half-pen-ny  should   be   pronounced  hap'-pen-ny  or   Jui'-fen-nij;   7.  ex- 

Ciini-i-ty  for  ex-trem-i-ty. 

Spell  and  Define. — 1.  Practice,  occupation,  convinced ;  2.  beggary,  consequence, 
flourishing;  3.  services,  satisfaction;  4.  ostler;  5.  extraordinary;  6.  confront; 
7.  pretended,  legally,  advertised,  transferring. 
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LESSON  II.  9^ 


Exercises.  — To  be  read  over  until  the  difficult  sounds  are  dis- 
tinctly and  easily  uttered.  The  ribs  of  death.  Can  you  cry,  crackers, 
criine,  cruelty,  crutches  7  The  orbhl  moon.  It  was  the  worst  act  of  all 
acts.  It  is  a  mixed  gcvemment.  The  idle  spindle.  Long  droves  of  cat' 
tU.  Their  deeds  show  their  feelings.  The  length,  and  breadth,  and 
highth,    and  depth  of  the  thing.      It  was  highly  a7id  holily  done. 


SPELL   AND    DEFINE 


1.    At-test',  V.  to  bear  witness  to. 
3.    Ac'-tion,  n.  a  claim  made  before   a 
court. 
As-si'-zes,  m.  a  court  of  justice. 

6.  Plaint'-if,  n.  the  person  who  commen- 

•  ces  a  suit  at  court. 

7.  Pre-ca'-ri-ous,  a.  uncertain. 
Ju'-ry-man,  74.  one  who  serves  on  a 

jury,   and  whose  business  it  is  to 
hear  tlie  evidence  and  decide  whicli 


Es-cept',  V.  to  object. 
10.  Dex'-trous,  a,  skUful,  artful,     [gument. 

Ad-du'-ced,  p.  brought  forward  in  ar- 
il. Plead'-er,  n.  one  that  argues  in  a  court 
of  justice. 

De-po'-sed,  v.  gave  evidence  on  oath. 

Ver'-dict,  n.  the  decision  of  a  jury  con- 
cerning the  matter  referred  to  them 
12.  Fore'-man,  n.  the  chief  man  of  a  jury 
14.  Dem-on-stra'-tions,  n.  certain  proof. 


party  is  right.  I  15.  Soph'-ist-rj',  71.  false  reasoning. 


The   Just  Judge. — Anonymous. 

\.  A  gentleman  who  possessed  an  estate  worth  about  five 
hundred  a  year,  in  the  eastern  part  of  England,  had  two  sons. 
The  eldest  being  of  a  rambling  disposition,  went  abroad.  After 
several  years,  his  father  died;  when  the  younger  son,  destroying 
his  will,  seized  upon  the  estate.  He  gave  out  that  his  elder 
brother  was  dead',  and  bribed  false  witnesses'  to  attest  the  truth' 
of   it. 

2.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  elder  brother  returned;  but  came 
home  in  destitute  circumstances.  His  younger  brother  repulsed 
him  with  scorn,  and  told  him  that  he  was  an  impostor  and  a 
cheat.  He  asserted  that  his  real  brother  was  dead  long  ago ; 
and  he  could  bring  witnesses  to  prove  it.  The  poor  fellow,  hav 
mg  neither  money  nor  friends,  was  in  a  sad  situation.  He  went 
louiid  the  parish  making  complaints,  and,  at  last,  to  a  lawyer, 
who,  when  he  had  heard,  the  poor  luan's  story,  replied,  "You 
have  nothing  to  give  me.  If  I  undertake  your  cause  and  lose'  it, 
it  will  bring  me  into  disgrace',  a&  all  the  wealth  and  evidence'  are 
on  your  brother's'  side. 
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3.  "  However,  I  will  undertake  it  on  this  condition ;  you  shall 
enter  into  an  obligation  to  pay  me  one  thousand  guineas,  if  I  gain 
the  estate  for  you.  If  I  lose'  it,  I  know  the  consequences';  and  I 
venture  with  my  eyes  open\"  Accordingly,  he  entered  an  action 
against  the  younger  brother,  which  was  to  be  tried  at  the  next 
general  assizes  at  Chelmsford,  in  Essex. 

4.  The  lawyer,  having  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  young 
man,  and  being  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  a  thousand  guineas, 
set  liis  wits  to  work  to  contrive  the  best  method  to  gain  his  end 
Ax  last,  he  hit  upon  this  happy  thought,  that  he  would  consult 
tlie  first  Judge  of  his  age.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale.  Accord- 
ingly, he  hastened  up  to  London,  and  laid  open  the  cause,  and 
all  its  circumstances.  The  Judge',  who  was  a  great  lover  of 
justice',  heard  the  case  attentively,  and  promised  hun  all  the  as- 
sistance in  his  power \ 

5.  The  lawyer  having  taken  leave,  the  Judge  contrived  mat- 
ters so  as  to  finish  all  his  business  at  the  King's  Bench,  before 
the  assizes  began  at  Chelmsford.  When  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  place,  he  dismissed  his  man  and  horses,  and  sought  a  sin- 
gle house.  He  found  one  occupied  by  a  miller.  After  some 
conversation',  and  making  himself  quite  agreeable',  he  proposed 
to  the  miller  to  chang-e  clothes''  with  him.  As  the  Judo-e  had  a 
ver}?-  good'  suit  on,  the  man  had  no  reason  to  object\ 

6.  Accordingly,  the  Judge  shifted  from  top  to  toe,  and  put  on  a 
complete  suit  of  the  miller's  best.  Armed  with  a  miller's  hat, 
and  shoes,  and  stick,  he  walked  to  Chelmsford,  and  procured 
good  lodfring,  suitable  for  the  assizes,  that  should  come  on  next 
d.ay.  When  the  trials  came  on,  he  walked  like  an  ignorant 
country  fellow,  backward  and  forward  along  the  county  hall. 
He  observed  narrowly  what  passed  around^  him;  and  when  the 
court  began  to  fill',  he  found  out  the  poor  fellow  who  was  the 
plaintir. 

7.  Ar  soon  as  he  came  into  the  hall,  the  miller  drew  up  to 
him.  "  Honest  friend',"  said  he,  "  how  is  your  cause  like  to  go^ 
to-day?"  "Why,  my  cause  is  in  a  very  precarious  situation', 
and,  if  I  lose'  it,  I  am  ruined  for  life\"  "  Well,  honest  friend'," 
replied  the  miller,  "will  you  take  my  advice'?  I  will  let  you 
into  a  secret\  which  perhaps  you  do  not  knou^]  every  English- 
man has  the  right  and  privilege  to  except  against  any  one  jury- 
man out  of  the  whole  twelve ;  now  do  you  insist  upon  your  priv- 
ilege, without  givino"  a  reason  why,  and,  if  possible,  get  me  cho- 
sen in  his  room,  end  I  will  do  you  all  the  service  in  my  power." 

8.  Accordingly,  when  the  clerk  had  called  over  the  names 
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of  the  jurymen,  the  plaintif  excepted  to  one  of  them.  The  judge 
on  the  bench  Avas  highly  offended  with  this  liberty.  '•  What  do 
you  mean\"  said  he,  "  by  excepting  against  that''  gentleman  ?" 
"  I  mean,  my  lord,  to  assert  my  privilege  as  an  Englishman, 
without  giving  a  reason  why." 

9.  The  judge,  who  had  been  highly  bribed,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal it  by  a  show  of  candor,  and  having  a  confidence  in  the  su- 
periority of  his  party,  said,  "  Well  sir',  as  you  claim  your  piivi- 
lege  in  one'  instance,  I  will  granf  it.  Whom  would  you  wish 
to  have  in  the  room  of  that  man  excepted?"  After  a  short  time, 
taken  in  consideration,  "  My  lord',"  saj^s  he,  '^  I  wish  to  have  an 
honest^  man  chosen  in;"  and  looking  romidthe  court — "My  lord', 
there  is  that  miller''  in  the  court ;  we  will  have  him"^  if  you 
please."     Accordingly,  the  miller  was  chosen  in. 

10.  As  soon  as  the  clerk  of  the  court  had  given  them  all  their 
oaths,  a  little  dextrous  fellow  came  into  the  apartment,  and  slip- 
ped ten  golden  guineas  into  the  hands  of  eleven  jurymen,  and 
gave  the  miller  but  five.  He  observed  that  they  were  all  bribed  as 
well  as  himself,  and  said  to  his  next  neighbor,  in  a  soft  whisper, 
"  How  much  have  yov)  got?"  '-Ten  pieces',"  said  he.  But 
he  concealed  what  he  had  got  himself.  The  cause  was  opened 
hj  the  plaintif  s  counseP;  and  all  the  scraps  of  evidence  they 
could  pick  up',  were  adduced  in  his  favor.'    . 

11.  The  younger  brother  Avas  provided  with  a  great  number 
of  witnesses,  and  pleaders,  all  plentifully  bribed,  as  well  as  the 
judge.  The  witnesses  deposed,  that  they  were  in  the  self-same 
country  when  the  brother  died,  and  saw  him  buried.  The  coun- 
selors pleaded  upon  this  accumulated  evidence;  and  every  thing 
went  with  a  full  tide  in  favor  of  the  younger  brother.  The 
judge  summed  up  the  evidence  with  great  gravity  and  delibera- 
tion';— ''-  and  now  gentlemen  of  the  jury',"  said  he,  "  lay  your 
heads  together ,  and  bring  in  your  verdict'  as  you  shall  deem 
most  just\" 


m 

are  you  agreed".^  and  wno snail  speak"  lor  y 

agreed',  my  lord',"   replied  one,  "  and  our  foreman'  shall  speak 

foi-  us."     "'Hold',  my  lord',"  replied  the  miller;  "we  are  not'' 

all  agreed."     "  W^hy'?"  said  the  judge,  in  a  very  surly  manner, 

"  what's  the  matter  with  yoiC?  What  reasons  have  you'  for  disa- 

gTeeing?" 

13.  "  I  have  several  reasons,  my  lord,"  replied  the  miller: 
'the  first  is,  they  have  given  to  all  these  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
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ttTi!  broad  pieces  of  gold,  and  to  me  but  jive^;  which,  you  know, 
is  not  fair.  Besides,  I  have  many  objections  to  make  to  the  false 
reasonmgs  of  the  pleaders,  and  the  contradictory  evidence  of  the 
witnesses."  Upon  this,  the  miller  began  a  discourse,  which 
discovered  such  vast  penetration  of  judgment,  euch  extensive 
knowledge  of  law,  and  was  expressed  with  such  manly  and  ener- 
getic eloquence,  that  it  astonished  the  judge  and  the  Vv4iole  court. 

14.  As  he  was  going  on  with  his  powerful  demonstrations, 
the  judge,  in  great  surprise,  stopped  him.  "  Where  did  you 
come  from,  and  who  are  you ?"  "I  came  from  Westminster 
Hail,"  replied  the  miller  ;  "My  name  is  Matthew  Hale;  I  am 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  I  have  observed  the 
iniquity  of  your  proceedings  this  day ;  therefore,  come  do^vn 
from  a  seat  which  you  are  nowise  worthy  to  hold.  You  are 
one  of  the  corrupt  parties  in  this  iniquitous  busmess,  I  will 
come  up  this  moment  and  try  the  cause  all  over  again." 

15.  Accordingly',  Sir  MattheAv  went  up,  with  his  miller's 
dress  and  hat  on,  began  the  trial  from  its  very  commencement', 
and  searched  every  circumstance  of  truth  and  falsehood\  He 
evinced  the  elder  brother's  title  to  the  estate,  from  the  contradic- 
tory evidence  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  false  reasoning  of  the 
pleaders  ;  unraveled  all  the  sophistry  to  the  very  bottom,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory  in  favor  of  truth  and  justice. 


Q,  u  E  s  T  I  o  N  s .  —  1,  What  were  the  circumstances,  under  which  the 
younger  brother  took  possession  of  his  father's  estate  %  2.  How  did  he 
treat  his  elder  brother  upon  his  return  1  3.  What  did  the  elder  brother 
dol  4.  To  whom  did  the  lawyer  apply  for  advice's  5.  What  plan  did 
Chief  Justice  Hale  pursue  %  6.  Vv'as  he  successful  1  7.  What  influ- 
enced him  to  take  all  this  trouble  '? 

8.  What  are  the  rules  for  the  mtlection  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  first 
paragraph  %  (Rules  I.  and  IV),  9.  V/hat,  for  those  in  the  last  sentence  of 
the  2nd  paragraph  %  10,  Give  rules  for  the  inflections  which  are  marked 
in  the  7th  paragraph!  (Rules  I,  II.  III.  IV.  and  V).  II.  Give  the  rules 
for  the  inflections  marked  in  the  12th  paragraph,  (Rules  I.  II.  III.  IV. 
and  V),  12.  Why  are  the  words  "ten"  and  "five"  in  the  l3th  paragraph 
inflected  dificrently  %    (Rules  VI.    Contrast). 

Errors.  —  1.  ^ Slate  for  es-tate ;  2.  des-tute  for  des-ti-tute ;  3,  ven- 
ter for  ven-ture;  4.  stim-er-la-ted  for  stim-u-la-ted  ;  6.  ^ sizes  for  as-si-res  •, 
7.  priv-lij  for  priv-i-lege;  8.  'cep-ted  for  ex-cept-ed;  9.  sio-pe-ror-i-ty  for 
su-pa-ri-or-i-ty ;  \\.  ver-dic^  for  ver-dict ;  14.  no-vmys  for  no-wise;  15. 
vic-t^r-y  for  vic-to-ry. 
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LESSON  III. 


ExERCiS'ES.  —  Earth  that  entomb^ st  all  my  heart  holds  dear.  Ilis 
attempts  were  fruitless.  Hold  off  yoior  hands,  gentlemen.  The  sounds  of 
fiorses'  hoofs  were  heard.  What  ward'st  thou  here  1  It  was  wrencJied  by  the 
hand  of  violence.  Their  singed  tops,  though  bare,  still  stand.  The 
strength  of  his  tioslrils  is  terrihie.  A  gentle  current  rippled  by.  He  barVd 
the  dart.  How  do  you  like  herbs  in  your  broth  7  Thou  baiVst  the 
dart  that  wounds  thee.      Thou  barVd'st  the  dart. 

"^  SPELL    AND    DEFINE. 

1.    Ex-te'-ri-or,  n.  outward  appearance.    .  5.  Def'-i-cit,  n,  a  deficiency,  want. 

De-pict'-ed,  p.  painted,  represented.        6.  De  faitlt'-er,   n.  one   who  fails  to  ac- 

4.    Eev'-e-nues,  n.  annual  income  from  count  for  public  money   intrusted  to 

taxes,  public  rents,  iStc.  belonging  his  care. 

to  the  public.                                         9.  Ex-per-i-inent'-al,  a.  derived  from  ex- 

As-sid'-u-ous,  a.  very  attentive,   [slate.  \  perience. 

Fi-nance',  b.  income  of  tJie  king  or    I  Iii-junc'-tion,  n.  a  command. 


The   jMaNIAC. — Anonynwus. 

1.  A  gentleman  who  had  traveled  in  Europe,  relates  that  he 
one  day  visited  the  hospital  of  Berlin,  where  he  saw  a  man 
whose  exterior  was  very  striking.  His  figure,  tall  and  com- 
manding, was  bending  with  age,  but  more  with  sorrow;  the 
few  scattered  hairs  which  remained  on  his  temples  were  white, 
almost  as  the  driven  snov/,  and  the  deepest  melancholy  was  de- 
picted in  his  countenance. 

2.  On  inquiring  who  he  was,  and  what  brought  him  there,  he 
started,  as  if  from  sleep,  and  after  looking  round  him,  began 
with  slow  and  measured  steps  to  stride  the  hall,  repeating  in  a 
low  but  audible  voice,  "  Once  one  is  two ;  once  one  is  two." 

3.  Now  and  thv°n  he  Avould  stop  and  remain  with  his  arms 
folded  on  his  breast,  as  if  in  contemplation,  for  some  minutes ; 
then  again  resuming'  his  walk,  he  continued  to  repeat'  •'  Once 
one  is  two' ;  once  one  is  two\"  His  story',  as  our  traveler  un- 
derstood it,  was  as  follows'. 

4.  Conrad  Langr',  collector  of  the  revenues  of  the  city  of 
Berlin',  had  long  been  known  as  a  man  whom  nothing  could  di- 
vert from  the  paths  of  honesty'.  Scrupulously  exact  in  all  his 
dealings',  and  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties',  he  had 
acquired  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  minister  of  finance',  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect 
the  accounts  of  all  officers'  connected  with  the  revenue'. 

5.  On  castmg  up  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  a  particular  year', 
he  found  a  deficit'  oi  ten  thousand  ducats'.     Alarmed  at  this  dis- 
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covery',  he  went  to  the  minister\  presented  his  accounts',  and  in- 
formed hiin  that  he  did  not  know  how  it  had  arisen',  and  that  he 
had  been  robbed'  by  some  person  bent  on  his  ruin\ 

6.  The  minister  received  his  accounts,  but  thinking  it  a  duty 
to  secure  a  person  who  might  probably  be  a  defauher,  he  caused 
him  to  be  arrested,  and  put  his  accounts  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
his  secretaries,  for  mspection,  who  returned  them  the  day  after, 
with  the  information  that  the  deficiency  arose  from  a  miscalcula- 
tion ;  that  in  multiplying,  Mr.  Lange  had  said,  once  one  is  two^ 
instead  of,  once  one  is  one. 

7.  The  poor  man  was  immediately  released  from  confinement, 
his  accounts  returned,  and  the  mistake  pointed  out.  During  his 
imprisonment,  which  lasted  but  two  days,  he  had  neither  eaten, 
drank,  nor  taken  any  repose — and  when  he  appeared,  his  coun- 
tenance was  as  pale  as  death.  On  receiving  his  accounts,  he 
was  a  long  time  silent ;  then  suddenly  awaking  as  if  from  a 
trance,  he  repeated,  "  once  one  is  tAvo." 

8.  He  appeared  to  he  entirely  insensible  of  his  situation ; 
would  neither  eat, nor  drink,  unless  solicited  ;  and  took  notice  of 
nothing  that  passed  around  him.  Whilst  repeating  his  accustom- 
ed phrase,  if  any  one  corrected  him  by  saying,  "  once  one  is  one;^' 
his  attention  was  arrested  for  a  moment,  and  he  said,  "  ah,  right, 
once  one  is  one  ;"  and  then  resuming  his  walk,  he  continued  to  re- 
peat, "  once  one  is  tAvo."  He  died  shortly  after  the  traveler  left 
Berlin. 

9.  This  affecting  story',  whether  true'  or  untrue\  obviousJy 
abounds'  with  lessons  of  instruction\  AlasM  how  easily  is  the 
human  mind  thrown  off  its  balance';  especially  when  it  is  stayed 
on  this  worlcV  only — and  has  no  experimental  knovvdedge  of  the 
meaning  of  the  injunction  of  Scripture',  to  cast  all  our  cares  upon 
Him'  who  careth  for  us,  and  v.''ho  heareth  even  the  young  ra- 
veils'  when  they  cry. 

(Questions.  —  1.  You  may  sketch  the  circumstances  here  nar- 
ratcil.  2.  How  do  you  account  for  the  unhivging  of  this  man's  mind  1 
3.   Is  it  common  that  one  idea  keeps  possession  of  a  maniac's  miad  1 

4.  Give  the  rules  for  the  inflections  marked  in  paragra})hs  3,  4,  and  5. 
(Rules  I  and  IV.)  5.  In  the  9th  paragraph,  why  have  the  words  *'  true 
and  untrue,"  diflerent  inflections'?   (Rule  VI.) 

Errors  . — 1.  Hos-p'tl  for  hos-pi-tal ;  Jig-ger  for  fig-ure;  3.  ahms  for 
arms ;  corv-tin-crd  for  con-tin-u-od ;  5.  dc-Ji'-cit  for  def-i-cit ;  du^cals'  for 
duc'-ats;  ac-cov/iice  iox  ac-counts;  6.  ??mi-5/c7' for  min-is-ter;  \est-ed  foi 
fix-rest-ed ;  mis-cal-Icer-la-iian  for  mis-cal-cu-la-tion  j  8.  ar-t^r  for  aft^r. 
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LESSON    IV. 


Exercise  s. —  They  reefed  the  top  sails.  No  dangers  fright  him. 
He  qiir/nch^d  a  flame.  She  laughs  at  him.  A.jravie  of  adamant.  She 
begged  pardon.  Thou  look^st  from  thy  throne  in  the  clouds,  and  laugh'st 
at  the  storm.  The  glow  woirn,  lights  her  lamp.  The  table  groans  beneath 
its  burden.  All  clothed  in  rags  an  infant  lay.  The  birds  vxre  allfledg'd 
in  the  nest. 


SPELL 


Hom'-age,  n.  reverence  and    service 

paid  by  a  suViject  to  his  king, 
bar'-on,  n.  a  lord,  a  7iobIeman. 
Duch'-y,  n.  the  territory  of  a  duke. 
Bark,  n.  a  vessel,  a  sma!)  ship. 
Seck'-less,  a  careless,  thoughtless. 


AND 
3. 


DEFINE 

Fes'-tal,  a.  pertaining  to  a  feast,  gay. 

Tourn'-ey,  n.  (pro.  tum'-ij)  a  kind  of 
sport  in  which  persons  tried  their 
courage  and  skill  in  fighting  with  the 
lance  and  sword,  [on  an  instrument. 

Min'-strel,  n.  one  who  siiigs  and  plays. 


He  Never  Smiled  Again.  —  Mrs.   Hemans. 

Henry  I.  king  c/i"  England,  Avho  commenced  his  reign  A.  D. 
1100,  had  a  son  called  William,  a  brave  and  noble  minded  youth, 
who  had  arrived  at  his  eighteenth  year.  The  king  loved  him 
most  tenderly,  and  took  care  to  have  him  recognized  as  his  suc- 
cessor by  the  states  of  England:  and  carried  him  over  to  Nor- 
mandy, in  the  north  of  France,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
barons  of  that  duchy.  On  the  prince's  return,  the  vessel  in 
which  he  embarked  was  Vv'recked.  He  was  placed  in  a  boat 
and  might  have  escaped,  had  he  not  been  called  back  by  the 
cries  of  his  sister.  He  prevailed  on  the  sailors  to  row  back  and 
take  her  in ; — but  no  sooner  had  the  boat  approached  the  wreck, 
than  numbers  v/ho  had  been  left,  jumped  into  it,  and  the  whole 
were  drowned.  Iving  Henry,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
his  son,  fainted  away,  and  from  that  moment,  he  never  smiled 
again. 

1.  The  bark  that  held  the  prince  went  dowTi\ 
The  sweeping  waves  rolled  on  ;* 
And  what  was  England's  glorious  crown' 

lih  him  that  wept  a  son'  ? 
He  lived' — for  life  may  long  be  borne', 

Ere  sorrow  breaks  its  chain' ; 
Still  comes  not  death  to  those  w^ho  mourn* ; 
He  never  smiled  aoainM 
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3.  There  stood  proud  forms  before  his  throne, 

The  stately  and  the  brave^ ; 
But  which  could  fill  the  place  of  one'? 

That  one  beneath  the  wave. 
Before  him',  passed  the  young  and  fair 

In  pleasure's  reckless  train' ; 
But  seas  dashed  o'er  his  son's  bright  hair  — 

He  never  smiled  again ! 

3.  He  sat  where  festal  bowls'  went  round ; 

He  heard  the  minstrer  sing ; 
He  saw  the  tourney's^  victor  crowned' 

Amid  the  might}?-  ring'; — 
A  murmur  of  the  restless  deep' 

Mingled  with  every  strain', 
A  voice  of  winds  that  would  not  sleep' : — 

He  never  smiled  again ! 

4.  Hearts  in  that  time,  closed  o'er  the  trace 

Of  vows  once  fondly  poured': 
And  strangers  took  the  kinsriian^ s'  place 

At  many  a  joyous  board'; 
Graves',  which  true  love  had  bathed  with  tears  ; 

Were  left  to  heaven's  bright  rain'; 
Fresh  hopes  were  born  for  other  years: — 
He  never  smiled  ao^ain ! 


Questions. — 1.  Relate  the  historical  event  upon  which  this 
poem  is  founded.  2.  About  how  long  since  did  it  happen!  3.  Whero 
is  Normandy'?  4.  Is  there  any  thing  in  earthly  splendor  that  can  soothe 
the  suffering  heartl  5.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  third  stanza.  6. 
Who  are  m-eant  by   "  strangers"  in  the  4th  stanza. 

7.  How  should  the  fourth  line  of  the  second  stanza  be  readi  (See 
page  29).  8.  Why  is  the  falling  inflection  used  at  the  word  "  touiney," 
at  the  third  line  of  the  third  stanza?  (Rule  II.)  N.  B.  All  the  other 
inflections  are  explained  by  Rules  I.  III.  and  IV. 

Errors  —Eng-land  for  Ing-Iand  ;  re-cog' -niz-ed  for  rec'-og-niz-ed  ; 
sar-rid  for  car-ri-ed;  hull  for  whole  ; — 3.  fes-l'l  for  fes-tal ;  min-stnil  for 
min-strel;  resl-css  for  rest-less;  4.  fon-hj  for  fond-ly. 

Spell  and  Define  . — Recognized,  wrecked,  prevailed  j — 2, 
stJitoly ;  3.  murmur,   restless ;  4,  trace,  vows,   kinsman,  joyous. 

5 
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McGUFFEY'S  FOURTH  READER 


LESSON  V. 


Exercises  . —  We  saw  a  la.rge  dead  fisk  fioating.  And  he  sfew 
him.  Every  man^s  house  is  his  castle.  This  meteorous  vapor  is  called 
"  Will  0*  the  luisp."  I  thrust  three  thousand  thistles  tlirough  the  thick  of  my 
ihumb.  Braid  broad  braids,  my  brave  hahes.  We  never  swerved,  but  lost 
our  swivel  gun.  Crazy  Craycroft  caught  a  crate  of  crinkled  crabs.  Where 
is  the  crate  of  crinkled  crabs  that  crazy  Craycroft  caught  7 


SPELL     AND     DEFINE 


Proj'  ect,  71.  a  design,  apian. 
The'-o-ries,  n.  schemes,  speculation. 
Re-dress',  v.  to  relieve,  to  repair. 
Pros'-e-cute,  v.  to  pursue  for  punishment 
before  a  legal  tribunal. 


Griev'-an-ces,  ?i.  whatever   oppresses  or 

injures. 
Phi-lan'-thro-py,  n.  the  love  of  mankind. 
Par-ti'-tion,  n.  a  division. 
En-gross'-ed,  p.  entirely  taken  up. 


True  and  False   Philanthropy. — Anonymous. 

Mr.  Fantom.  I  despise  a  narrow^  field.  O  for  the  reign  of 
universal  benevolence' !  I  want  to  make  all  mankind'  good  and 
happy. 

Mr.  Goodman.  Dear  me'!  Sure  that  must  be  a  wholesale 
sort  of  a  job:  had  you  not  better  try  your  hand  at  a  town'  or 
neighborhood'  first  ? 

Mr.  F.  Sir,  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head  for  relieving  the  mis- 
eries of  the  whole  world.  Every  thing  is  bad  as  it  now  stands. 
I  would  alter  all  the  laws,  and  put  an  end  to  all  the  wars  in  the 
world.  I  would  put  an  end  to  all  punishments ;  I  would  not 
leave  a  single  prisoner  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  This  is  what 
I  call  domg  things  on  a  grand  scale. 

Mr.  G.  A  scale  with  a  vengeance !  As  to  releasing  the 
prisoners,  however,  I  do  not  much  like  that,  as  it  would  be  lib- 
erating a  few  rogues  at  the  expenst.  of  all  honest  men ;  but  as  to 
the  rest  of  your  plan,  if  all  countries  would  be  so  good  as  to  turn 
Christians,  it  might  be  helped  on  a  good  deal.  There  would  be 
still  misery  enough  left  indeed';  because  God  intended  this  world 
should  be  earth  and  not  heaven'.  But,  sir',  among  ail  your 
changes,  you  must  destroy  human  corruption',  before  you  can 
make  the  v/orld  quite  as  perfect  as  you  pretend\ 

Mr.  F.  Your  project  would  rivet  the  chains  which  mine  is 
designed  to  break. 

Mr.  G.  Sir,  I  have  no  projects.  Projects  are,  in  general, 
the  offspring  of  restlessness,  vanity,  and  Idleness.  I  am  too 
busy'  for  projects',  too  contented'  for  theories',  and,  I  hope,  have 
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too  much  honesty  and  humility'  for  a  philosopher/  The  utmost 
extent  of  my  ambition  at  present  is,  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  a 
poor  apprentice,  who  has  been  cruelly  used  by  his  master :  in- 
deed, I  have  another  little  scheme,  which  is  to  prosecute  a 
fellow,  who  has  suffered  a  poor  wretch  in  the  poorhouse,  of 
which  he  had  the  care,  to  perish  through  neglect,  and  you  must 
assist  me. 

31r.  F.  Let  the  iovm  do  that.  You  must  not  apply  to  ir.e 
lor  the  redress  of  such  petty  grievances.  I  own  that  the  wrongs 
of  the  Poles  and  South  Americans  so  fill  my  mind,  as  to  leave 
me  no  time  to  attend  to  the  petty  sorrows  of  poorhouses,  and  ap- 
prentices. It  is  provinces^  empires',  contments',  that  the  benev- 
olence of  the  philosopher  embraces ;  every  one  can  do  a  little 
paltry  good  to  his  next  neighbor. 

Mr.  G.  Every  one  ca7i',  but  I  do  not  see  that  every  one  does\ 
If  they  would,  indeed,  your  business  would  be  ready  done  to 
your  hands,  and  your  grand  ocean  of  benevolence  would  be  fill- 
ed with  the  drops,  which  private  charity  would  throw  into  it. 
I  am  glad,  however,  you  are  such  a  friend  to  the  prisoners\  be- 
cause I  am  just  now  getting  a  little  subscription',  to  set  free  your 
poor  old  friend  Tom  Saunders\  a  very  honest  brother  mechanic, 
Avho  first  got  mto  debt,  and  then  into  jail,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  but  merely  through  the  pressure  of  the  times\  A  number 
of  us  have  given  a  trifle  every  week  towards  maintaining  his 
young  family  since  he  has  been  in  prison ;  but  we  think  we  shall 
do  much  more  service  to  Saunders,  and  indeed  in  the  end,  lighten 
our  own  expense,  by  paying  down,  at  once,  a  little  sum,  to  re- 
lease him,  and  put  him  in  the  way  of  maintaining  his  family 
again.  We  have  made  up  all  the  m.oney  except  five  dollars.  I 
am  already  promised  four,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
give  me  the  fifth.  And  so,  for  a  single  dollar,  without  any  of 
the  trouble  we  have  had  in  arranging  the  matter,  you  will,  at 
once,  have  the  pleasure  of  helping  to  save  a  worthy  family  from 
starving,  of  redeeming  an  old  friend  from  jail,  and  of  putting  a 
little  of  your  boasted  benevolence  into  action.  Realize !  Mr. 
Fantom :  there  is  nothing  like  realizing. 

Mr.  F.     Why,  hark'  ye,  Mr.  Goodman', do  not  think  lvalue 
a  dollar';  no  sir,  I  despise'  money ;  it  is  trash',  it  is  dirt',  and  be- 
neath the  regard  of  a  Vv^se  man'.     It  is  one  of  the  unfeeling  in.- 
'  ventions  of  artificial  society.     Sir',  I  could  talk  to  you  half  a  day 
on  the  abuse  of  riches',  and  my  own  contempt  of  money'. 

Mr.  G.     O  pray  do  not  give  yourself  that  trouble'.     It  will 
be  a  much  easier  way  of  proving  your  sincerity',  just  to  put  your 
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hand  in  your  pocket',  and  give'  me  a  dollar  without  saying  a 
word  about^  it:  and  then  to  you',  who  value  time'  so  much\  and 
money'  so  little',  it  will  cut  the  matter  short.  But  come  now, 
(for  I  see  you  will  give  nothing),  I  should  be  mighty  glad  to 
know  w^hat  is  the  sort  of  good  you  do  yourselves,  since  you  al- 
ways object  to  what  is  done  by  others. 

Mr.  F.  Sir,  the  object  of  a  true  philosopher  is,  to  diffuse 
light  and  knowledge,  I  wish  to  see  the  whole  world  enlight- 
ened. 

Mr.  G  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,  you  are  a  wonderful  man,  to' 
keep  up  such  a  stock  of  benevolence',  at  so  small  an  expense^; 
to  love  mankind  so  dearly,  and  yet  avoid  all  opportimities  of 
doing  them  good ;  to  have  such  a  noble  zeal  for  the  millions' .^ 
and  to  feel  so  little  compassion  for  the  units'; — to  long  to  free  em- 
fires'  and  enlighten  kirbgdoms'y  and  deny  uistruction  to  your  ov.ii 
village'  and  comfort  to  your  o\vn  family\  Surely,  none  but  a 
philosopher'  could  indulge  so  much  philanthropy''  and  so  much 
frugality'  at  the  same  time.^  But  come\  do  assist  me  in  a  parti- 
tion I  am  making  in  our  poorhouse,  between  the  old'.,  w^hom  I 
want  to  have  better  fed'.,  and  the  young\  whom  I  want  to  have 
more  ivorked\ 

Mr.  F.  Sir,  my  mind  is  so  engrossed  with  the  partition  of 
Poland,  that  I  cannot  bring  it  down  to  an  object  of  such  insig- 
nificance, I  despise  the  man,  whose  benevolence  is  sw^allowed 
up  in  the  narrovvT  concerns  of  his  own  family,  or  village,  or 
country. 

Mr.  G.  Well,  now  I  have  a  notion,  that  it  is  as  well  to  do 
one's  oion'  duty,  as  the  duty  of  another''  man;  and  that  to  do  good 
at  home',  is  as  well  as  to  do  good  ahroad\  For  my  part,  I  had 
as  lief  help  Tom  Saunders'  to  freedom,  as  a  Pole''  or  a  South 
American^  though  I  should  be  ver}?^  glad  to  help  them  too.  But 
one  must  begin  to  love  somewhere,  and  to  do  good  somewhere ; 
and  I  think  it  is  as  natural  to  love  one's  own  family,  and  to  do 
good  in  one's  own  neighborhood,  as  to  any  body  else.  And  if 
ever}'-  man  in  every  family,  village,  and  coimty  did  the  same, 
why  then  all  the  schemes  would  meet,  and  the  end  of  one  vil- 
lage or  town  where  I  was  doing  good,  would  be  the  beginning 
of  another  ville.ge  where  somebody  else  was  doing  good;  so  my 
scheme.*  would  jut  into  m^^  neighbor's  ;  his  projects  would  unite 
with  those  of  some  other  local  reformer :  and  all  would  fit  with 
a  sort  cf  dovetail  exactness. 

Mr.  F.  Sir,  a  man  of  large  views  will  be  on  the  watch  for 
great  occasions  to  prove  his  benevolence. 
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Mr.  G.  Yes,  sir ;  but  if  they  are  so  distant  that  he  cannot 
leach  them,  or  so  vast  that  he  cannot  grasp  them,  he  may  let  a 
thousand  little,  snug,  kind,  good  actions  slip  through  his  fino-ers 
in  the  meanwhile :  and  so,  between  the  great  things  that  he  can- 
not'' do,  and  the  little  ones  that  he  will'  not  do,  life  passes,  and 
nothing'  will  be  done. 

Q,  u  E  s  T  I  o  N  s. — 1.   If  we  wish  to  be  useful  where  must  we  beainl 

2.  If  every  one  acted  upon  this  principle,  what  would  be  the  consequence  1 

3.  Are  those,  who  make  great  professions  of  enlarged  philanthropy,  eQn- 
erally  sincere  7  4.  How  did  Mr.  Fantom  prove  his  insincerity?  5. 
How  do  such  persons  generally  pass  through  lifel 

6,  What  is  the  rule  for  the  different  inflections  upon  the  contrasted 
words  "  millions"  and  "  units,"  "  kingdom'"  and  "  village"  and  '<  family," 
"  philanthropy"  and  "  frugality"'?  7.  What  kmd  of  emphasis  is  that 
called,  which  is  here  applied?  8.  What  is  the  rule  for  the  risinxr  inflec- 
tion upon  the  negative  sentence  ending  with  "  dollar  1"  (Rule  VI.  2§. 
Note.)  9.  Point  out  those  words  in  this  lesson,  to  which  the  6th  rule 
for  inflections  apphes.  10.  What  examples  of  relative  emphasis  on  the 
first  page  of  this  lesson  7  II.  Parse  the  words  "avoid"  and  "deny" 
page  52.      12.   Parse  "  neighbor's,"  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page. 

N.  B.  A  number  of  words  used  antithetically  in  this  lesson,  and  mark- 
ed with  the  rising  and  falling  inflections,  may,  with  equal  propriety  be 
read  vvdth  the  circumflex ;  such  as,  "  units  and  millions,"  "  own  and  an- 
other," "home  and  abroad,"  &c. 

Errors. —  ^^llQle-?.el  for  whole-sale ;  wuld  for  world  ;  pun-ish-munce 
for  pun-ish-ments ;  pns-7ier  for  pris-on-er ;  mus  dis-troy  for  must  de-stroy 
crule-ly  tor  cru-el-ly;  mus  as-sis  for  must  as-sistj  con-t^nence  for  con-ti- 
nents ;  gHn  for  giv-en ;  stock  er  b^'ncv^hcTice  for  stock  of  be-nev-o-Ience  •  d-- 
sp-ise  for  de-spise;  op-er-t%i^ni-Ues  for  op-por-tu-ni-ties ;  cuTn-pas-sioii  for 
rom-pas-sion ;  put-i-timi  for  par-ti-tion ;  nar-rer  cun-cerris  for  nar-row  con- 
cerns 5  nat-cr-ul  for  nat-u-ral ;  lo-c'l  or  lo-cul  for  lo-cal ;  uc'ca-sioiis  ft>r  oc^ 
ca-sions. 

Spell  and  Define  . —  Universal,  miseries,  prisoner,  vencreance, 
rastlessness,  philosopher,  apprentice,  provinces,  business,  realize,  artificial, 
sincerity,  diffuse,  enlightened,  frugality,  insignificance,  pchemes,  local,  re- 
former, dovetail,  exactness,  occasions,  benevolence,  grasp,  actions,  mean- 
while. 
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LESSON  VI. 


Exercises.  —  The  range  of  the  valleys  is  h|s.  He  was  the 
first  embassador  sent.  Sioords  and  pens  are  .both  eniployed.  I  do  not 
Jliaich  from  argument.  He  never  loinced,  for  it  hurt  him  not.  Do  not 
singe  your  gown.  Plucked  from  its  native  tree.  Nipt  in  the  bud.  Thou 
found  'st  me  poor,  and  keep  ht  me  so. 


SPELL    AND     DEFINE 


Con-trol',  ■».  to  subdue,  to  restrain,  to 
govern.  [by  elfort. 

1.    Cult'-ure,  n.  cultivation,  improvement 
3.    Def -er-ence,  71.  regard,  respect. 


6.    Su-per-an'-nu-a-ted,  a.  impaired  by  old 

a£!;e  and  infirmity. 
7     Rep'-ri-mand,  v.  to  reprove  for  a  fault. 
8.    A-cliiev'-ed,  p.  (pro.  a-chievd')  gained. 


Control  your  Temper.  —  Todd. 

1.  No  one  has  a  temper  naturally  so  good',  that  it  does  not 
need  attention  and  cultivation^;  and  no  one  has  a  temper  so  bad', 
but  that,  by  proper  culture,  it  may  become  pleasant\  One  of  the 
best  disciplined  tempers  ever  seen,  was  that  of  a  gentleman  v:ho 
was,  naturally,  quick,  irritable,  rash,  and  violent^ ;  but,  by  hav- 
ing the  care  of  the  sick,  and  especially  of  deranged  people,  he 
so  completely  mastered'  himself,  that  he  was  never  known  to  be 
thrown  off  liis  guard\ 

2.  The  difference  in  the  happiness  which  is  received  or  be- 
stowed by  the  man  who  governs  his  temper,  and  that  by  the 
man  who  does  not,  is  immense.  There  is  no  misery  so  con- 
stant, so  distressing,  and  so  intolerable  to  others',  as  that  of  hav- 
ing a  disposition  which  is  your  master\  and  which  is  continually 
fretting^  itself.  There  are  corners  enough,  at  every  turn  in  life, 
against  which  we  may  run,  and  at  which  we  may  break  out  in 
impatience,  if  we  choose. 

3.  Look  at  Roger  Sherman',  who  rose,  from  a  humble  occu- 
pation', to  a  seat  in  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States',  and 
whose  judgment  was  received  with  great  deference'  by  that 
body  of  distinguished  men\  He  made  himself  master  of  his 
temper',  and  cultivated  it  as  a  great  business  in  life'.  There  are 
one  or  two  instances  which  show  this  part  of  his  character  in  a 
light  that  is  beautiful. 

4.  One  day,  after  having  received  his  highest  honors,  he  was 
sitting  and  reading  in  his  parlor.  A  roguish  student,  in  a  room 
close  by,  held  a  looking-glass  in  such  a  position,  as  to  pour  the 
reflected  rays  of  the  sun  directly  in  Mr.  Sherman's  face.       He 
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moved  his  chair,  and  the  thing  was  repeated.  A  third^  time  the 
chair  was  moved,  but  the  looking  glass  still  reflected  the  sun 
in  his  eyes.  He  laid  aside  his  book,^  went  to  the  Avindow\  and 
many  witnesses  of  the  impudence  expected  to  hear  the  ungentle- 
manly  student  severely  reprimanded.  He  raised  the  windov/ 
gently,  and  then'  —  shut  the  window-blind^ ! 

5.  I  cannot  forbear  adducing-  another  instance  of  the  power 
he  had  acquired  over  himself  He  was  naturally  possessed  of 
strong  passions  ;  but  over  these  he  at  length  obtained  an  extra- 
ordinary control.  He  became  habitually  calm,'  sedate',  and 
self-possessed',  Mr.  Sherman  was  one  of  those  men  who  are 
not  ashamed  to  maintain  the  forms  of  religion  in  their  families. 
One  morning  he  called  them  all  together,  as  usual,  to  lead  them 
in  prayer  to  God';  the  "  old  family  Bible"  was  brought  out,- 
and  laid  on  the  table. 

6.  Mr.  Sherman  took  his  seat,  and  placed  beside  him  one  of 
his  children,  a  child  of  his  old  age';  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
seated  around  the  room';  several  of  these  were  now  grov/n  up.^ 
Besides  these',  some  of  the  tutors  of  the  college  were  boarders 
m  the  family,  and  were  present  at  the  time  alluded  to.  His 
aged  and  superannuated  mother  occupied  a  corner  of  the  room', 
opposite  the  place  where  the  distinguished  Judge'  sat. 

7.  At  length,  he  opened  the  Bible,  and  began  to  read.  The 
child  who  was  seated  beside  him,  made  some  little  disturbance, 
upon  which  Mr.  Sherman  paused,  and  told  it  to  be  still.  Again 
he  proceeded';  but  again  he  paused,  to  reprimand  the  little  of- 
fender', whose  playful  disposition  would  scarcely  permit  it  to  be 
still'.  At  this  time,  he  gently  tapped  its  ear.  The  blow,  if  blow 
it  might  be  called,  caught  the  attention  of  his  aged  mother,  who 
now,  with  some  effort,  rose  from  the  seat,  and  tottered  across 
the  room.  At  length,  she  reached  the  chair  of  Mr.  Sherman, 
and,  in  a  moment,  most  unexpectedly  to  him,  she  gave  him  a 
blow  on  the  ear  with  all  the  force  she  could  summon.  "  There^" 
said  she',  "  you  strike  your'  child,  and  I  will  strike  mi7ie\" 

8.  For  a  moment,  the  blood  was  seen  mounting  to  the  face 
of  Mr.  Sherman  ;  but  it  was  07ily'  for  a  moment,  when  all  Vv^as 
calm  and  mild  as  usual.  He  paused'  —  he  raised  his  spectacles* 
—  he  cast  his  eye  upon  his  mother' — again  it  fell  upon  the 
book'  from  which  he  had  been  reading'.  Not  a  word  escapeb 
him  ;  but  again  he  calmly  pursued  the  service,  and  soon  after, 
sought,  in  prayer,  an  ability  to  set  an  example  before  his  house- 
hold, which  should  be  worthy  of  their  imitation.     Such  a  vie- 
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tory  was  worth  more  than  the  proudest  one  ever  achieved  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

CLuESTiONS.  —  1.  Has  any  one  a  temper  perfectly  good  1  2.  Has 
any  one  a  temper  so  bad  that  it  cannot  be  governed  and  made  pleasant  1 
3.  How  is  this  done  "i     4.   To  whom  does  a  bad  temper  give  most  pain  1 

6.  Is  it  a  duty  to  control  it  1     6.  liepeat  the  two   anecdotes  related  of 
Judge  Sherman. 

7.  Give  the  rules  for  the  inflections  marked  in  this  lesson.  (Rules  I.  II. 
IV.  VI). 

Errors. —  1.  Cid-ter  for  cul-ture ;  2.  ivrtol-rer-ble  for  in-tol-er-a- 
ble ;  3.  def-runce  for  def-er-ence ;  4.  pus-i-tion  for  po-si-tion ;  vun- 
der-bline  for  win-dow-blind  ;  5.  u-shal  for  u-su-al ;  6.  op-per-site  for  op- 
po-site. 

Spell  and  Define  .  —  1.  Deranged ;  2.  intolerable,  impatience ; 
3.  cultivated ;    4.   reflected,   impudence ;    5.  adducing,  acquired,  sedate  ; 

7.  disturbance,  summon  ;   8.   ability,  example,  imitation. 


LESSON    VII.    ^ 


Exercise  s. —  Y/e  constructed  an  arc,  and  began  'the  problem. 
The  surf  beat  heavily.  Arm !  warriors,  arm !  Return  to  thy  dwelling,  aU 
lonely  return.  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof.  Send  me  Smithes 
Thucydides.  Thou  t-ear'st  my  heart  asunder.  I  give  my  ha,7id  and  heart 
too  to  this  vote. 


Sphere,  n.  the  expanse  in  which  the 

heavenly  bodies  appear. 
Moan,  n.  lamentation,  grief  expressed 

in  words  or  cries. 
Crya'-tal,  a.  clear,  transparent. 


SPELL     AND     DEFINE 

3.  Ca-reer'-ing,  p.  moving  rapidly. 
Swerves,  v.  deviates  from,  varies  from. 

4.  Nest '-ling,  n.  a  young  bird  in  the  nesU 
Un-plumes'  v.  strips  of  its  feathers. 


The  Child's  Inquiry. — Doane. 

1.  What  is'  that,  mother'? 

The  lark'  my  child'. 
The  morn  has  just  looked  out,  and  smiled, 
When  he  starts  from  his  humble  grassy  nest, 
And  is  up  and  away  with  the  dew  on  his  breast, 
And  a  hymn  in  his  heart,  to  yon  pure  bright  sphere 
To  warble  it  out  in  his  Maker's  ear. 
Ever,  my  child',  be  thy  m.orn's  first  la3rs', 
Tuned,  like  the  lark's,  to  thy  Maker's  praise'. 
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2.  What  is  that\  mother'? 

The  dove\  my  son. — 
And  that  low,  sweet  voice,  like  a  widow's  moan, 
Is  flowing  out  from  her  gentle  breast, 
Constant  and  pure  by  that  lonely  nest, 
As  the  wave  is  poured  from  some  crystal  urn' 
For  her  distant  dear  one's  quick  return . 
Ever,  my  son',  be  thou  like  the  dove'; 
In  friendship'  as  faithful',  as  constant'  in  love\ 

3.  What  is  ihat\  mother? 

The  eagle\  m.j  boy, 
Proudly  careering  in  his  course  of  joy'; 
Firm,  in  his  own  mountam  vigor  relying'; 
Breasting  the  dark  storm';  the  red  bolt'  defying ; 
His  wing  on  the  wind',  and  his  eye  on  the  sun', 
He  swerves  not  a  hair',  but  bears  onward',  right  on  . 
Boy,  may  the  eagle's  flight  ever  be  thine ; 
Onward,  and  upward,  and  true/to  the  line. 

4.'  What  is  that',  mother'? 

The  swan,  my  love. 
He  is  floating  do"\^m  from  his  native  grove, 
No  loved  one  now,  no  nestling  nigh ; 
He  is  floating  down  by  himself,  to  die. 
Death  darkens  his  eye,  and  unplumes  his  wings, 
Yet  his  sweetest  song  is  the  last  he  sings. 
Live  so',  my  love',  that  when  death  shall  come'. 
Swanlike  and  svv^eet  it  may  waft  thee  home'. 

doESTiONs  . — 1.  Ma}"^  we  not  often  derive  useful  instruction  from 
observation  of  nature  1  2.  What  lesson  is  drav^n  from  the  lark  1  3. 
What  from  the  dove  7  4.  The  eagle  1  5.  The  swan  1  6.  What  beau- 
tiful 3gure  in  verse  second  ? 

7.  In  the  second  stanza,  why  has  "  that"  the  falling  inflection  7  (Rule 
III),  8.  Why  has  "  mother"  in  the  same  sentence  the  rising  inflection  1 
(Rule  IV).  9.  Why  has  the  answer  "  dove"  the  falling  inflection  I 
10.  Give  the  rules  for  the  inflections  marked  in  the  3d  stanza.  (Rules 
II  3§.  III).     11.  Parse  the  word  "  relying,"  in  the  same  stanza. 

Errors  . —  1.  Hime  for  hymn  ;  2.  loid-der  for  wid-ow ;  Jlow-in*  for 
flow-ing ;  coiirstan^  for  con-stant ;   4.  ness-lin^  for  nest-ling ;  2oaf  for  waft. 

Spell  and  Define  . —  1.  Grassy,  warble ;  2.  constant,  um, 
friendship ;    3,  vigor,  relying  ;    4.  floating,  swanlike,  waft. 
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LESSON    VIII. 


Exercises  . —  It  was  a  species  of  calxy  which  he  showed  me. 
The  word  fdch  is  of  doubtful  derivation.  If  thou  fall'st,  thou  fall^st  a 
blessed  martyr.  Health  is  indispensable  to  the  soldier.  Those  who  lie 
entomb' d  in  the  cemetery.  The  attempt  and  not  the  deed  confounds  us. 
But  truth,  and  Uberty,  and  virtue  would  fall  with  him.  The  song  bega^ 
from  Jove.      Do  you  mean  plain  or  playing  ? 


SPELL     AND     DEFINE 


5. 


Gi-gan'-tic.  a.  very  great  or  mighty. 
Con-stel-la'-tioii,  n.  a  cluster  of  stars. 
Rar-poon',  n.  a  spear  used  for  killing 

whales. 
Le-vi'-a-than,  n.  a  huge  sea  animal. 
Top-gal'-laut,  a.  highest.   Top-gallant 

sails  are  the  highest  sails  commonly 

used  in  a  vessel.  [ship. 

Cours'-es,  n.  the  principal  sails  of  a 
Clew'-ed,  p.  tied,  made  close. 
Wind'-ward,  n.  the  point  from  which 

the  wind  blows. 
Ve-loc'-i-ty,  n.  rapidity. 
Knots,  n.   a  division  of  the  log-line. 


12, 


Sailing  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two 
knots  to  the  half  minute  is  the  &ame 
as  one  or  two  miles  an  hour. 

Ca-tas'-tro-phe,  n.  an  unfortunate  con- 
clusion, a  calamity. 

Bows,n.  (pro.  bouze)  the  roundhig  part 
of  aship's  side  forward. 

Chains,  n,  here  put  for  chain-wales, 
which  are  the  planksabreast  of  the 
mast,on  which,  at  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sel, the  shrouds  are  extended. 

Col-lis'-ion,  n.   the    act   of    striking 

together.  [from. 

Re-coil',  V.  to  start  back,  to  shrink 


The  Whale  Ship. — Prov.  Lit.  Journal. 

1.  They  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  pursue  a  perilous 
vocation,  and  well  deserve  the  prayers  which  are  offered  for  them 
in  the  churches.  It  is  a  hard  life — full  of  danger,  and  of  strange 
attraction.  The  seaman  rarely  abandons  the  glorious  sea.  It 
requires,  however,  a  pretty  firm  spirit,  both  to  brave  the  ordinary 
dangers  of  the  deep,  and  to  carry  on  war  with  its  mightiest  ten- 
ants. And  yet  it  is  a  service  readily  entered  upon,  and  zealously 
followed  ;  though  indisputably  the  most  laborious  and  most  ter- 
rific of  all  human  pursuits.  Well  might  Burke  speak  glow- 
ingly of  that  hardy  spirit  of  adventure',  which  had  pursued  this 
gigantic  game',  from  the  constellations  of  the  north  to  the  frozen 
serpent  of  the  south'. 

2.  The  most  common  accident  to  which  whalemen  are  ex- 
posed, is  that  of  being  "  stove,"  as  they  express  it,  by  the  huge 
animal,  before  they  can  back  out  from  their  dangerous  proxim- 
ity. A  slight  tap  of  his  tail  is  quite  suflicient  to  shiver  a  com- 
mon whale-boat  to  atoms.     If  this  danger  be  escaped,  the  whale, 
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v/ith  the  harpoon  in  his  hide,  sinks  beneath  the  sounding  of  the 
deep-sea  lead.  Not  long-  will  he  stay  at  the  bottom.  He  rises 
for  air,  and  this  is  a  signal  for  the  renewal  of  the  battle.  The 
boat  is  drawn  up,  and  the  lance  is  buried  in  his  giant  body.  Not 
safe  is  the  game  till  it  is  fairhr  bagged.  Often,  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  the  vanquished  leviathan  settles  quietly  down  in  the 
deep  sea;  and  no  tackle  can  draw  him  up.  The  curses  of  the 
exhausted  seamen  are  "not  loud,  but  deep." 

3-  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1817,  the  Royal  Bounty,  an 
English  ship,  fell  in  with  a  great  number  of  whales.  I'here 
was  neither  ice  nor  land  in  sight.  The  boats  were  manned  and 
sent  in  pursuit.  After  a  chase  of  five  hours,  a  harpooner,  who 
had  rowed  out  of  sight  of  the  ship,  struck  one  of  the  whales. 
This  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  captain  di- 
rected the  course  of  the  ship  to  the  place  where  he  had  last  seen 
the  boats,  and  at  about  eight  o'clock  got  sight  of  the  boat  which 
displayed  the  signal  for  beiag  fast.  Soon  after,  another  boat  ap- 
proached the  first,  and  struck  a  second  harpoon. 

4.  By  mid-day',  two  more  harpoons  were  struck^;  but  such 
was  the  astonishing  vigor  of  the  whale,  that  although-  it  con- 
stantly dragged  through  the  water  from  four  to  six  boats,  together 
with  sixteen  hundred  fathoms  of  line,  yet  it  pursued  its  flight 
nearly  as  fast  as  a  boat  could  row.  Whenever  a  boat  passed 
beyond  its  tail,  it  would  dive.  All  endeavors  to  lance  it  v.^ere 
therefore  in  vain.  The  crews  of  the  loose  bosis  then  moored 
ihem.selves  to  the  fast  boats.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a 
line  was  taken  to  the  ship,  with  a  view  of  retarding  its  flight, 
and  topsails  were  lowered ;  but  the  harpoon  "  drew."  In  three 
hours,  another  line  was  taken  on  board,  which  inmiediately 
snapped. 

5.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day',  thirty-six  hours 
after -the  whale  was  struck',  two  of  the  fast  lines  were  taken  on 
board  the  ship\  The  wind  blov\mig  a  moderately  brisk  breeze', 
the  top-gallant  sails  were  taken  in\  the  courses  hauled  up',  and 
the  topsails  clewed  down\ — and  in  this  situation  she  vjus  towed 
directly  to  windward  during  an  hour  and  a  half,  with  the  veloc- 
ity of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  knots.  And  then,  though  the 
whale  must  have  been  greatly  exhausted,  it  beat  the  water  with 
its  fins  and  tail  so  tremendously',  that  the  sea  around  w^as  in  a 
continual  foam';  and  the  most  hardy  seamen'  scarcely  dared  to 
approach  it.  At  length',  at  about  eight  o'clock',  after  forty  hours 
of  incessant'  exertion,  thus  formidable  and  astonishingly  vigorous 
anunal  was  killed'. 
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6.  But  the  most  strange  and  dreadful  calamity',  that  ever  be- 
fell the  wanderers  of  the  sea,  in  any  age',  was  that  which  hap- 
pened in  1820,  to  the  ship  Essex,  of  Nantucket'.  Some  of  those 
who  survived  the  terrible  catastrophe  are  yet  alive\  and  bear 
their  united  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  statements  which  one 
of  them  has  published'.  It  is  a  story  which  no  man,  for  any 
conceivable  purpose',  would  be  likely  to  invent'.  The  captain 
of  the  Essex  is  yet  living  upon  his  native  island';  and  it  is  a  fact 
pregnant  with  meaning',  that,  so  vivifTj  to  this  day",  is  his  recol- 
lection of  the  horrors  which  he  witnessed',  that  he  is  never  hoard 
to  mention  the  subject,  and  nothing  can  induce  him  to  speak^  of 
it.  He  has  abandoned  the  sea  forever.  The  story  bears  the 
mark^  of  truth  upon  it.     It  may  be  briefly  told. 

7.  The  Essex,  a  sound  and  substantial  ship,  sailed  for  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  on  a  whaling  voyage,  from  Nantucket,  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1820.  On  the  20ih  of  November,  a  shoal  of 
whales  was  discovered.  Three  boats  were  m.anned  and  sent  in 
pursuit.  The  mate's  boat  was  struck  by  a  whale,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  the  ship  to  repair  the  damage.  While  thus 
engaged,  a  sperm  whale,  eighty-five  feet  long,  broke  water  about 
twenty  rods  from  the  sliip,  on  her  weather  bow.  He  was  going 
at  the  rate  of  three  knots  an  hour,  and  the  ship  at  the  same  rate^ 
when  he  struck  the  bows  of  the  vessel  just  forward  of  the  chains. 

8.  The  shock  produced  by  the  collision  of  two  such  masses 
of  matter  in  motion,  may  well  be  imagined.  The  ship  shook 
like  a  leaf  The  whale  dived — passed  under  the  vessel— 
grazed  her  keel  —  and  appeared  at  the  ship's  length  distant, 
lashing  the  sea  with  his  fins  and  tail,  as  if  sufiering  the  most 
horrible  agony.  He  was  evidently  hurt  by  the  collision,  and 
rendered  frantic  with  rage.  In  a  few  minutes  he  seemed  to  re- 
cover himself,  and  started,  with  great  speed,  directly  across  the 
bows  of  the  vessel,  to  windAvard.  Meantime  the  hands  on  board 
discovered  the  vessel  to  be  gradually  settling  down  by  the  bows ; 
and  the  pumps  were  to  be  rigged.  While  engaged  in  fixing  the 
pumps,  one  of  the  men  exclaimed,  "  M)-  God' !  here  he  comes 
upon  us  again' !" 

9.  The  whale  had  turned,  at  the  distance  of  one  himdred  rods 
from  the  ship,  and  was  making  for  her  with  double  his  former 
speed.  His  pathway  was  white  with  foam.  He  struck  her 
bow,  and  the  blow  shook  every  timber  in  the  ship.  Her  bows 
were  stove  in.  The  whale  dived  under  the  vessel  and  disap- 
peared. The  vessel  immediately  filled;  and  the  crew  took  to 
the  boat  that  had  returned.     All  this  was  transacted  in  tlie  space 
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of  a  few  minutes.  The  other  boats  rowed  up,  and  when  they 
came  together' —  when  a  sense  of  their  loneliness  and  helpless- 
ness came  over  them'  —  no  man  had  the  power  of  utterance. 
They  were  in  the  midst  of  the  "ilhmitable  sea"' — far,  far  from 
land' —  in  open  whale-boats^;  relying  only  on  God  for  succor', 
in  this  hour  of  their  utmost  need\ 

10.  They  gathered  what  they  could  from  the  wreck,—  the 
sbjjj  went  down ;  and,  on  the  22d  of  November,  they  put  away 
for  the  coast  of  South  America  —  distant  two  thousand  miles'. 
How  their  hearts  mxust  have  died  within  them,  as  they  looked  at 
the  prospect  before  and  around  them !  After  incredible  hard- 
ships and  sufferings,  on  the  20th  of  December,  they  reached  a 
low  island.  It  v/as  a  mere  sand-bank,  ahuost  barren,  which 
supplied  them  with  nothing  but  water.  On  this  island,  desolate 
as  it  was,  three  of  the  men  chose  to  remain,  rather  than  to  com- 
mit themselves  again  to  the  uncertain  chances  of  fhe  sea. 

11.  On  the  27th  of  December,  the  three  boats,  \-\'ith  the  re- 
mainder of  the  men.  started  in  company  from  the  island,  for  Juan 
Fernandez,  a  distance  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  !  On 
the  12th  of  January,  the  boats  parted  company  in  a  gale.  Then 
commenced  a  scene  of  suffering,  which  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  horror.  The  men  died  one  after  another,  and  the  sur- 
vivors lived  upon  their  flesh.  In  the  captain's  boat,  on  the  first 
of  February,  three  only  were  living ;  they  cast  lots  to  see  which 
of  them  should  die.  It  fell  upon  the  youngest,  a  nephew  of  the 
captain.  He  seated  himself  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  with  calm- 
ness and  fortitude  —  was  shot  and  eaten  ! 

12.  The  mate's  boat  was  taken  up  by  the  Indian,  of  London, 
on  the  19th  of  February,  ninety-three  days  from  the  time  of  the 
catastrophe,  with  three  living  men  of  that  boat's  crew.  The 
captain's  boat  was  taken  up  on  the  23d  of  February,  by  the  Dau- 
phin of  Nantucket.  The  other  boat  was  never  heard  from. 
The  three  men  who  were  left  on  the  island  were  saved  by  a  ship 
which  was  sent  for  their  deliverance.  No  wonder  that  the  heart 
of  that  brave  man  recoils  and  shudders,  when  this  terrific  scene 
in  forced  upon  his  recollection. 

Q,  0  E  s  T  I  o  N  s. — 1.  What  is  the  character  of  the  seaman's  profes- 
sion 1  2.  Particularly  of  the  whalemen's  7  3.  What  are  the  most  common 
accidents  to  which  whalers  are  liable?  4.  How  do  they  often  lose  their 
g»me  when  vanquished  1  5.  How  long  was  the  whale  first  mentioned 
(3  — 5)  in  being  vanquished  7  6.  At  what  rate  was  he  able  to  draw  the 
ship  through  the  water  1     7.  Can  you  give  a  sketch  of  what  occurred  to 
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the  ship  Essex  in  1820?     8.  Narrate  the  adventures  and  fate  of  the  crew, 
after  the  destruction  of  their  vessel. 

9.  Give  the  rules  for  the  inflections  marked  in  the  5th  and  6th  para- 
graphs. 10.  "Why  have  "  vivid"  and  "  day"  the  falling  inflection  % 
(Rule  II.) 

Errors.  — 1.  Ub-an-dmts  for  a-ban-dons  ;  per-ty  or  jnut-y  for  pret-ty ; 
co7i'Shd-la-tions  for  con-stel-la-tions ;  sar-pent  for  ser-pent ;  2.  ax-dunl  for 
ac-ci-dent ;  wale-boat  for  whale-boat ;  vic-try  for  vic-to-ry ;  3.  jmr-shoot  for 
pur-suit ;  5.  in-ces-sunt  for  in-ces-sant ;  8.  vnnd-iid  'for  v?ind-ward ;  10. 
des-er-late  or  des-late  for  des-o-late. 

Spell  AND  Define  . — 1.  Zealously,  indLsputably  ;  2.  proxim- 
ity ;  3.  harpooner,  signal ;  4.  moored,  retarding ;  5.  incessant :  6.  vivid ; 
9.  helplessness,  illimitable,  succor ;    11.  survivors,  fortitude. 


LESSON    IX.  ■-, 


c 

Exercises.  —  My    U7icle    Toby  vyas  racked  with  pain.      Rocked 

with  ichirlwinds.  Victory  vnU  weaken  the  enemy.  Thijik'st  thou  so 
meanly  of  me  1  On  the  River  Elbe.  We  saw  the  JElk.  And  he 
cried  hold,  hold,  hold  I  The  Vyolf  whose  howVs  his  watch.  FalVn,  faWn^ 
faWn,faWn,  falVn  f'^om  his  high  estate.  There  was  no  help  for  it.  He 
watched  avA  zvcpt,  he  felt  and  prayed,  for  all.  It  was  a  loUfuUy  false 
account. 


SPELL    AND    DEFINE 


3.    FluB'-ter-ed,  p.  agitated,  confused. 
Pal'-si-ed,  p.  deprived  of  the   power 
of  motion. 
6.    Dra'-per-y,  n.  curtains,  hangings. 
Tar-a-plier-na'-li-a,  n.  the  articles  con- 
nected by  their  use  witli  any  thing. 
Broach'-es,  n.  clasps.  [tlie  cheek. 

8.    Rouge,  n.   (pro.  rooih)  red  paint  for 


9.    Ob-lit'-er-ate,  v.  to  elTace,  to  destroy. 
E-la'o'-o-rate,  a.    finished  with    great 

labor. 

Leer'-ing,^.  looking  obliquely. 

Tin'-sel-ry,  n.  something  sliining  and 

gaudy.  [shape. 

12.  Dis-tort'-ed,  p.  twisted  out  of  natural 

Un-sight'-ly,  v.  disagreeable  to  the  eye. 


Death  at  the  Toilet,  —  Diary  of  a  Physician, 

1.  "  What  can  Charlotte  be  doing^  all  this  while?"  inquired 
her  mother\  She  listened  —  "I  have  not  heard  her  moving  for 
the  last  three  quarters  of  an  hourM  I  will  call  the  maid  and 
ask  "     She  rung-  the  bell,  and  the  servant  appeared. 

3.  "  Betty',  Miss  Jones  is  not  gon^  yet,  is'  she?  Go  up  to 
her  room',  Betty,  and  see  if  she  wmits^  any  thing,  and  tell  her 
it  is  half-past  nine  o'clockV  said  Mrs.  Jones.     The  servant  ac- 
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cordingly  went  up  stairs,  and  knocked  at  the  bed-room  door, 
once,  twice,  thrice,  but  received  no  answer.  There  was  a  dead 
silence,  except  when  the  wind  shook  the  window.  Could  Miss 
Jones  have  fallen  asleep'?     Oh  !  impossibleM 

3.  She  knocked  again',  but  as  unsuccessfully  as  before\ 
She  became  a  little  flustered  ;  and,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
opened  the  door  and  entered.  There  was  Miss  Jones  sitting  at  the 
glass.  "  Why,  ma  'am'!"  commenced  Betty,  in  a  petulant  tone, 
walking  up  to  her,  "  here  have  I  been  knocking  for  these  five^ 

minutes,  and"  • Betty  staggered,  horror  struck,  to  the  bed,  and 

uttering  a  loud  shriek,  alarmed  Mrs.  Jones,  who  instantly  totter- 
ed up  stairs,  almost  palsied  with  fright.     31iss  Jones  was  dead  ! 

4.  I  was  there  within  a  few  minutes,  for  my  house  was  not 
more  than  two  streets  distant.  It  Vv^as  a  stormy  night  in  March  : 
and  the  desolate  aspect  of  things  V\?-ithouf  —  deserted  streets^  — • 
the  dreary  howling  of  the  wind'  —  and  the  incessant  pattering 
of  the  rain'  —  contributed  to  cast  a  gloom  over  my  mind,  when 
connected  v.ath  the  intelligence  of  the  awful  event  that  had  sum- 
moned me  out,  which  was  deepened  into  horror  by  the  spectacle 
I  was  doomed  to  witness. 

5.  On  reaching  the  house,  I  found  Mrs.  Jones  in  violent  hys- 
terics, surrounded  by  several  of  her  neighbors,  who  had  been 
called  to  her  assistance.  I  repaired  to  the  scene  of  death,  and 
beheld  what  I  never  shall  forget. 

6.  The  room  was  occupied  by  a  white-curtained  bed.  There 
was  but  one  Avindow,  and  before  it  was  a  table,  on  which  stood 
a  lookmg  glass,  himg  with  a  little  white  drapery  ;  and  various 
paraphernalia  of  the  toilet  lay  scattered  about  —  pins',  broaches', 
curling  papers',  ribins',  gloves',  etc\ 

7.  An  arm  chair  was  drawn  to  this  table,  and  in  it  sat  Aliss 
Jones,  stone  dead.  Her  head  rested  upon  her  right  hand,  her 
elbow  supported  by  the  table  ;  while  her  left  hung  down  by  her 
side,  grasping  a  pair  of  curling  irons.  Each  of  her  vvrists  was 
encircled  by  a  showy  gilt  bracelet. 

8.  She  was  dressed  in  a  white  muslin  frock,  with  a  little 
bordering  of  blonde.  Her  face  was  turned  towards  the  glass, 
which,  by  the  light  of  the  expiring  candle,  reflected,  with 
frightful  fidelity,  the  clammy,  fixed  features,  daubed  with  rouge 
and  carmine  —  the  fallen  lower  jaw  —  and  the  eyes  directed 
full  into  the  glass,  with  a  cold  stare,  that  was  appalling. 

9.  On  examining  the  countenance  more  narrowly,  I  thought 
I  detected  the  traces  of  a  smirk  of  conceit  and  self-complacency, 
which  not  even  the  palsying  touch  of  death  could  wholly  oblit- 
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erate.  The  hair  of  the  corpse,  all  smooth  and  glossy,  was 
curled  with  elaborate  precision ;  and  the  sldnny,  sallow  neck 
was  encircled  with  a  string  of  glistening  pearls.  The  ghastly 
visage  of  death  thus  leering  through  the  tinselry  of  fashion  — 
the  "  vain  show"  of  artificial  joy  — was  a  horrible  mockery  of 
the  fooleries  of  life  ! 

10.  Indeed,  it  was  a  most  humiliating  and  shocking  spectacle. 
Poor  creature'!  struck  dead''  in  the  very  act'  of  sacrificing  at 
the  shrine  of  female  vanity! 

11.  On   examination  of  the  body,  we  found  that  death  had' 
been  occasioned  by  disease  of  the  heart.     Her  life  might  have 
been   protracted,  possibly  for  years,  had  she  but  taken  my  ad- 
vice, and  that  of  her  mother. 

12.  I  have  seen  many  hundreds  of  corpses,  as  well  in  the 
calm  composure  of  natural  death,  as  mangled  and  distorted  by 
violence  ;  but  never  have  I  seen  so  startling  a  satire  upon  hu- 
man vanity\  so  repulsive',  unsightly',  and  loathsome  a  spectacle', 
as  a  corpse  dressed  for  a  baW  ! 


ClUEsTi  ONs.  — 1.  Narrate,  in  a  few  words,  the  story  you  have 
been  reading.  2.  What  was  the  true  cause  of  this  young  lady's  death  1 
3.  Is  it  common  for  persons  to  die  suddenly  ?  4.  As  no  one  knows  the 
time  of  his  death,  how  should  all  hve?  5.  What  is  the  reason  given 
in  the  Bible  for  obeying  parents  1  6.  Is  a  ball-room  a  suitable  place  to 
prepare  for  death  1  7.  What  foible  or  fault  of  character  led  to  the  death 
of  this  young  lady  1 

8.  Why  has  the  question  in  the  first  paragraph  the  falling  inflection, 
and  those  in  the  second  paragraph  the  rising  inflection  1  9.  Why  have 
the  words  "  Betty"  in  the  2d,  and  "  ma'  am"  in  the  3d  paragraph,  the 
rising  inflection  1  10.  Give  the  rule  for  the  inflections  marked  in  the 
4th   and  6th  paragraphs.      11.  Give  rules  for  the  other  inflections  marked. 

Errors.  —  1.  Kin  for  can  ;  lls-teii-cd  pro.  iis'n'd  ;  2.  yit  for  yet ; 
ex-cep  for  ex-cept ;  ivin-der  for  win-dow  ;  3.  pet-ty-lunt  for  pet-u-lant ; 
iib-stun-ly  for  in-stant-ly  ;  4.  du-tun\  for  dis-tant  ;  des-er-lafe  for  des-o- 
late ;  5.  for-gii  for  for-get ;  6.  va-rous  for  va-ri-ous  ;  7.  ahn  for  arm ; 
cheer  for  chair ;   brass-let  for  brae  -let ;    10.   crea-ter  for  crea-ture. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  3.  Unsuccessfully,  shriek  ;  4.  inces- 
sant, summoned ;  5.  hysterics ;  6.  scattered ;  7.  encircled,  bracelet ; 
9.  smirk,  precision,  glistening;  10.  spectacle  ;  11.  protracted  ;  12.  compo- 
sure, mangled,  startling,  repulsive,  loathsome. 
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L  E  s  s  o  N  X.  / ^  .-T^:^  . 

Exercises.  —  He  was  burned  on  the  hand.  He  kanU  the  art 
of  war  in  Spain.  A  son^  bursts  from  the  groves.  EarWs  arriplc  breast. 
The  busts  of  Fox  and  Pitt  were  there.  The  songs  broke  the  stillness  of 
the  night.  A  rat  ran  over  the  rnnf  of  the  house,  with  a  raw  lunip  of 
liver  in  his  mouth. 


SPELL    AND    DEFINE 

5,    Sub'-ti],  a.  thin,  delicate,      [the  head,  16.    Wi'-ly,  a.  cunning,  sly. 
Crest,  n.  a  tuft  or   oniajuent  worn  on  I 


The  Spidee.  and  the  Fly.  —  Mary  Homitb. 

1.  "  Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor'?"  said  a  spider  to  a  fly\ 
'•  'T  is  the  prettiest  little  parlor  that  ever  you  did  spy. 

The  way  into  my  parlor  is  up  a  winding  stair, 
And  I  have  many  pretty  things'  to  show  when  you  are  there\" 
"  Oh  no\  no',"  said  the  little  fiy\  "  to  ask  me  is  in  vain,  [again." 
For  vvdio   goes  up  your  winding  stair'  can  ne'  er  come  down' 

2.  "  I  'm  sare  you  must  be  weary'  with  soaring  up  so  high'; 
Will  you  rest  upon  my  little  bed"?"  said  the  spider  to  the  fly'. 

"  There  are  pretty  curtains  drawn  around',  the  sheets  are  fine 

and  thin'  ; 
And  if  you  like  to  rest  awhile',  I'll  snugly  tuck  you  in'." 
"  Oh  no',  no'"  said  the  little  fly',"  "  for  I  've  often  heard  it  said 
They  never^  never^  wake'  again,  who  sleep  upon  your  bed!" 

3.  Said  the  cunning  spider  to  the  fly',  "  Dear  friend^  what  shall  I  do', 
To  prove  the  warm  affection'  I've  always  felt  for  you'? 

I  have  within  my  pantry',  good  store  of  all  that's  nice'; 
X  'm  sure  you're  very  welcome' — will  you  please  to  take  a  slice'?" 
"  Oh  no',  no'!"  said  the  little  fly',  "  kind  sir',  that  cannot  be' ; 
I  've  hearcT  what 's  in  your  pantry',  and  I  do  not  wish  to  see\  '' 

4.  "  Sweet  creature  !"  said  the  spider', "  you  're  witty'  and  you're 

wise',  [eyes'! 

How  handsome  are  your  gauzy  wings',  how  brilliant  are  your 
I  have  a  little  looking-glass  upon  my  parlor  shelf. 
If  you'll  step  in  one  moment,  dear',  you  shall  behold  5''ourself" 
"  1  thank'  you,  gentle  sir',"  she  said,  "  for  what  you 're  pleased 

to  say', 
And  bidding  you  good  morning  ncw\  I  '11  call  another''  day." 
6 
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5.  The  spider  turned  him  round  about,  and  went  into  his  deii\ 
For  well  he  knew  the  silly  fly  would  soon  be  back^  again : 
So  he  wove  a  subtil  web\  in  a  little  corner,  sly, 

And  set  his  table  ready  to  dine  upon  the  fly. 

Then  he  Avent  out  to  his  door  again,  and  merrily  did  sing, 

*'  Come  hither\  hither\  pretty  fly',  with  the  pearl  and  silver  wing ; 

Your  robes  are  green  and  purple^ —  there 's  a  crest  upon  your 

head\- 
Your  eyes  are  like  the  diamond  bright,  but  mine  are  dull  as  lead.'*. 

6.  Alas,  alasM  how  very  soon  this  silly  little  fly,' 
Hearing  his  Avily,  flattering  words,  came  slowly  flitting  by^; 
With  buzzing  wings  she  hung  aloft,  then  near  and  nearer  dreAv'^ 
Thinking  only  of  her  brilliant  eyes,  and  green  and  purple  hue'; — 
Thinking  only  of  her  crested  he^Ld^— poor  foolish  thi?ig'\ — At  last' 
Up  jumped  the  cunning  spider,  and  fiercely  held  her  fast\ 

7.  He  dragged  her  up  his  winding  stair,  mto  his  dismal  den, 
Within  his  little  parlor'  —  but  she  ne  'er  came  out  again  ! 
And  now,  my  dear  yoimg  friends',  who  may  this  story  read, 
To  idle,  silly,  flattering  words',  I  pray  you  ne'er  give  heed; 
Unto  an  evil  counselor,'  close  heart'  and  ear',  and  eye\ 
And  take  a  lesson  from  the  tale  of  the  Spider  and  the  Fly. 


(Questions.  —  1.  In  what  manner  does  the  spider  take  the  fly  1 
S.  What  moral  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  fable  "?  3,  "What  foible  or  fault  of 
character  is  here  referred  to  1 

4.  Yfhy  has  "fly"  in  the  1st  line,  the  faUing  mUeciion  1  (Rule  I.) 
5.  Why  has  "  fly"  in  the  first  line  of  the  3d  stanza,  the  rismg  inflection  1 
(Rule  IV.)  N.  B,  When  a  phrase  Uke  that  referred  to  in  the  above  ques- 
tions, introduces  the  quotation,  it  should  have  the  rising  inflection, 
according  to  Rule  IV.;  when  it  comes  after  the  quotation,  it  requires  the 
falling  inflection,  according  to  Rule  I.;  and  when  it  is  included  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  quotation,  it  may  have  either  inflection,  accord- 
ing to  the  connection. 

Errors.  —  1.  Poot-i-est  for  pret-ti-est,  and  poot-y  for  pret-ty  (pro. 
jyrit-ti^est  and  prit-fy)  ;  4.  crea-ter  for  crea-ture  ;  6.  ful-lish  for  fool-ish ; 
1.  couti-^ler  for  coun-sel-or ;  wind-in^  soar-in^  cun-nin,  look-in' -glass, 
morn-in^  fiat-irir^^  tkinh-in\  for  wind-ing,  soar-ing,  cunning,  look-ing- 
glass,  morn-ing,  flat-ter-ing,  thiuli-ing. 

S  p  E  l'l  and  Define.  —  1.  Parlor  ;  2,  soaring  ;  3.  afiTfCtiua  ; 
4.  gauzy,  brilliant ;  5.  diamond;  (5.  flattering,  fiercely:  7.  counselor. 
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LESSON   XI. 


// 


Exercises. —  The  beil  tinkles.  The  man  truckles  to  power. 
Thou  chuckVdst  over  thy  gains  too  soon.  It  was  barh'd  and  huWd.  The 
tnilbs  are  sprouting.  The  fert  fairies  and  the  dapper  elves.  Is  this  delft, 
or  delf-aoare  7  The  costliest  silks  are  there.  Overwhelmed  with  whirlwinda 
and  tempestuous  fire. 


SPELL      AND      DEFINE 


Con-trast'-ed,  j».  set  in  opposition. 

So-lil'-o-quies,  71.  talking  to  one's  self. 

Pe-ri-od'-Jc-a],  a.  perfoi'ined  regularly 
in  a  certain  time.  [body. 

Rev-o-lu'-tion,  n.  circular  motion  of  a 

An'-a-ly-zed,  v.  separated  into  the 
parts  which  make  it  up. 

Grav-i-ta'-tion,  n.  the  force  by  which 
bodies  are  drawn  to  the  centre. 

Nat'-u-ral-ist,  ?i.  one  that  studies  natu- 
ral history,  or  the  history  of  plants, 
animals,  &c. 


13, 


Vi-tal'-i-ty,  n.  principle  of  life. 

En-am'-el,  v.  to  form  a  glossy  surface. 

Ap-prox-i-ma'-tion,  n,  approach. 

Cog-i-ta'-tions,  7t.  thoughts,    [forward. 

Ev-o-lu'-tions,  n.  flying  backward  and 

Rus'-tic,  n.  a  countryman. 

Met-a-phyg'-ic-al,  a.  relating  to  the  sci- 
ence of  mind,  [determining. 

Vo-li'-tion,  n.  the  act  of  willing   or 

Im'-po-tence,  n.  want  of  power. 

Ac-com'-plished,  a.  having  a  finished 
education. 


Contrasted  Soliloquies.  ~  Jane  Taylor. 

1.  "AlasM"  exclaimed  a  silyer-headed  sage',  "how  narrow' 
is  the  utmost  extent  of  human  science' !— how  circumscribed  the 
sphere  of  intellectual  exertion  !  I  have  spent  my  life  in  acqui- 
ring knowledge  ;  but  how  little  do  I  know !  The  farther  I  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  nature',  the  more  I  am  bewil- 
dered and  benighted'.  Beyond  a  certain  limit',  all  is  but  confu- 
sion or  conjecture';  so  that  the  advantage  of  the  learned  over  the 
ignorant',  consists  greatly  m  having  ascertamed  how  little  is  to 
be  kno^vn. 

2.  "  It  is  true  that  I  can  measure  the  sun',  and  compute  the 
distances  of  the  planets';  I  can  calculate  their  periodical  move- 
ments', and  even  ascertain  the  laws  by  which  they  perform  their 
sublime  revolutions';  but  with  regard  to  their  construction',  and 
the  beings  which  inhabit'  them,  what  do  I  knovv^  more  than  the 
clown'  ? 

3.  "  Delighting  to  examine  the  economy  of  nature  in  our 
o^vn'  world,  I  have  analyzed  the  elements';  and  have  given 
names'  to  their  component  parts'.  And  yet,  should  I  not  be  as 
much  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  burning  of  fire,  or  to  account  for 
the  liquid  quality  of  water,  as  the  vulgar,  who  use  and  enjoy 
them  without  thought  or  examination'  ? 
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4.  "  I  remark  that  all  bodies,  unsupported,  fail  to  the  ground'; 
and  I  am  taught  to  account  for  this  by  the  law  of  gravitation. 
But  what  have  I  gained  here  more  than  a  UrTrCl  Does  it  con- 
vey to  my  mind  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  mysterious  and 
invisible  chain  which  draws  all  things  to  a  common  center'?  I 
observe  the  effect^^  I  give  a  name  to  the  caused  but  can  I  explain 
or  coiwprehencl'  it? 

5.  "  Pursuing  the  track  of  the  naturalist,  I  have  learned  to  diS' 
tinguish  the  animal^  vegetable  and  mineral  kmgdoms :  and  to 
divide  these  into  their  distinct  tribes  and  families ;  but  can  I  tell, 
after  all  this  toil,  whence  a  single  blade  of  grass  derives  its  vital- 
ity'? Could  the  most  minute  researches  enable  me  to  discover 
the  exquisite  pencil,  that  paints  and  fringes  the  flower  of  the 
field'  ?  Have  I  ever  detected  the  secret,  that  gives  their  brilliant 
dye  to  the  ruby  and  the  emerald,  or  the  art  that  enamels  the  deli- 
cate shell'? 

6.  "  I  observe  the  sagacity  of  animals';  I  call  it  i7istinct\  and 
speculate  upon  its  various  degrees  of  approximation  to  the  reason 
of  man.  But,  after  all,  I  know  as  little  of  the  cogitations  of  the 
brute,  as  he  does  of  miine.  Vv^hen  I  see  a  flight  of  birds'  over- 
head, performing  their  evolutions',  or  steering  their  course  to 
some  distant  settlement',  their  signals  and  cries  are  as  unintelli- 
gible to  me,  as  are  the  learned  languages  to  the  unlettered  rus- 
tic ;  I  understand  as  little  of  their  policy  and  laws,  as  they  do  of 
Blaclistone's  Connnentaries. 

7.  "  But  leaving  the  material  creation,  my  thoughts  have  often 
ascended  to  loftier  subjects,  and  indulged  in  metaphysical  specu- 
lation. And  here,  while  I  easily  perceive  in  mj'-self  the  two  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  matter  and  mind,  I  am  baffled  in  every  attempt 
to  comprehend  their  mutual  dependence  and  mysterious  con- 
nection. When  my  hand  moves  m  obedience  to  my  will,  have  I 
tiie  most  distant  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  volition 
is  either  communicated  or  understood  ?  Thus,  in  the  exercise 
of  one  of  the  most  simple  and  ordinary  actions,  I  am  perplexed 
and  confounded,  if  I  attempt  to  account  for  it. 

8.  "  Again,  how  manj'-  years  of  my  life  were  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  those  languages^  by  the  means  of  which  I  might 
explore  the  records  of  remote  ages,  and  become  familiar  with  the 
learning  and  literature  of  other  times !  And  what  have  I  gath- 
ered from  these,  but  the  mortifying  fact,  that  man  has  ever  been 
struggling  with  his  ovnx  impotence,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to 
overleap  the  bounds  which  limit  his  anxious  inquiries  ? 

9.  "Alas!  then,  what  have  I  gained  by  my  laborious  re- 
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searches,  but  an  humbling  conviction  of  my  weakness  and  igno- 
rance? How  little  has  man,  at  his  best  estate,  of  which  to 
boast !  What  folly  in  huTi  to  glory  in  his  contracted  power,  or 
to  value  himself  upon  his  imperfect  acquisitions!" 

10.  "  Weir,"   exclaimed  a  young  lady,  just  returned  from 
school,  "my  education  is  at  last  finished^ ! — indeed,  it  would  be 
strange,  if,  after  five  years'  hard  application',  any  thing  were  left 
incomplete'.     Happily,  that  is  all  over  now  ;  and  I  have  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  exercise  my  various  accomplishments\ 

11.  "Let  me  see'! — As  to  French' ^  I  am  complete  mistress 
of  that,  and  speak  it,  if  possible,  with  more  fluency  than  Eng- 
lish'. Italian'  I  can  read  with  ease,  and  pronounce  very  well"; 
as  well,  at  least,  as  any  of  my  friends  ;  and  that  is  all  one  need 
wish  for  in  Italian.  Music'  I  have  learned  till  I  am  perfectly 
sick'  of  it.  But,  now  that  we  have  a  grand  piano,  it  will  be  de- 
lightful to  play  when  we  have  company ;  I  must  still  continue  to 
practice  a  little  ;—  the  only  thing,  I  think,  that  I  need  now  to 
improve  myself  in.  And  then  there  are  my  Italian  songs'  1 
which  every  body  allows  I  sing  with  taste ;  and  as  it  is  what  so 
few  people  can  pretend  to,  I  am  particularly  glad  that  I  can. 

12.  "  My  drawings  are  universail^r  admired, — especially  the 
shells  and  flowers,  which  are  beautiful,  certainly :  besides  this,  I 
have  a  decided  taste  in  all  kinds  of  hiizj  ornaments.  And  then 
my  dancing'  and  waltzing'^ —  in  which  our  master  hhnseif  own- 
ed that  he  could  take  me  no  further  — ju«t  the  figure'  for  it,  cer- 
tainly'; it  would  be  unpardonable  if  I  did  not  excel. 

13.  "  As  to  common  things,  geography  and  Mstory^  and  'poetry 
and  philosophy^—  thank  my  stars,  I  have  got  through  them  all  I 
so  that  I  may  consider  myself  not  only  perfectly  accomplished, 
but  also  thoroughly  well  informed.  Well',  to  be  sure',  how 
much  I  have  fagged  through!— the  only  wo7ider'  is  that  one 
head  can  contairi'  it  all !" 

GtUESTioNs. —  1.  What  is  the  subject  of  this  lesson  1  2.  What 
soliloquies  are  here  contrasted?  3.  What  is  the  substance  of  the  old 
man's  soliloquy'?  4.  What  is  the  substance  of  the  young  lady's 7  5. 
Which  reasons  mosf  correctly  %  6.  What  feeling  is  manifested  by  the 
old  man  in  view  of  his  attainments!  7.  What,  by  the  young  lady  1  8. 
Will  those  who  are    really   learned   and    wise,    generally  be  vain  1 

9.  What  inflection  is  th  it  marked  at  the  words  "  common,"  "  geogra- 
phy," &c.  in  the  l3th  paragraph  '?  10.  What  does  it  indicate  here  1  (See 
page  29).  11.  With  what  are  these  words  contrasted?  12.  How  are 
the  words  "dancing"  and  "waltzing"  in  the  12th  paragraph,  parsed? 
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Error  s. — 1.  Nojr-rer  for  nar-row ;  be-ijund  for  be-yond;  ig-rier-mii 
for  ig-no-rant;  2.  cal-ker-late  for  cal-cu-late ;  3,  an-er-lyz-ed  for  an-a-ly-zed ; 
in-joy  for  en-joy ;  4.  un-s^port-ed  for  un-sup-port-ed ;  6.  iTirStinc^  for  in- 
stinct; Black-stun  for  Black-stone;  10.  ed-di^a-tio/i  for  ed-u-ca-tion ; 
11.  Jlune-cy  for  flu-en-cy;  pi-an-er  for  pi-an-o;  13.  jog-ra-phy  for  geog- 
ra»j)hy ;    kis-i'ry  for  his-to-ry ;   ^'m  for  can. 

Spell  and  Depin  e. — 1.  Circumscribed,  conjecture,  ascertained  j 
2,  construction  ;  5.  vegetable,  mineral,  exquisite;  6.  sagacity,  instinct,  un- 
intelligible ;   7.  mysterious ;   12.  waltzing ;    13.  fagged,  contain. 
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12. 


Exercises.  — Many  arks  were  seen.  They  barked  and  howled. 
The  culprit  was  hurVd  from  the  rock.  Words,  words,  wards,  my  lord. 
Are  the  goods  wharf  dl  It  was  strongly  urged  upon  him.  Rcmurk''d^st 
thou  thaf?  He  snarls,  but  dares  not  bite.  Arm^d,  say  ye  7  Yes,  arm' d, 
my  Zwrf. 


1.    Tin'-y,  o.  very  small. 

3.  Sa-Iute', «.  greeting. 
Mim'-daiie,  a.  belonging  to  the  world. 

4.  Re-tort',  7t.  the  return  of  an  incivility. 


SPELL   AND    DEFINE 

Cum'-ber-er,  n.  one  who  hinders  or  is 

troublesome. 
Vaunt'-ing,  a.  vainly  boasting. 


The  Pebble  and  the  Acorn.—  I\'Iiss  H.  F.  Gould, 

1.  "  I  am  a  Pebble'!  and  yield  to  none* !" 
Were  the  swelling  words  of  a  tiny  stone*; 
"  Nor  time  nor  seasons  can  alter  me ; 

I  am  abiding,  vrhile  ages  flee. 
The  pelting  hail  and  the  driveling  rain' 
Have  tried  to  soften  me,  long,  in  vain*; 
And  the  tender  dew  has  sought  to  melt' 
Or  touch  my  heart';  but  it  was  not  felt*. 

2.  There's  none  that  can  tell  about  my  birlh*, 
,    For  I'm  as  old  as  the  big,  round  earth. 

The  children  of  men  arise,  and  pass 
Out  of  the  world',  like  blades  of  grass*, 
And  many  a  foot  on  me  has  trod', 
That's  gone  from  sight ,  and  under  the  sod'! 
I  am  a  pebble* !  but  Avho  art  ^Aow*, 
Rattling  along  from  the  restless  bougli'?" 
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3.  The  Acorn  was  shocked  at  this  rude  salute , 
And  lay  for  a  moment'  abashed  and  mute'; 
She  never  before  had  been  so  near' 

This  gravelly  ball ,  the  mundane  sphere^; 
And  she  felt  for  a  time  at  a  loss  to  know 
How  to  answer  a  thing  so  coarse  and  low. 

4.  But  to  give  reproof  of  a  nobler  sort' 
Than  the  angry  look',  or  keen  retort', 
At  length,  she  said',  in  a  gentle  tone : — 

"  Since  it  is  happened  that  I  am  thrown' 

From  the  lighter  element,  where  I  grew', 

Down  to  another,  so  hard  and  new', 

And  beside  a  personage  so  august'. 

Abased',  I  will  cover  my  head  in  dust\ 

And  quickly  retire  from  the  sight  of  one' 

Whom  time\  nor  season^  nor  storm\  nor  sun', 

Nor  the  gentle  dew\  nor  the  grinding  heel', 

Has  ever  subdued,  or  made  to  fee? !" 

And  soon,  in  the  earth,  she  smik  away 

From  the  comfortless  spot  where  the  Pebble  lay. 

5.  But  it  was  not  long  ere  the  soil  was  broke' 
By  the  peering  head  of  an  infant  oak' ! 
And,  as  it  arose',  and  its  branches  spread', 

The  Pebble  looked  up,  and  wondering  said  : — 
"  A  modest  Acorn" !  never  to  tell' 
What  was  enclosed  in  its  simple  shell' ! 
That  the  pride  of  the  forest  was  folded  up' 
In  the  narrov*^  space  of  its  little  cup' ! 
And  meekly  to  sink  in  the  darksome  earth. 
Which  proves  that  nothing  could  hide  its  worth  ! 

6.  And  oh !  how  many  will  tread  on  me', 
To  come  and  admire  the  beautiful  tree'. 
Whose  head  is  towering  toward  the  sky'. 
Above  such  a  worthless  thing  as  I' ! 
Useless  and  vain,  a  cumber er  here, 

I  have  been  idling  fi'om  year  to  year. 

But  never,  from  this,  shall  a  vaunting  word 

From  the  humble  Pebble  again  be  heard, 

Till  something,  without  me  or  within, 

Shall  shovs^  the  purpose  for  which  I  have  been." 

The  Pebble  its  vow  could  not  forget, 

And  it  lies  there  wrapped  in  silence  yet. 
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CL  u  E  s  T  I  o  N  s. — 1.  What  was  the  Pebble's  boasts  2.  How  did  the 
Acorn  feell  3.  What  did  the  Acorn  say  1  4.  What  did  it  do 7  5. 
What  did  it  become  1  6.  What  did  the  Pebble  then  say  1  7.  What  is 
the  moral  of  this  fable  7 

8.  Why  the  rising  inflection  at  "said"  in  the  4th  paragraph  1  (Rule 
IV,)  9.  What  words  in  the  same  paragraph  form  a  commencing  series  1 
("time — heel").       10.    Give  the  reasons  for  the  other  inflections  marked. 

Errors  . — 1.  Sof-ten  pro.  sof'n  ;  4.  eVmuiit  for  el-e-ment;  per-son-ij 
for  per-son-age  ;  au-gus  for  au-gust ;  diis  for  dust ;  5.  noth-in'  for  noth-ing  ; 
6.  tO'Vjard'  for  to'-ward  ;  for-git  for  for-get ;  yit  for  yet. 

Spell  and  Define  . — 1.  Pelting,  driveling ;  3.  sphere  ;  4.  per= 
sonage,  august ;   5.  darksome. 


LESSON    XIII. 


Rule.  —  Give  a  full  and  prolonged  sound  to^he  vowels,  yet  be 
careful  not  to  alter  their  proper  sounds. 

This  rule  is  intended  to  correct  a  very  common  fault,  which  makes 
reading  fiat,  inexpressive,  and  uninteresting.  Some  vowel  sounds  cari- 
not  be  prolonged  without  altering  the  proper  sound ;  while  others  may  be 
lengthened  to  almost  any  extent,  without  any  appreciable  alteration  of 
sound.  Let  all  the  pupils  repeat  the  following  words,  giving  the  vowel 
sound  that  is  italicized,  a  long,  loud,  and  full  sound,  that  gradually  di- 
minishes in  strength.  Hfti-1,  a-l\,  ih-e,  isle,  aiv-n,  h-ow,  n-ow,  avje, 
sh-oiv,  d-o,  oo-ze,  ee-\.  Then  let  them  repeat  the  following  words  several 
times,  prolonging  tlie  sounds  of  the  vowels  that  are  italicized.  H-«i-l  h-o-ly 
1-i-ght.  V7e  pr-«z-se  th-ee,  O  L-o-rd  G-o-d.  H-i-gh  on  a  thr-o-ne  of 
T-oy-dX  st-a-ie.  The  reader  will  need  to  guard  against  a  drawling  style 
of  reading,  after  these  exercises. 

Exercises  under  the  above  rule  will  be  continued  for  several  lessons. 


SPELL      AND      DEFINE 


Ari  li'-i-iects,  n.  (pro.  ark'-e-tects), 
builders,  formers,  makers,  [condition. 
Des'-ti-nics,  n.  ultimate  fate,  appointed 
Mc-di-oc'-ri-ty,  n.  a  middle  state,  or 
dej;rce  of  talents,  [of  moderate  talents 
Me-di-o-cve',  re.  (pro.  me-diokr'),  a  man 
Fi'-at,  71.  decree. 


Con'-dor,  n.  a  large  bird. 

Em-pyr'-e-al,  a.  relatini;  to  the  highest 
and  purest  region  of  tlie  heavens. 

Ca-reer'-ing,  a.  moving  rapidly. 

Prow'-esa,  7i.  liravery,  lioldness. 

A-chieve'-mentg,  n.  something  accom- 
plished by  exertion. 


No  Excellence  without  Labor.  —  Wirt. 

1.  The  education,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  every  indi\ddual, 
must  be,  chiefly,  his  own  work.  Rely  upon  it,  that  the  ancients 
were  right ;    both  in   morals  and  intellect,     we  give  their  final 
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shape  to  our  characters,  and  thus  become,  emphatically,  the  ar- 
chitects of  our  own  fortune.  How  else  could  it  happen,  that 
■"■ouno"  men,  who  have  had  precisely  the  same  opportunities, 
should  be  continually  presenting  us  with  such  different  results, 
and  rushing  to  such  opposite  destinies  1 

2.  Difference  of  talent  will  not  solve  it,  because  that  differ- 
ence is  very  often  in  favor  of  the  disappointed  candidate.  You  - 
will  see  issuing  from  the  walls  of  the  same  college  —  nay, 
sometimes  from  the  bosom  of  the  sa.me  family  —  two  young  men, 
of  whom  one  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  genius  of  high  order,  the 
other  scarcely  above  the  point  of  mediocrity  ;  yet  you  will  see 
the  genius  sinking  and  perishing  in  poverty,  obscurity,  and 
wretchedness :  while  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  observe  the 
mediocre  plodding  his  slow  but  sure  way  up  the  hill  of  life, 
gaining  steadfast  footing  at  every  step,  and  mounting,  at  length, 
to  eminence  and  distinction,  an  ornament  to  his  family,  a  bless- 
ing to  his  country. 

3.  Now,  whose  work  is  this?  Manifestly  their  own.  They 
are  the  architects  of  their  respective  fortunes.  The  best  semi- 
nary of  learning  that  can  open  its  portals  to  you,  can  do  no 
more  than  to  afibrd  you  the  opportunity  of  instruction :  but  it 
mu'st  depend,  at  last,  on  yourselves,  whether  you  will  be  in- 
structed or  Liot,  or  to  what  point  you  will  push  your  instruction. 

4.  And  of  this  be  assured — I  speak  from  observation  a  cer- 
tain truth :  THERE  IS  no  excellence  without  great  labor.  It 
is  the  fiat  of  fate,  from  which  no  power  of  genius  can  absolve  you. 

5.  Genius,  unexerted,  is  like  the  poor  moth  that  flutters  around 
a  candle,  till  it  scorches  itself  to  death.  If  genius  be  desirable 
at  air,  it  is  only  of  that  great  and  magnanimous  kind',  which', 
like  the  condor  of  South  America',  pitches  from  the  summit  of 
Chimborazo,  above  the  clouds,  and  sustains  itself,  at  pleasure, 
in  that  empyreal  region',  with  an  energy  rather  invigorated  than 
weakened  by  the  effort'. 

6.  It  is  this  capacity  for  high  and  long-continued  exertion'— 
this  vigorous  power  of  profound  and  searching  investigation'— 
this  careering  and  wide-spreading  comprehension  of  mind^-— and 
those  long  reaches  of  thought,  that 

"  Pluck  bright  honor  from  the  pale-faced  moon, 

Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 

And    drag   up  drowned  honor  by  the   locks'"  —  this    is    the 
prowess\  and  these  the  hardy  achievements',  which  are  to  en- 
roll your  names  among  the  great  men  of  the  earth. 
7 
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ClUESTiONs;  —  1.  Whose  work  is  the  education  of  every  man  ? 
2.  What  did  the  ancients  say  upon  this  point  ?  3.  By  what  reason- 
ing does  the  writer  prove  this  to  be  the  case  ?  4.  What,  then,  is  i-o/-'^- 
ed  to  secure  excellence  ?  5.  What  is  said  of  genius  united  with  indo- 
lence ?  6,  What  kind  of  genius  is  considered  as  desirable  ?  7.  What 
is  the  condor  ?      8.   Where  is  Chimborazo  ? 

9.  What  is  the  rule  for  the  inflections  marked  in  the  last  paragraph  ? 
(Rule  II.  3§.  commencing  series,  "  exertion^  —  locks'.")  10.  Give 
rules  for  the  other  inflections.      11.   Parse  "  that,"  in  the  last  paragraph. 

Errors.  —  2.  Dif-frunce  for  dif-fer-ence  ;  slead-fvi£  fvt-iin  for 
stead-fast  foot-ing  ;  4.  ex-slunce  for  ex-cel-lence  ;  5.  ge-ntis  for  gen-i-us ; 
scotch-es  for  scorch-es ;  6.  t  ^n-o-oll  for  to  en-roll. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Education,  emphatically,  precise- 
ly ;  2.  obscurity,  distinction ;  3.  manifestly,  opportunity ;  5.  magnani- 
mous, Chimborazo,  invigorated ;   6.   capacity,  vigorous,  comprehension. 


LESSON    XIV. 


14 


Exercises  . — Repeat  these  words  several  times,  prolonging 'the 

sounds  of  the  vowels  that  are  italicized.      D-ay,  a-ge,  l-aw,  moe-d,  f-a-ther, 

a-rm,  th-ee,  ee-l,  oo-ze,  th-y,  i-sle,  th-ou.     We  have  e-rr'd  and  sir-aiz-d  from 

thy  w-ay-s  like  l-o-st  sh-ge-p.      Sp-a-re  thou  those,  O  G-o-d,  who  c-o-nf-e-ss 

heir  faults. 


SPELL     AND     DEFINE 


1.    Req'-ui-slte,  n.  (pro.  rek'-we-zit),  that 

which  is  necessary. 
%    *  Su-per-in-du'-ced,  p.  brought  in  as  an 

addition.  [ol.tained. 

Ac-qui-si'-tions,  n.  things  or  qualities 


3.    Per-vert'-ed,  j7.  turned  from  right  to 
wrong. 
In-vin'-ci-ble,  a.  not  to  be  overcome. 
6.     Discrim-i-na'-tion,  n.  the  actor  power 
of  observing  a  dilTerenca 


*  It  must  be  home  in  mind  by  the  puj)]!,  that  in  a  large  class  of  words  of  this  des 
cription,  the  last  two  syllables  are  pronounced  as  one  syllable. 


On  Elocution  and  Reading. —  N.  A.  Review. 

1.  The  business  of  trainmg  our  youth  in  elocution  must  be 
commenced  in  childhood.  The  first  school  is  the  nursery. 
There,  at  least,  may  be  formed  a  distinct  articulation,  which  is 
the  first  requisite  for  good  speaking.  How  rarely  is  it  found  in 
perfection  among  our  orators  !  Words,  says  one,  referring  to 
articulation,  should  "  be  delivered  out  from  the  lips,  as  beautiful 
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coins,  newly  issued  from  the  mint ;  deeply  and  accurately  im- 
pressed', perfectly  finished',  neatly  struck  by  the  proper  organs', 
distinct',  in  due  succession',  and  of  due  weight'."  How  rarely 
do  we  hear  a  speaker,  whose  tongue',  teeth'  and  lips',  do  their 
office  so  perfectly  as,  in  any  wise,  to  answer  to  this  beautiful  de- 
scription !  And  the  common  faults  in  articulation,  it  should  be 
remembered,  take  their  rise  from  the  very  nursery  But  let  us 
refer  to  other  particulars. 

3  Grace  in  eloquence  —  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar  —  cannot  be 
separated  from  grace  in  the  ordinary  manners,  in  private  life,  in 
the  social  circle,  in  the  family.  It  cannot  well  be  superinduced 
upon  all  the  other  acquisitions  of  youth,  any  more  than  that 
nameless,  but  invaluable  quality,  called  good  breeding.  You 
may,  therefore,  begin  the  work  of  forming  the  orator  with  your 
child ;  not  merely  by  teaching  him  to  declaim,  but  what  is  of 
more  consequence,  by  observing  and  correcting  his  daily  man- 
ners, motions,  and  attitudes. 

3.  You  can  say,  when  he  comes  into  your  apartment,  or  pre- 
sents you  with  something,  a  book  or  letter,  in  an  awkward  and 
blundering  manner',  "Return',  and  enter  this  room  again',"  or', 
"  Present  me  that  book  in  a  different  manner',"  or',  "•  Put  ^^our- 
self  into  a  different  attitude',"  You  can  explain  to  him  the  dif- 
ference between  thrusting  or  pushing  out  his  hand  and  arm,  in 
straight  lines  and  at  acute  angles',  and  moving  them  in  flowing, 
circular  lines,  and  easy,  graceful  action'.  He  will  readily  un- 
derstand 3/0U.  Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  "  the  motions  of 
children  are  originally  graceful;"  and  it  is  by  suffering  them  to 
be  perverted',  that  we  lay  the  foundation  for  invincible  awkv.'ard- 
ness  in  later  life. 

4.  We  go,  next,  to  the  schools  for  children.  It  ought  to  be  a 
leading  object,  in  these  schools,  to  teach  the  art  of  reading.  It 
ought  to  occupy  three-fold  more  time  than  it  does.  The  teachers 
of  these  schools  should  labor  to  improve  themselves.  They 
should  feel,  that  to  them,  for  a  time,  are  committed  the  future 
orators  of  the  land. 

5.  We  would  rather  have  a  child, even  of  the  other  sex,  return 
to  us  from  school  a  first-rate  reader^  than  a  first-rate  performer 
on  the  piano-forte.  We  should  feel  that  we  had  a  far  better 
pledge  for  the  intelligence  and  talent'  of  our  child.  The  accom- 
plishment, in 'its  perfection,  would  give  more  pleasure.  The 
voice  of  song  is  not  sweeter  than  the  voice  of  eloquence ;  and 
there  may  be  eloquent  readers'^  as  well  as  eloquent  speakers'. 
We  speak  of  pcrfecAiori'  in   this  art;  and  it  is  something,  we 
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must  Gay  in  defense  of  our  preference,  which  we  have  never  yet 
seen.  Let  the  same  pains  be  devoted  to  reading,  as  are  required 
to  form  an  accomplished  performer  on  an  instrument;  let  us 
have  —  as  the  ancients  had  —  the  formers  of  the  voice,  the  mu- 
sic-masters of  the  reading  voice ;  let  us  see  years  devoted  to  this 
accomplisliment,  and  then  we  should  be  prepared  to  stand  the 
comparison. 

0  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  intellectual  accomplishment.  So  is 
music,  too,  in  its  perfection.  We  do  by  no  means  undervalue 
this  noble  and  most  delightful  art,  to  which  Socrates  applied 
himself,  even  in  his  old  age.  But  one  reconmiendation  of  the 
art  of  reading  is,  that  it  requires  a  constant  exercise  of  mind.  It 
demands  continual  and  close  reflection  and  thought;  and  the 
finest  discrimination  of  thought.  It  involves,  in  its  perfection, 
the  w^hole  art  of  criticism  on  language.  A  man  may  possess  a 
fine  genius,  without  being  a  perfect  reader  ;  but  he  caimot  be  a 
perfect  reader  Vvdthout  genius. 


(Question  s. —  1.  When  must  the  business  of  traininor  in  elocu- 
tion be  commenced?  2.  What  excellent  comparison  is  made  use  of  in 
illustrating  proper  enunciation  1  3.  What  is  the  relative  impoHance  of  good 
reading  1  4.  How  does  the  power  of  reading  with  perfection,  compare 
with  the  power  of  excellent  musical  performance'? 

5.  Explain  the  inflections  marked  in  the  1st  paragraph.  (Riile  VI. 
3§.)  6.  Explain  those  marked  in  the  3d  paragraph.  (Rule  II.  1§.  and 
IV.)      7.   Parse  "struck,"  in  the  1st  paragraph. 

Errors  . — I.  Nurs'-ry  for  nur-se-ry ;  dk-er-itAy  for  ac-cu-rate-ly ;  or- 
gins  for  or-gans ;  faulce  for  fauUs ;  pHic-lers  for  par-tic-u-lars ;  2.  yer  chile 
for  your  child ;  3.  al-ti-tood  for  at-ti-tude ;  dif-frun  for  dif-fcr-ent;  4.  doos 
for  does  (pro.  d'iiz\  im-prove  em-selves  for  im-prove  them-selves ;  6.  in-tel- 
Uc-too-al  for  in-tel-lect-u-al ;  ge-nus  for  gen-i-us. 

Spell  and  Define. —  1.  Elocution,  articulation,  accurately,  suc- 
cession ;  2.  eloquence,  consequence,  attitudes ;  3,  apartment,  awkward- 
ness ;  5.  intelligence,  comparison ;  6.  intellectual,  undervalue,  criticism. 
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LESSON    XV. 


l£- 


Exercises  . —  Prolong  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  that  are  italicis- 
ed. W-a-r,  o-r-b,  ^-ow-s,  p-u-re,  d-OTW-n,  «i-d,  h-ow^  s-c-ve.  Th-c-se  are 
thy  gl-fl-rious  works,  p-a-rent  of  g-oo-H,  F-at-rest  of  st-«-rs  !  C-a-st  m 
tlie  ii-ai-ii  of  n-z-ght. 


SPELL    AND     DEFINE 


I.    In-ex'-o-ra-He,  a.  that  cannot  be  made 
to  bend,  unyielding.  [power. 

Des'-pot-ism,  n.  absolute,  uncontrolled 
Per-jie-tu'-i-t}',  n.  continued,  uninter- 
rupted existence. 

3.  A-loof  ,£«/«.  at  a  distance. 
Vor'-tex,n.  a  whirling  motion  of  water 

forming  a  hollow  in  the  center. 

4.  Suf  '-fra^e,  n.  vote  given  in  choosuig 

men  for  office. 

5.  Fore-bo'-dine,  n.  a  foretelling. 
Found'-er-ing,  n.  filling  with  water 

and  sinking. 


6.  Har'-bin-ger,  71.  that  wliich  precedes 

and  gives  notice  beforehand  of  any 
tiling . 

7.  Ee-verse',  w.  to  turn  to  the  contrary. 
A-nal'-o-gy,  «.  resemblance  between 

things. 

8.  Im'-nii-nence,  n.  alianging  over. 

10.  Spasms,  n.  the  same  as  convulsions. 

See  the  next  word. 
Con-vul'-sions,  n.  violent  and  irregu 

lar  contraction  of  the  muscles'bf  the 

boily. 
Ex-tort',  V.  to  wring  or  force  out  of. 


Necessity  of   Education.  -^  Beecher. 

1.  We  must  educated  We  must  educate'!  or  we  must  per- 
ish' by  our  own  pTosperity\  If  we  do  not',  short  will  be  our 
race  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave\  If,  in  our  haste  to  be  rich 
and  mighty',  we  outran  our  literary  and  religious  institutions', 
they  will  never  overtake  us  ;  or  only  come  up  after  the  battle 
of  liberty  is  fought  and  lost,  as  spoils  to  grace  tiie  victory,  and 
as  resources  of  inexorable  despotism  for  the  perpetuity  of  our 
bondage. 

2.  But  what  wi  become  of  the  West,  if  her  prosperity 
rushes  up  to  such  a  majesty  of  power,  while  those  great  institu- 
tions linger  which  are  necessary  to  form  the  mmd,  and  the 
conscience,  and  the  heart  of  that  vast  world  ?  It  must  not  be 
permitted.  And  yet  what  is  done  must  be  done  quickly,  for 
population  will  not  wait',  and  commerce  will  not  cast  anchor', 
and  manufactures  will  not  shut  off  the  steam',  nor  shut  down 
the  gate',  and  agriculture',  pushed  by  millions  of  freemen  on 
lh(!ir  fertile  soil',  will  not  withhold  her  corrupting  abundance'. 

3.  And  let  no  man  at  the  East  quiet  hunself,  and  dream  of 
liberty,  v%'hatever  may  become  of  the  West.  Our  alliance  of 
blood,  and  political  institutions,  and  common  interests,  is  such, 
that  we  cannot  stand  aloof  in  the  hour  of  her  calamity,  should 
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it  ever  come.      Her'  destiny  is  our'  destiny;  and  the  day  that 
her  gallant  ship  goes  do^vn',  our  little  boat  sinks  in  the  vortex'! 

4.  The  great  experiment  is  now  making',  and  from  its  extent 
and  rapid  filling  up',  is  making  in  the  West\  whether  the  per- 
petuity of  our  republican  institutions  can  be  reconciled  with  imi- 
versal  suffrage\  Without  the  education  of  the  heatV  and  heart 
of  the  nation',  they  cannot'  be  ;  and  the  question  to  be  decided  is 
can  the  nation,  or  the  vast  balance  power  of  it,  be  so  imbued  with 
intelligence  and  virtiie  as  to  bring  out,  in  laws  and  their  admin 
istration,  a  perpetual  self-preser\'ing  energy  ?  We  know  that 
the  work  is  a  vast  one,  and  of  great  difficulty ;  and  yet  we  be- 
lieve it  can  be  done. 

5.  I  am  aware  that  our  ablest  patriots  are  looking  out  on  the 
deep,  vexed  with  storms,  with  great  forebodmgs  and  failings  of 
heart,  for  fear  of  the  things  that  are  coming  upon  us  ;  and  I 
perceive  a  spirit  of  impatience  rising,  and  distrust  in  respect  to 
the  perpetuity  of  our  republic  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  these  fears 
are  well  founded,  and  am  glad  that  they  exist.  It  is  the  star  of 
hope  in  our  dark  horizon.  Fear  is  what  we  need,  as  the  ship 
needs  wind  on  a  rocking  sea,  after  a  storm,  to  prevent 
foundering.  But  when  our  fear  and  our  efforts  shall  correspond 
with  our  danger,  the  danger  is  past. 

6.  For  it  is  not  the  impossibility  of  self-preservation  which 
threatens'  us  ;  nor  is  it  the  unwillingness  of  the  nation  to  pay 
the  price  of  the  'preservation! ^  as  she  has  paid  the  price  of  the 
'purchase'  of  our  liberties.  It  is  inattentioii  and  inco7isideratio7i\ 
protracted  till  the  crisis  is  past,  and  the  things  which  belong  to 
our  peace'  are  hid  from  our  eyt^s'.  And  blessed  be  God,  that 
the  tokens  of  a  national  waking  up,  the  harbinger  of  God's 
mercy,  are  multiplexing  upon  us  ! 

7.  We  did  not,  m  the  darkest  hour,  believe  that  God  had 
brought  our  fathers  to  this  goodly  land  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
religious  liberty,  and  wrought  such  wonders  in  their  preserva- 
tion, and  raised  their  descendants  to  such  heights  of  civil  and  rC' 
ligious  liberty,  only  to  reverse  the  analogy  of  his  providence, 
and  abandon  his  work. 

8.  And  though  there  now  be  clouds,  and  the  sea  roaring,  and 
men's  hearts  failing,  we  believe  there  is  light  behind  the  cloud, 
and  that  the  immmence  of  our  danger  is  intended,  under  the 
guidance  of  Heaven,  to  call  forth  and  apply  a  holy,  fraternal 
fellowship  between  the  East  and  the  West,  which  shall  secure 
our  preservation,  and  make  the  prosperity  of  our  nation  durable 
as  time,  and  as  abundant  as  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
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9.  I  would  add,  as  a  motive  to  immediate  action',  that,  if  we 
do  fail  in  our  great  experiment  of  self-government',  our  destruc- 
tion will  be  as  signal  as  the  birthright  abandoned',  the  mercies 
abused',  and  the  provocation  offered'  to  beneficent  Heaven. 
The  descent  of  desolation'  will  correspond  with  the  past  eleva- 
lion\ 

10.  No  punishments  of  Heaven  are  so  severe  as  those  for 
mercies  abused^;  and  no  instrumentality  employed  in  their  in- 
fliction is  so  dreadful  as  the  wrath  of  man\  No  spasms  are 
like  the  spasms  of  expiring  liberty,  and  no  wailing  such  as  her 
convulsions  extort, 

11.  It  took  Rome  three  hundred  years  to  die\*  and  our  death, 
if  we  perish,  will  be  as  much  more  terrific  as  our  intelligence 
and  free  institutions  have  given  us  more  bone,  sinew,  and  vital- 
ity. May  God  hide  from  me  the  day  when  the  dying  agonies  of 
my  country  shall  beginM  O,  thou  beloved  land',  bound  together 
by  the  ties  of  brotherhood',  and  common  interest',  and  perils',  live 
forever'  —  one  and  undivided'! 


duEsTioNs.  —  1.  Why  is  education  so  necessary  in  this  coun- 
try 1  2.  What  will,  without  education,  contribute  to  our  downfall  ? 
3.  What  can  save  the  nation's  liberties  ?  4.  Can  the  nation  continue 
free,  without  the  influence  of  education  and  religion  ?  5.  Why  should  we 
regard  the  prospects  of  this  nation  with  fear  1  6.  What  can  be  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  spirit  of  fear  ?  7.  Why  may  we  trust  that  God  will  not 
abandon  our  nation  to  ruin  ?  8.  What  will  insure  her  destruction  ? 
9.  What  is  said  of  the  greatness  of  such  a  destruction  1  10.  What 
are  the  most  dreadful  punishments  that  heaven  can  inflict  upon  a  nation  1 
11.   How  would  our  destruction  compare  with  that  of  Rome  ? 

12.  Give  the  reasons  for  the  inflections  marked  in  the  2d  paragraph. 
(The  principle  of  negative  sentences  prevails  in  tliis  sentence.  See 
Rule  VI.  for  inflections,  2§,  Note.) 

Errors.  — 1.  Ed-dy-cate  for  ed-u-cate ;  spiles  for  spoils;  2.  marv- 
ny-fac-ters  for  man-u-fac-tures  ;  3.  ul-loof  for  a-Ioof ;  4.  ez-pur-irmunt  for 
ex-per-i-ment ;  5.  fore-bod-ii's  and  faiVns  for  fore-bo-dings  and  fail-ings  ; 
7.  'nal^o-gy  for  a-nal-o-gy ;  8.  im-nunce  for  im-mi-nence ;  10.  spas-urns  for 
spasms  ;  11.  vtv-ires^  for  in-ter-est. 

Spell  and  Define  ,  —  1.  Educate,  resources  ;  2.  conscience ; 
3.  alliance;  political;  4.  institutions,  reconciled;  5.  correspond;  G.  pro- 
tracted; 7.  providence;  9.  experiment,  provocation  ;  10.  wailing. 
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LESSON    XVI.    / 


k 


Exercises.  — Prolong  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  that  are  italiciiod. 
^-rr,  «-ll,  «-ge,  a-xm,  o-ld,  ou-r,  ee-l,  h-oy,  i-sle.  Our  i^a-ther,  who  «rt 
in  Heaven.     Woe  unto  thee,  Chor^jzin  !     Woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida  ! 


SPELL   AND    DEFINE 


10   O'-nyx,  n.  a  gem  partly  transparent, 
with  veins  of  different  colors. 
Sap'-phire,  n.  (pro.  saf'-fer)  a  precious 
stone,  blue,  red,  violet,  &c. 

11.  Crys'-taJ,  n.  a  regular  solid  of  any 
mineral. 


13.  Cor'-al,  n.  a  kind  of  animal  and     itg 

sbell. 
15.  To'-paz,  n.  a  gem  of  a  yellowish  color, 

28.  Ad-jiist'-ed,   v.  settled,  reduced  to  a 

right  standard. 

29.  Pre-scri'-bed,  v.  laid  down  as  rules. 


True  Wisdom.  —  Bible. 

1.       But  where  shall  wisdom  be  found^? 

And  where  is  the  place  of  understanding'? 

Man  knoweth  not  the  price  thereof; 

Nor  can  it  be  found  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
5.  The  deep  saith',  It  is  not  with  me' ; 

And  the  sea  saith',  It  is  not  with  me\ 

It  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold, 

Nor  shall  silver  be  weighed  out  as  the  price  thereof. 

It  cannot  be  purchased  with  the  gold  of  OpI>ir, 
10.  With  the  precious  onyx,  or  the  sapphire. 

Gold  and  crystal  are  not  to  be  compared  with  k  ; 

Nor  can  it  be  purchased  with  jewels  of  fme  gold. 

No  mention  shall  be  m?.de  of  coral,  or  of  crystal. 

For  wisdom  is  more  precious  than  pearls. 
15.  The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  cannot  equal  it, 

Nor  can  it  be  purchased  with  the  purest  gold. 

Whence  then  cometJC  wisdom  ? 

And  where  is"  the  place  of  understanding  ? 

Since  it  is  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  all  the  living, 
20.  And  kept  close  from  the  fowls  of  the  air. 

Destruction  and  Death  say, 

We  have  heard  of  its  fame  with  our  ears. 

God  only  knoweth  the  way  to  it ; 

He  only  knoweth  its  dwelling-place, 
25.  For  he  seeth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 

And  surveyeth  all  things  under  the  whole  heaven- 
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When  he  gave  the  winds  their  weight\ 

And  adjusted  the  waters  by  measure'; 

When  he  prescribed  laws  to  the  rain\ 
30.  And  a  path  to  the  glittering  thunderbolt'; 

Then  did  he  see  it,  and  make  it  known': 

He  established  it.  and  searched  it  out: 

But  he  said  unto  m.an, 

Behold' !  tlie  fear  of  the  Lord',  that  is  thy  wisdom, 
35.  And  to  depart  from  evil,  thy  understanding. 


Questions. —  1.  "Where  is  Ethiopia'?  2.  What  is  true  wisdom  1 
3.  Can  it  be  purchased'?  4.  Where  can  it  be  obtained 7  5.  What  is 
the  evidence  that  God  is  wise,  and  is  willing  to  give  us  the  wisdom  that 
we  need'?  6.  Give  the  rule  for  the  iniieclions  marked  in  the  clause 
ending  with  the  3lst  line.      (Conimencing  series.) 

Errors. — 9.  Pur-chis'd  for  pur-chas-ed;  10.  pree-cious  for  pre- 
cious J  21.  dis-truc-tion  for  de-struc-tion  ;  24.  dwell-ev^place  for  dweJl-ing 
place ;  29.  'per-scrTJb-ed  for  pre-scri-bed  ;  32.  htab-lished  for  es-tab-lish-ed  ; 
— joun^  lan\  gole,  e?i's,  loin^s,  for  found,  land,  gold,  ends,  winds. 

Spell  AND  Define  . — i.  Wisdom;  2.  understanding  :  9.  pur- 
chased; 10.  precious;  21.  destruction ;  26.  surveyeth;  30.  glittering;  32. 
established,  searched  ;  35.  depart,  evil. 


LESSON    XYII 


■  I) 


Exercises  . —  Prolong  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  that  are  italicized. 
Kn-ow,  fr-ee,  ih-ey,  d-aiv-n,  n-oio,  h-aij,  th-e-re,  sh-^/re.  Socthed  with  the 
BMAnd  the  king  grew  vain.      Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  d^rk  IVlue  ocean,  roll. 


SPELL    AND    DEFINE 

1.  Pre-coc'-i-ty,  7?.  early  growth,  ripeness 

before  tlie  usual  time. 

2.  riu'-(li-ments,  n.  first  principles,  things 

to  be  first  learnt. 

4.  De-vi'-ces,  n.  contrivances. 

5.  So-lic'-it-ous,  a.  anxious,  very  desirous. 


6.  Ty'-ro,  m,  a  bcjrinTier. 

7.  Her-cu'-le-an,  a.  very  difficult. 
11.  Con-sec'-u-tive,  a.  following  in  oraer. 
14.  En-trance'-ment,  n  a.  kind  of  rapture 

or  astonishment. 
19.  Al-teru-a'-tiou,  ji.  amutua  change. 


A  Mother's  Influence. —  Ladies^  Magazine. 

1.  "  I  was  a  dull  boy,"  said  Judge  B ,  in  answer  to  some 

remarks  of  Mrs.  Wentworth,  referring  to  the  usual  precocity  of 
genius,  and  hinting  at  the  display  which  tiie  learned  and  cele- 
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brated  Judge  must  have  made  in  his  juvenile  studies  —  "  I  was 
a  very  dull  boy.  Till  I  was  full  nine  years  old,  I  dreaded  the 
name  of  book  and  school. 

2.  "  It  is  true,  I  had  made  some  progress  in  the  rudiments 
of  English,  and  had  begun  the  Latin  Grammar ;  but  this  was 
wholly  owing  to  the  constant  instruction  and  personal  influence 
of  my  mother.  It  was  only  in  obedience  to  her,  that  I  attended 
school.  I  would  have  preferred  a  severe  whipping  every  day 
of  my  life,  if  by  that  means  I  might  have  been  exempted  from 
the  task  of  study.     I  was  the  drone  of  the  school. 

3.  "  My  mother  began  my  education  very  early ;  I  was  her 
only  child,  and  she  a  widow ;  you  may  easily  imagine,  there- 
fore, how  eager  she  must  have  been  for  my  improvement.  She 
tried  every  means  that  love,  faith,  and  patience  could  suggest,  to 
mstruct  me  in  my  lessons  and  my  duties.  In  the  latter  she  was 
not  disappointed.  I  may  say,  vvdthout  boasting,  that  I  was  an 
obedient  boy,  for  I  loved  my  mother  so  well,  that  it  Avas  a  plea- 
sure to  do  her  bidding. 

4.  "  But  I  could  not  learn  my  book ;  the  fountain  of  know- 
ledge was,  to  my  taste,  bitter  waters,  and  all  the  devices  which 
ingenuity  has  invented  to  make  learning  easy,  failed  in  my  case. 
I  had  to  wear  the  dunce-cap  at  school,  and  so  sluggish  was  my 
mmd,  that  I  did  not  care  a  straw  for  the  disgrace,  till  I  found  it 
made  my  mother  weep  when  she  heard  of  it.  Indeed  I  prefer- 
red to  be  at  the  foot  of  my  class,  for  then  I  had  no  trouble  about 
trying  to  keep  my  station ;  and  even  at  the  opening  of  the 
school,  I  always  took  my  place  at  the  foot ;  it  seemed  to  fall  nat- 
urally to  me.    I  was  as  contented  as  Diogenes  in  his  tub. 

5.  "  Thus  the  time  passed',  till  the  winter  I  entered  my  tenth 
year\  The  school-master  was  preparing  for  a  famous  exhibi- 
tion'; and  as  he  knew  how  solicitous  my  mother  was  for  my  im- 
provement, he  called  on  her  to  ascertain  if  she  thought  it  possi- 
ble that  /could  take  apart'.  She  did"  think  it  possible  —  what 
mother  would  despair  of  her  only  child?  She  undertook  to 
teach  me  the  piece  I  was  to  speak. 

6.  "  The  teacher  had  selected  that  pithy  little  poem,  so  appro- 
priate for  the  young  tyro,  beginning — 

"  You'd  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age 

To  speak  in  public  on  the  stage, 

And  if  I  chance  to  fall  below 

Demosthenes  or  Cicero, 

Don't  view  me  with  a  critic's  eye, 

But  pass  my  imperfections  by,  ifcc.  * 
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7.  "  These  six  lines  were  my  first  lesson ;  and  after  tea,  my 
mother  sat  do^^^Ti  to  the  task  of  teaching  it,  telling  me  that  I  must 
learn  to  recite  those  six  lines,  during  that  and  the  following  eve- 
ning, You  smile\  ladies',  but  it  seemed  an  Herculean  task  to 
wie\  and  it  was  only  my  strong  affection  for  my  mother',  that 
would  have  induced  me  to  undertake^  it. 

8.  "  The  teacher  had  promised  me,  that,  if  I  spoke  my  piece 
well,  he  would  give  me  a  silver  medal.  I  cared  nothing  for 
that,  till  my  mother  drev/  me  to  her,  and,  as  she  put  back  my 
hair  and  kissed  my  forehead  in  her  loving  manner,  said,  "  Oh, 
Robert !  how  happy  I  shall  be  to  see  you  come  home  with  the 
medal  on !"— I  thought  then  that  I  would  try  to  obtain  it.  So  I 
sat  down  cheerfully  to  my  task. 

9.  ''  I  recollect  the  scene  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday. 
My  mother  read  the  six  lines  to  me  a  number  of  times  over,  and 
then  she  explained  the  meaning  of  the  words.  She  told  me  of 
Demosthenes,  and  the  efforts  he  made  to  overcome  his  natural 
defects.  I  remember  asking  her  if  I  should  get  some  pebbles  to 
hold  in  my"  m  /Uth — whether  it  would  do  me'  any  good  ; — and 
how  happy  her  laugh  rang  out  at  my  witticism.  Then  she  told 
me  of  Cicero,  and  of  the  great  services  he  rendered  his  country, 
by  his  oratory  and  learning, — thus  endeavoring  to  awaken  my 
mind  to  some  effort  of  imitation. 

10.  "I  like  to  listen  to  stories,  and  it  was  in  this  manner  that 
1  had  been  taught  what  little  1  knew ;  for  I  could  not  compre- 
hend words.  I  wanted  images,  and  these,  my  mother,  by  her 
manner,  and  the  comparisons  she  would  draw  from  familiar 
things,  could  succeed  in  picturing  to  my  imagination.  In  books, 
I  found  nothing  but  words,  and  those  I  could  not  remember. 
But  I  am  growing  tedious,  I  fear,  as  that  evening  was  to  my 
mother  and  myself 

11.  "For  two  long  hours  she  patiently  taught'  me.  I  read 
over  the  lines  a  hundred  times^ ;  I  recited  them  after  her';  some- 
times, I  would  repeat  two  or  three  consecutive  words';  and  I 
could  see  her  face  brighten  with,  hope';  but  when  she  took  the 
book  for  the  last  recitation',  and  after  I  had  been  studying  most 
intently  for  some  minutes',  I  could  not  repeat  a  single  worrV  I 
can  recollect  now  my  sensation  at  that  time.  It  seemed  to  me, 
that  I  knew  all  that  my  mother  wished  me  to  say ;  but  a  kmd 
of  Avavering  shadow  would  come  between  me  and  my  lesson, 
and  make  all  the  words  indistinct,  and  my  will  had  no  power  to 
control  these  fancies. 

12.  "When    my  mother  had   vamly  tried   every  possible 
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method  to  make  me  recollect  the  two  first  lines,  she  was  quite 
overcome.  I  believe  her  hope  of  my  intellect  v/as  extinguished, 
and  that  she  felt,  for  the  first  time,  what  all  who  knew  me  had 
predicted,  that  I  should  be  a  dunce.  It  must  be  a  terrible  trial 
for  a  sensible  mother  to  think,  that  her  only  child  is  a  fool.  She 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears ;  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  sunk  on  her  knees  beside  the  sofa  where  we  were  sittinof. 

13.  "I  started  up  in  amazement  at  her  grief,  for  I  had  never 
before  seen  her  so  moved :  she  was  habitually  calm  as  a  sum-' 
mer's  morning;  but  now  her  sobs  and  groans  seemed  bursting 
her  heart.  My  knees  trembled,  and  a  burning  heat  rushed  over 
my  frame.  At  that  moment,  something  seemed  to  open  in  my 
head,  and  a  light  —  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  else — seemed 
to  be  let  into  my  brain, 

14.  "  I  saw,  or  felt, — that  perhaps  would  be  more  proper, — 
every  word  of  the  lesson  I  had  been  learning,  as  though  it  were 
graven  with  a  pen  of  fire.  I  knew  that  I  could  repeat  mv  les- 
sen ;  and  many  other  lessons  that  I  had  vainly  tried  to  learn, 
now  all  were  present  to  my  memory  in  perfect  arrangement.  I 
stood  in  a  state  of  entrancement,  almost,  as  these  new  and  clear 
ideas  came  thronging  on  xn.y  mind,  till  my  dear  mother  arose 
from  her  kneeling  posture,  and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  di-av/ 
me  to  her. 

15.  "Her  face  was  deadly  pale,  but  perfectly  calm  and  resign- 
ed. I  have  her  countenance  now  before  me,  mild  and  beautiful 
as  an  angel's.  She  had  given  up  her  hope  of  my  mind,  but  her 
love  was  deeper  and  more  tender,  perhaps,  because  her  pride  in 
me  had  been  utterly  humbled.  Oh,  there  is  no  earthly  passion  so 
disinterested  as  a  mother's  love !  She  thought,  from  my  counte- 
nance, that  I  was  frightened  ;  and  drawing  me  to  her,  she  caress- 
ed me,  and  murmured,  "my  son',  my  dear  son\" 

16.  " '  I  can  say  my  lesson,  mother,  I  can  say  my  lesson  now' 
— I  broke  out  and  instantly  repeated  not  only  the  six  lines,  but 
the  whole  poem  which  I  had  heard  her  read,  but  had  never  read 
myself  She  was  astonished;  but  when  I  went  on  to  repeat 
hymns  and  poems  which  she  had  in  vain  tried  to  teach  me  for 
months  and  years,  her  joyful  exclamations  were  raised  in  thanits 
to  God ;  and  her  tears  again  flowed  like  rain. 

17.  "I  do  not  think  she  retired'  that  night  at  alP;  for  she  was 
kneeling  by  my  bed-side  when  I  went  to  slecp\  and  when  I  open- 
ed m.y  eyes  in  the  morning',  she  was  bending  over'  me.  Proba- 
bly', she  feared  I  might  lose  my  memory\  and  watched  my  first 
awaking  to  confirm  her  hopes'.    She  was  gratified.    I  recollected 
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more  clearly  that  morning-  than  the  previous  evening-.  My 
whole  being  seemed  changed.  Every  object  looked  brighter^ 
every  word  sounded  with  a  new  meaning\" 

18.  "  Do  you  believe,  that  any  new  faculty  of  mind  was  given 
you?"  asked  Mrs.  Wentworth. 

"  No"" —  surely  not^ —  but  my  intellect  was  aroused  and  en- 
lightened. How  this  was  effected',  I  do  not  pretend  to  say .  I 
have  never  since  found  any  diiSculty  in  literary  pursuits^ ;  the 
exercise  of  my  mind  is  my  most  pleasurable  emplo3'Tnent\  I 
gained  the  medal  with  great  applause  :  and  Avas  sweetly  reward- 
ed by  the  praises  and  kisses  of  my  mother. 

19.  "How  happy  she  wasM — too  happy  for  this  world.  I 
fear  the  alternations  of  grief  and  joy,  had  an  injurious  effect  on 
her  health.  She  passed  away  in  a  few  months  —  and  left  me  an 
orphan  indeed.  But  her  memory  can  never  pass  from  me, 
while  my  reason  remains.  To  her  I  am  indebted,  for  all  my 
enjoyment  of  intellect.  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  had  a  severe  and 
chilling  discipline  been  pursued  with  me  at  home,  as  it  was  at 
school,  I  should  always  have  been  a  dull  and  ignorant  being-, 
perhaps  an  idiot.  To  a  good,  faithful,  intelligent  mother,  what 
gratitude  and  respect  do  not  her  children  owe? — I  shall  alwa^'-s 
vindicate  the  cause  of  woman." 


Q.UESTIONS.  —  1.   Give  Judge  B 's   description   of  himself 

when  a  child.  2,  Describe  the  circumstances  which  seemed  to  lead 
to  the  development  of  his  faculties.  3.  Did  his  subsequent  improve- 
ment show  any  change  of  faculties,  or  only  their  more  vigorous  applica- 
tion 1  4.  To  whose  mfluence  was  all  this  owing  1  5.  In  the  18th 
paragraph,  what  does  the  adverb  "  not"  qualify  1 

Errors  . — 2.  Ru-di-munce  for  ru-di-ments  ;  to.ss  for  task  ;  3.  'w^^7^ 
i^me  for  im-ag-ine;  5.  pos'ble  for  pos-si-ble;  G.  ^07/ze  for  poem ;  8.  p7om>' 
est  for  prom-is-ed;  9.  yis-ter-day  for  yes-ter-day;  de-fee's  for  defects;  or- 
er-to-7-y  for  or-a-to-ry;   10.  pic-ter-in'  for  pic-tu-ring. 

Spell  anc  Define  . —  1.  Celebrated,  juvenile;  2.  exempted ; 
3,  suggest;  4.  ingenuity;  8.  medal;  9.  witticism;  10.  picturing;  11. 
fencies;  13.  extinguished,  predicted;    13.  amazement;    15.  caressed. 
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LE  S  S  ON    XVIII 


1^ 


Rule.  —  Give  a  full  and  distinct  sound  to  the  consonants  in  ever) 
syllable. 

Exercises  under  the  Rule.  —  To  be  practiced  by  all  the  pupils. — Pro- 
nounce the  following  words,  protracting  the  sound  of  the  consonant  that  is 
italicized.  The  object  is,  to  promote  distinct  enunciation.  £-ow,  d-fxxe^ 
/•ame,  ^-ave,  A-orse,  ^-ew,  /t-ite,  Z-ord,  m-axi,  n-o^  p-\i,  <7-ueer,  r-ow,  5-ir,' 
^ake,  v-ow,  lo-oe,  y-e,  tli-ose^  ih-nmh,  wh-nt,  s/i-ow,  cA-urch. 


SPELL     AND     DEFINE 


1.  Dis-as'-ters,  n.  unfortunate  events. 
In-tre-pid'-i-ty,  n.  coura?e,fear]essness. 

2.  Triv'-l-al,  a.  trifling,  small. 

3.  Rift'-ed,p.  split  open. 
Ten'-drils,>n.  the  claepers  of  a  vine. 


Sol'-ace,  n.  comfort  in  grief. 
Re-ces'-ses,  n.  retirement,  secrecy. 

4.  En-thu'-si-asm,  n.  warmth  of  feeling. 

5.  Retrieve',  ?>.  to  repair,  to  restore  to  a 

good  slate. 


The  Wife.  —  W.  Irving. 

1.  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  the  fortitude  with 
which  women  sustain  the  most  overwhelminof  reverses  of  for- 
tune.  Those  disasters  which  break  down  the  spirit  of  a  man, 
and  prostrate  him  in  the  dust,  seem  to  call  forth  all  the  energies 
of  the  softer  sex,  and  give  such  intrepidity  and  elevation  to  their 
character,  that,  at  times,  it  approaches  to  sublimity, 

2.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching,  than  to  behold  a  soft  and 
tender  female,  who  had  been  all  weakness  and  dependence,  and 
alive  to  every  trivial  roughness,  while  treading- the  prosperous 
paths  of  life,  suddenly  rising  in  mental  force  to  be  the  comforter 
and  supporter  of  her  husband  under  misfortune,  and  abiding, 
with  unshrinking  firmness,  the  most  bitter  blasts  of  adversity. 

3.  As  the  vine,  which  has  long  twined  its  graceful  foliage 
about  the  oak,  and  been  lifted  by  it  into  sunshine,  will,  when  the 
hardy  plant  is  rifted  by  the  thunderbolt,  cling  around  it  with  its 
caressing  tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shattered  boughs';  so  it  is 
beautifully  ordered  by  Providence,  that  woman,  who  is  the 
mere  dependent  and  ornament  of  man  in  his  happier  hours, 
should  be  his  stay  and  solace,  when  smitten  with  sudden  calam- 
ity^; winding  herself  into  the  rugged  recesses  of  his  nature', 
tenderly  supporting  the  drooping  head',  and  binding  up  the  bro- 
ken heart\ 

4.  I  was  once  congratulating  a  friend,  who  had  around  him  a 
blooming  family,  knit  together  in  the  strongest  affection.     "  I 
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can  wish  you  no  better  lot',"  said  he',  with  enthusiasm',  "  than 
to  have  a  wife  and  children'.  If  you  are  prosperous',  there 
they  are  to  share"  your  prosperity ;  if  otherwise',  there  they  are 
to  comfort  you." 

5.  And,  indeed,  I  have  observed,  that  a  married!  man,  falling 
into  misfortime',  is  more  apt  to  retrieve  his  situation  in  the  world 
than  a  single!  one;  partly',  because  he  is  more  stimulated  to  ex- 
ertion by  the  necessities  of  the  helpless  and  beloved  beings  who 
depend  upon  him  for  subsistence^;  but  chiefly',  because  his  spir- 
its are  soothed  and  relieved  by  domestic  endearments,  and  his 
self-respect  kept  alive  by  finding,  that,  though  all  abroad  is  dark- 
ness and  humiliation',  yet  there  is  still  a  little  world  of  love  at 
home,  of  which  he  is  the  monarch\  Whereas,  a  single  man  is 
apt  to  run  to  waste  and  self-neglect,  to  fancy  himself  lonely  and 
abandoned,  and  his  heart  to  fall  to  ruin,  like  some  deserted 
mansion,  for  want  of  an  inhabitant. 

GLuESTiONs.  —  1.  What  is  said  of  the  fortitude  of  the  female 
sex  1  2.  What  effect  is  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  view  of  this  trait  % 
3.  To  what  natural  object  is  it  beautifully  compared  7  4.  Why  should  a 
man  have  a  family  7  5.  What  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  the  single  man, 
as  to  character  and  comfort  1 

6.  Give  rules  for  the  inflections. 

Errors  . —  1.  Of-ten  pro.  of 'n ;  for-ti4ood  for  for-ti-tude  ;  wich 
for  which  ;  2.  j>ros-p^rmis  for  pros-per-ous  ;  3.  Prov-dunce  for  Prov-i- 
dence  ;  5,  'xer-tion  for  ex-er-tion ;  self-re-spec'  for  self-re-spect ;  kep  for 
kept ;  loere-as  for  where-as  ;  —  noth-in\  tread-in\  a-M-din',  ca-^'es-sin\  icind- 
in\  for  noth-ing,  tread-ing,  a-bi-ding,  ca-res-sing,  wind-ing. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Fortitude,  overwhelming  ;  2,  de- 
pendence, roughness,  adversity  ;  3,  foliage,  thunderbolt,  shattered,  rug- 
ged ;  4.  affection,  prosperous ;   5.  necessities,  subsistence. 


LESSON   XIX.   / ^ 


E"XERCiSES . —  Pronounce  the  following  words,  sounding  the  last 
consonant  very  distinctly.  Or-^,  aX-dy  fa-^,  GeoT-ge,  rich-er,  a-ZZ,  ai-m, 
OW-7Z.,  li-p,  wa-r,  hi-s5,  ha-^,  gi-ve,  z.-dd,  so-ng,  brea-ZA,  ii\i-th,  pu-5A,  bir-cA. 


SPELL     AND     DEFINE 


2.  Perch,  v.  to  light  or  settle  on  any  thing. 

3.  Pen'-ance,  n.  suffering  for  sin. 

4.  Lays,  n.  songs.  [singers. 

5.  Uliovr,   (pro.  /rwiVe), 71.  a  collection  of 


Dome,  n.  a  building.    Here  it  me-avs 
the  heavens. 
6.    Con'-se-cra-tcd,  a.   set  apart  for  the 
service  of  Ood* 
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The  Wds'ged  WoPcShipers. —  Sprague. 

[Addressed  to  two  swallows,  that  fiew  into  Church  during  Divine  Service.3 

1.  Gay,  guiltless  pair', 
What  seek  ye  from  the  fields  of  heaven^? 

Ye  have  no  need  of  prayer', 
Ye  have  no  sins'  to  be  forgiven. 

3.  Why  perch  ye  Agre\ 
Where  'mortals'  to  their  Maker  bend  ? 

Can  your  pure  spirits  fear 
The  God  ye  never  could  oifend'? 

3.  Ye  never  knew 

The  crimes  for  v\"hich  ive  come  to  weep': 

Penance  is  not  for  you'^ 
Bless'd  vvand'rers  of  the  upper  deep. 

4.  To  you  'tis  given 

To  wake  sweet  nature's  untaught  lays ; 

Beneath  the  arch  of  heaven 
To  chirp  away  a  life  of  praise. 

5.  Then  spread  each  wing, 

Far,  far  above,  o'er  lakes  and  lands, 

And  join  the  choirs  that  sing 
In  5^on  blue  dome  not  reared  with  hands. 

6.  Or  if  ye  stay 

To  note  the  consecrated  hour, 

Teach  me  the  airy  way, 
And  let  me  try  your  envied  power. 

7.  Above  the  crowd, 

On  upward  Avings  could  I  but  fly, 

I'd  bathe  in  yon  bright  cloud, 
And  seek  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky. 

8.  'Twere  heaven  indeed, 
Through  fields  of  trackless  light  to  soar, 

On  nature's  charms  to  feed. 
And  nature's  own  great  God  adore. 


Clu  E  s  T  1  o  N  s. —  I.    On  what  occasion  was  this  poem  wnttenl      2, 
Wo  address  letters  to  our  frienJs — was  this  atJurrssed  to  the  birds  in  the 
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O 


same  sense  7     3.  Do  you  discover  any  beautiful  expressions  in  this  lesson  1 
4.   Point  them  out. 

5.  Give  the  rule  for  the  rising  inflection  at  "  pair."  6.  For  the  falling 
inflection  at  "  heaven,"  7.  For  the  rising  inflection  at  "  prayer"  and 
"sins."  (Rule  VI.  2§.  Note.)  8.  What  inflections  are  proper  at  the 
two  questions  in  the  second  etanza  1  9.  How  is  "  adore"  the  last  word 
in  the  lesson,  parsed  1 

Error  s. — 1.  Par  for  pair ;  prar  for  pray-er ;  3.  pen-uns  for  pen-ance ; 
6.  en-vide  for  en-vi-ed ;  7.  up-ioood,  for  up-ward ;    8.  ud-orc  for  a-dore. 

Spell  and  Defin  e. — 1.  Guiltless,  prayer ;  3.  wanderers;  4. 
untaught,  chirp;    5.  reared;   6.  airy,  envied;   8.  trackless. 


LESSON    XX.  9    ^ 

R  u  L  E. — Take  care  not  to  let  the  voice  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  as 
you  approach  the  end  of  the  sentence. 


SPELL    AND   define: 


L    Mod-i-fi-ca'-tion,  n.  a  particular  form 

or  manner. 
Av'-e-nue,  n.  an  entrance,  a  way. 
2.    In'-va-lid,  n.  a  person  who  is  sick  or 

infirm. 

4.  Fran'-tic,  o.  raving,  furious. 

5.  E-merg'-ed,  v.  re-appeared,came  out  of. 


Vi'-taJs,  n.  pjurts  of  the  body  necessary 
to  life. 

8.  Hec'-tic,  a.  habitual,  constitutional. 

9.  Par'-ox-ysm,  n.  severe  turns  or  fits 
11.  Ghast'-ly,  a.  death-like,  pale. 

14.  'Wail,w.  loud  weeping. 


The  Intemperate  Husband. —  Mrs.  Sigtmrney. 

1.  There  was  one  modification  of  her  husband's  persecutions, 
which  the  fullest  measure  of  Jane  Harwood's  piety  could  not 
enable  her  to  bear  unmoved.  This  was  unkindness  to  her  fee- 
ble and  suffering  boy.  It  was  at  first  commenced  as  the  surest 
mode  of  distressing  her.     It  opened  a  direct  avenue  to  her  heart. 

2.  What  began  in  perverseness  seemed  to  end  in  hatred,  as 
evil  habits  sometimes  create  perverted  principles.  The  wasted 
invalid  shrunk  from  his  father's  glance  and  footstep,  as  from  the 
approach  of  a  foe.  More  than  once  had  he  taken  him  from  the 
little  bed  wliich  maternal  care  had  provided  for  him,  and  forced 
him  to  go  forth  m  the  cold  of  the  winter  storm. 

3.  "  I  mean  to  harden  him,"  said  he.  "  All  the  neighbors 
Imow  that  you  make  such  a  fool  of  him,  that  he  \snll  never  be 
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able  to  get  a  living.  For  my  part,  I  \vi3li  I  had  never  been  call- 
ed to  the  trial  of  supporting  a  useless  boy,  who  pretends  to  be 
sick  only  that  he  may  be  coaxed  by  a  silly  mother." 

4.  On  such  occasions,  it  was  in  vain  that  the  mother  attempt- 
ed to  protect  her  child.  She  might  neither  shelter  hhn  in  her 
bosom,  nor  control  the  frantic  violence  of  the  father.  Harsh- 
ness, and  the  agitation  of  fear,  deepened  a  disease  which  might 
else  have  yielded.  The  timid  boy,  in  terror  of  his  natural  pro- 
tector, withered  away  like  a  blighted  fiower.  It  was  of  no  avail 
that  friends  remonstrated  with  the  unfeeling  parent,  or  that  hoary- 
headed  men  warned  him  solemnly  of  his  sins.  Intemperance 
had  destroyed  his  respect  for  man,  and  his  fear  of  God. 

5.  Spring  at  length  emerged  from .  the  shades  of  that  heavy 
and  bitter  winter.  But  its  smile  brought  no  gladness  to  the  de- 
clining child.  Consumption  fed  upon  his  vitals,  and  his  nights 
were  full  of  pain. 

6.  "  Mother,  I  wish  I  could  smell  the  violets  that  grew  upon 
the  green  bank  by  our  old  dear  home."  "  It  is  too  early  for  vio- 
lets,  my  child.  But  the  grass  is  beautifully  green  around  us, 
and  the  birds  sing  sweetly,  as  if  their  hearts  were  full  of  praise." 

7.  "In  my  dreams  last  night,  I  saw  the  clear  waters  of  the 
brook  that  ran  by  the  bottom  of  my  little  garden.  I  wish  I 
could  taste  them  once  more.  And  I  heard  such  music,  too,  as 
used  to  come  from  that  white  church  among  the  trees,  where 
every  Sunday  the  happy  people  meet  to  \vorship  God." 

8.  The  mother  Imew  that  the  hectic  fever  had  been  long  in- 
creasing, and  saw  there  was  such  an  unearthly  brightness  in  his 
eye,  that  she  feared  his  intellect  wandered.  She  seated  herself 
on  his  low  bed,  and  bent  over  him  to  soothe  and  compose  him. 
He  lay  silent  for  some  time. 

9.  "  Do  you  think  my  father  will  come  ?"  Dreading  the 
agonizing  agitation  which  in  his  paroxysms  of  coughing  and 
pain,  he  evinced  at  the  sound  of  his  father's  well-knowTi  footstep, 
she  answered,— "  I  thmk  not,  love.  You-  had  better  try  to 
sleep." 

10.  '•  Mother,  I  wish  he  would  come. ,  I  do  not  feel  afraid 
now.  Perha])S  he  would  let  me  lay  my  cheek  to  his  once  more, 
as  he  used  to  do  when  I  was  a  babe  in  my  grand-mother's  arms. 
1  should  be  glad  to  say  good  bye  to  him,  before  I  go  to  my 
Savior." 

11.  Gazing  intently  in  his  face,  she  saw  the  work  of  the  des- 
troyer, in  lines  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  "My  son,  my  dear 
son — say,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."     '  Mother,"  he  re- 
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plied,  with  a  sweet  smile  upon  his  ghastly  features,  '•  he  is  ready. 
I  desire  to  go  to  him.  Hold  the  baby  to  me,  that  I  may  kiss 
her.  That  is  alL  Now  smg  to  me,  and  oh !  wrap  me  close  in 
your  arms,  for  I  shiver  with  cold." 

12.  He  clung,  with  a  death  grasp,  to  that  bosom  which  had 
long  been  his  sole  earthly  refuge.  "Sing  louder,  dear  mother, 
—  a  little  louder, —  I  cannot  hear  you."  A  trem.ulous  tone,  as 
of  a  broken  harp,  rose  above  her  grief,  to  comfort  the  dymg 
child.  Oiie  sigh  of  icy  breath  was  upon  her  cheek,  as  she  join- 
ed it  to  his  —  one  shudder  —  and  all  was  over. 

13.  She  held  the  body  long  m  her  arms,  as  if  fondly  hoping 
to  warm  and  restore  it  to  life  with  her  breath.  Then  she 
stretched  it  upon  its  bed,  and  kneelii^g  beside  it,  hid  her  face 
in  that  grief  which  none  but  mothers  feel.  It  w^as  a  deep  and 
sacred  solitude,  alone  with  the  dead.  Nothing  save  the  soft 
breathing  of  the  sleepmg  babe  fell  upon  that  solemn  pause. 

14.  Then  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  wail  of  piercing  sor- 
row. It  ceased,  and  a  voice  arose  —  a  voice  of  supplication  for 
strength  to  endure,  as  "  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible."  Faith 
closed  what  was  begun  in  weakness.  It  became  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  to  Him  who  had  released  the  dovelike  spirit  from 
the  prison-house  of  pain,  that  it  might  taste  the  peace  and  mingle 
in  the  melody  of  heaven. 

d  u  K  s  T  I  o  N  s. — 1.  What  is  the  subject  of  this  piece  %  2.  How  did 
the  man  commence  abusing  his  child  1  3,  What  effect  was  produced  on 
the  health  of  the  child'?  4.  Can  you  describe  the  scene  of  the  deaih-bed  1 
5.  What  did  the  child  dream  about  1  6.  Yv'^hat  did  he  wish  to  say  to  his 
father"? 

7.  Explain  the  inflections  proper  at  each  pause  of  the  voice,  in  par- 
agraphs 9,  10,  11,  and  12. 

N.  B.  The  teacher  will  fiiid  it  profitable  to  tin?  pupil  to  examine  him 
frequently  upon  the  subject  of  inflections  and  emphasis,  whether  these  are 
marked  in  the  les.son  or  not.  Indeed,  the  few  questions  inserted  upon 
these  pouit.-,  are  intended  merely  as  a  specimen  of  that  mtuiner  of  exami- 
naliun  which,  it  is  beheved,  will  be  found  useful. 

Errors. —  1.  HiLS-lun^s  for  hus-bands;  fuUlcs'  for  full-cst;  .w/- 
frin'  for  suf-fer-ing ; /uss  for  first;  o-pun'd  for  o-pen-ed;  3,  s'-port-en'  for 
sup-port-ing ;  4.  ni-ther  for  nei-ther;  5.  xit-als  for  vi-tals  ;  6.  vi-er-lets  for 
vi-/>lets;    12.  trevi'-lous  for  trem-u-lous;   13.  sac-red  for  sa-cred. 

Spell  and  Define . —  1.  Persecutions,  distressing;  2.  per- 
verseness,  principles;  3.  neighbors,  coaxed;  4.  protector,  bhghted,  remon- 
strated; 5.  consumption  ;  8.  intalloct;  9.  agonizing,  coughing. 
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LESSON  XXI. 


Rule.  —  While  each  pupil  reads,  let  the  rest  observe,  and  then 
mention  which  syllables  are  wrong,  and  which  were  omitted,  or  indis- 
tinctly sounded. 


SPELL    AND    D  EFINE 


2.  E-ma'-ci-a-ted,  a.  thin,  reduced  in  flesh. 
Sway,  7!.  power,  influence. 

3.  Se-clu'-ded,  a.  retired,  lonelj'. 

4.  Mod'-u-Ia-ted,  p.  varied,  adapted  to  the 

expression  of  feeling. 


10.  In-di-ca'-tions,  n.  tokens,  signs. 
Tran'-sient,  a.  of  short  duration. 

11.  Chast'-en-ed,  a.  (pro.  cAafs'nd)  afflicted 

for  correction. 
Do-min'-ion,  n.  controlling  influence. 


The   Intejiperate   Husband.  —  Continued. 

1.  She  arose  from  her  supplication,  and  bent  calmly  over  her 
dead.  The  thin,  placid  features  wore  a  smile,  as  when  he  had 
spoken  of  Jesus.  She  composed  the  shining  locks  around  the 
pure  forehead,  and  gazed  long  on  what  was  to  her  so  beautiful. 
Tears  had  vanished  from  her  eyes,  and  in  their  stead  was  an  ex- 
pression almost  sublune,  as  of  one  who  had  given  an  angel  back 
to  God. 

3.  The  father  entered  carelessly.  She  pointed  to  the  pallid, 
immovable  brow,  "  See,  he  suffers  no  longer."  He  drew  near, 
and  looked  on  the  dead  with  surprise  and  sadness,  A  few  nat- 
ural tears  forced  their  way,  and  fell  on  the  face  of  the  first-born, 
who  was  once  his  pride.  The  memories  of  that  moment  were 
bitter.  —  He  spoke  tenderly  to  the  emaciated  mother  ;  and  she, 
who  a  short  tune  before  was  raised  above  the  sway  of  grief, 
wept  like  an  infant,  as  those  few  affectionate  tones  touched  the 
sealed  fountains  of  other  years. 

3.  Neighbors  and  friends  visited  them,  desirous  to  console 
their  sorrow,  and  attended  them  when  they  committed  the  body 
to  the  earth.  There  was  a  shady  and  secluded  spot,  which  they 
had  consecrated  by  the  burial  of  their  few  dead.  Thither  that 
whole  little  colony  were  gathered,  and  seated  on  the  fresh  grass, 
listened  to  the  holy,  healing  words  of  the  inspired  volume. 

4.  It  was  read  by  the  oldest  man  in  the  colony,  who  had  him- 
self  often  mourned.  As  he  bent  reverently  over  the  sacred  page, 
there  was  that  on  his  brow,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  This  haa 
been  my  comfort  in  my  afiliction."  Silver  hairs  thinly  covered 
his  temples,  and  his  low  voice  Avas  modulated  by  feeling,  as  he 
read  of  the  frailty  of  man,  withering  like  the  flower  of  grass, 
before  it  groweth  up;  and  of  His  majesty,  in  whose  sight   "  a 
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thousand  years  are  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch 
in  the  night." 

5.  He  selected  from  the  words  of  that  compassionate  One, 
who  "  gather eth  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carrieth  them  in 
his  bosom,"  who,  pointing  out  as  an  example  the  humility  of 
little  children,  said,  "Except  ye  become  as  one  of  these,  ye  can- 
not enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  who  calleth  all  the  weary 
and  heavy  laden  to  come  unto  him,  that  he  may  give  them  rest. 

6.  The  scene  called  forth  sympathy,  even  from  manly  bo- 
soms. The  m.other,  w^orn  with  watching  and  weariness,  bowed 
her  head  dov\ni  to  the  clay  that  concealed  her  child.  And  it 
was  observed  with  gratitude  by  that  friendly  group,  that  the 
husband  supported  her  in  his  arms,  and  mingled  his  tears  with 
hers. 

7.  He  returned  from  the  funeral  in  much  mental  distress. 
His  sins  were  brought  to  remembrance,  and  reflection  was  mis- 
ery. For  many  nights,  sleep  was  disturbed  by  vision  of  his 
neglected  boy.  Sometimes  he  imagined  that  he  heard  him 
coughing  from  his  low  bed,  and  felt  constrained  to  go  to  him,  in 
a  strange  disposition  of  kindness,  but  his  limbs  were  unable  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  his  will. 

8.  Conscience  haunted  him  with  terrors,  and  many  prayers 
fi'om  pious  hearts  arose,  that  he  might  nov\^  be  led  to  repentance. 
T'he  venerable  man  who  had  read  the  Bible  at  the  burial  of  his 
boy,  counseled  and  entreated  him,  with  the  earnestness  of  a  fa- 
ther, to  yield  to  the  warning  voice,  and  to  "  break  off  his  sins 
by  righteousness,  and  his  iniquities  by  turning  unto  the  Lord." 

9.  There  was  a  change  in  his  habits  and  conversation,  and 
his  friends  trusted  it  would  be  permanent.  She  who,  above  all 
others,  Avas  interested  in  the  result,  spared  no  exertion  to  wm 
him  back  to  the  way  of  truth,  and  soothe  his  heart  into  peace 
with  itself,  and  obedience  to  his  Maker. 

10.  Yet  was  she  doomed  to  witness  the  full  force  of  grief, 
and  of  remor>-e  for  intemperance,  only  to  see  them  utterly 
overthrown  at  last.  The  reviving  virtue,  with  whose  indications 
she  had  solaced  herself,  and  even  given  thanks  that  her  beloved 
son  had  not  died  in  vain,  was  transient  as  the  morning  dew. 

11.  Habits  of  industry,  which  had  begun  to  spring  up,  prov- 
ed themselves  to  be  without  root.  The  dead,  and  his  cruelty  to 
the  dead,  were  alike  forgotten,  —  Disaffection  to  the  chastened 
being,  who  against  hope  still  hoped  for  his  salvation,  resumed 
its  dominion. 

12.  The  friends  who  had  alternately  reproved  and  encouraged 
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him,  were  convinced  their  efforts  had  been  of  no  avail.  Intem- 
perance, "  like  the  strong  man  armed,"  took  possession  of  a 
soul  that  lilted  no  cry  to  God,  and  girded  on  no  weapon  to  resist 
the  destroyer. 

duESTioNS.  —  1.  Y/hat  effect  was  produced  upon  the  father  by 
the  death  of  his  cliiid  ?  2.  \Vhat  were  Ms  friends  disposed  to  hope  for  ? 
3,  How  did  intemperance  take  possession  of  him?  4.  Why  was  he 
unsuccessful,  do  you  suppose,  in  his  resistance  to  intemperate  habits  1 

5.   Explain  the  inflections  jjroper  in  the  first  three  paragraphs. 

Errors.  — 1.  Fore-head,  (pro.  for-ed;)  2.  car-less-lij  for  caje-less-ly  ; 
pint-ed  for  point-ed  ;  raer/i-er-ies  for  mem-o-ries;  3.  col-un-oiy  for  col-o-ny; 
gcih-er-ed  for  gath-er-ed;  4.  old-es^  for  old-est;  5.  s'lect-ed  for  se-lect-edj 
6.  sy7ii-per-i/iy  for  sym-pa-thy  ;   12.  in-tem-prunce  for  in-tem-per-ance. 

SpeItL  and  Define  .  —  1.  Composed ;  2.  carelessly,  immov- 
able, affectionate  ;  3,  consecrated,  inspired  ;  4.  frailty  ;  6.  sympathy  :  7. 
constrained,  8.  righteousness;  10.  overthrown;  11.  disaffection;  12.  alter- 
nately. 


LESSON    XXII 


■  11 


R  D  L  E. —  Sound  the  vowels  correctly,  and  very  full. 

Exercises  under  the  Rule. — Prolong  the  sounds  of  the  following  vowels 
that  are  italicized.  A- we,  a-ge,  rt-rm,  o-ld,  o-i,  ec-\,  oo-zu,  h\x-oy,  i-sle. 
These  are  the  only  vowel  sounds  that  can  be  much  prolonged  without 
altering  their  proper  sound. 


SPELL    AND    DEFINE 


1.  Rep'-tiles,(pro.rep'-a7i')?i.  animals  tliat 

creep,  as  worms,  snakes,  &c. 
Re-coil ',  V.  lo start  !iack,to  shrink  from. 

2.  Ooil'-ed,  p.   gatJiered  into  a  circular 

form. 
Coy'-a,  n.  a  kind  of  serpent. 


3.  In-fpst'-cd,  r.  tronMcd,  annoyed, 

4.  Obstructs',  v.  liinders,  slops. 

5.  Ran'-kle,  u.  to  raue,  to  become  violent. 
Spell,  n.  a  charm. 

7.    Still,  7?.  a  vessel  used  ui  distilling  or 
making  liquors. 


The  Venomous  Worm. — John   Russell. 

"  Outvenonis  all  the  worms  of  Nile. — Shakspeare. 


1.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  rattle-snake  or  copperhead?  An 
unexpected  sight  of  either  of  these  reptiles  will  make  even  the 
lords  of  creation  recoil ;  but  there  is  a  species  of  Avorm,  found  in 
various  parts  of  this  state,  which  conve3^s  a  poison  of  a  nature  so 
deadly,  that,  compared  with  it,  even  the  venom  of  the  rattle-snake 
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is  harmless.     To  guard  our  readers  against  this  foe  of  hmnan 
kind,  is  the  object  of  this  lesson. 

2.  This  worm  varies  much  in  size.  It  is  frequently  an  inch 
in  diameter,  but,  as  it  is  rarely  seen,  except  when  coiled,  its 
lenglli  can  hardly  be  conjectured.  It  is  of  a  dull  lead  color,  and 
generally  lives  near  a  spring  or  small  stream  of  water,  and  bites 
the  unfortunate  people,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  going  there  to 
drink.  The  brute  creation  it  never  molests.  They  avoid  it 
with  the  same  mstinct  that  teaches  the  animals  of  Peru  to  shun 
the  deadly  coya. 

3.  Several  of  these  reptiles  have  long  infested  our  settlements, 
to  the  misery  and  destruction  of  many  of  our  fellow-citizens.  1 
have,  therefore,  had  frequent  opportunities  of  bemg  the  melan- 
choly spectator  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  subtle  poison  which 
this  worm  infuses. 

4.  The  sjTxiptoms  of  its  bite  are  terrible.  The  eyes  of  the 
patient  become  red  and  fiery,  his  tongue  swells  to  an  immoderate 
size,  and  obstructs  his  utterance  ;  and  delirium,  of  the  most  hor- 
rid character,  quickly  follows.  Sometimes,  in  his  madness,  ha 
attempts  the  destruction  of  his  nearest  friends. 

5.  If  the  sufferer  has  a  family,  his  weeping  wife  and  helpless 
infants  are  not  unfrequently  the  objects  of  his  frantic  fury.  In  a 
word,  he  exhibits,  to  the  life,  all  the  detestable  passions  that 
rankle  in  the  bosom  of  a  savage  ;  and,  such  is  the  spell  in  which 
his  senses  are  locked,  that,  no  sooner  has  the  unhappy  patient 
recovered  from  the  paroxysm  of  insanity,  occasioned  by  the  bite, 
than  he  seeks  out  the  destroyer^  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being 
bitten  again. 

6.  I  have  seen  a  good  old  father,  his  locks  as  vrhite  as  snow, 
his  steps  slow  and  trembling,  beg  in  vain  of  his  only  son  to  quit 
the  lurking  place  of  the  v/orm.  My  heart  bled  when  he  turned 
av/ay ;  for  I  knev/the  fond  hope,  that  his  son  would  be  the  "  staff 
of  his  declmmg  years,"  had  supported  him  through  many  a 
sorrow. 

7.  Youths  of  America,  would  you  knov/  the  name  of  this  rep- 
tile?    It  is  called  the  Worm  of  the  Still. 

d  u  K  s  T  I  o  N  s . —  1.  Y/hat  is  manufactured  at  the  "s/iZ/"  hero  spoken 
(if?  2.  Why  is  intemperance  worse  than  tlie  bite  of  the  most  \enomous 
serpent  ?  3.  "What  is  the  coya  t  4.  What  part  of  a  still  is  called  tha 
«'  worm  ?"      5.  Why  is  it  so  called  1 

Errors  . —  1.  Re-kile  for  re-coil;  pi-son  for  poi-son;  va-rmis  for  va-ri- 
ous;  u-man  kine  for  hu-man  kind;  2.  tiled  for  coil-ed ;  geiiYl-ly  for  gen- 
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er-al-ly ;   in-stiw^^  for   Ln-stinct ;   3.  mis-nj  for  mis-e-ry  ;   4.  symp-tims  for 
symp-tonis ;  uUt^ruiice  for  ut-ter-ance ;  (Vlir-v-um  for  de-lir-i-um. 

Spell  and  Define  . —  1.  Copperhead,  venom;  2.  diameter, 
conjectured,  instinct ;  3.  misery,  infuses ;  4.  symptoms,  utterance,  delir- 
ium j  5.  exhibits,  paroxysm;   6.  lurking. 


LESSON    XXII 


■■2^ 


R  u  L  E. —  Let  the  pupil  stand  al  a  great  distance  from  the  teacher,  and 
then  try  to  read  so  loud  and  distinctly,  that  the  teacher  may  hear  each 
syllable. 


SPELL      AND      DEFINE 


2. 


3. 


A-slope  ,  adv  obliquelj',  in  a  slanting 
manner. 

Pau'-per,  n.  a  poor  person,  one  sup- 
ported by  the  public. 

Pro-mul'-ga-ting,  p.  publishing. 

Mu-nic-i-pal'-i  ty,«.  a  division  of  coun- 
try or  its  people. 

Gob'-let,  n.  a  khid  of  drinking  vessel. 

Cog'-ni-ac,  n,  (pro.  Co'-ne-ac)  a  kind  of 
t)randy. 


Hoi '-lands,  n.  a  kind  of  gin. 

Ja-raai'-ca,  n.  a.  kind  of  rum. 

6.     Po-ta'-tion,  n,  a  drinking  frolic. 

Ru'-bi-cund,  a.  inclined  to  redness. 
10.  Tit-il-la'-tion,   7t.    the    state  of  being 

tickled. 
14.  Mo-nop'-o-lize,  v.  to  obtain  the  whole. 
Con-sum-nia'-tion,  7i.  completion,  per- 
fection of  a  work. 


The  To^^tst  Pump. —  Hawthorne. 

(Sce7ie. — The  corner  of  two  principal  streets. — The  Town  Pump  talking  through 
its  nose.) 

1.  Noon,  by  the  north  clock'!  Noon,  by  the  eastM  High 
noon,  too,  by  those  hot  sunbeams  which  fall',  scarcely  aslope', 
upon  my  head,  and  almost  make  the  water  bubble  and  smoke  in 
the  trough  under  my  nose\  Truly\  we  public  characters  have 
a  tough  time'  of  it !  And  among  all  the  town  officers,  chosen 
at  the  yearly  meeting,  wdiere  is  he  that  sustains,  for  a  single 
year,  the  burden  of  such  manifold  duties  as  are  imposed,  in  per- 
petuity, upon  the  Tovv^n  Pump. 

2.  The  title  of  town-treasurer  is  rightfully  mine,  as  guardian 
of  the  best  treasure  the  town  has.  The  overseers  of  the  poor 
ought  to  make  me  their  chairman,  since  I  provide  bountifully 
for  the  pauper,  without  expense  to  him  that  pays  taxes.  I  am 
at  the  head  of  the  fire  department,  and  one  of  the  physicians  of 
the  board  of  health.  As  a  keeper  of  the  peace,  all  water  drink- 
ers confess  me  equal  to  the  constable.     I  perform  some  of  the 
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duties  of  the  to^\^l  clock,  by  promulgating  public  notices,  when 
they  are  pasted  on  my  front. 

3.  To  speak  within  bounds,  I  am  chief  person  of  the  munici- 
pality, and  exhibit,  moreover,  an  admirable  pattern  to  my  brother 
officers,  by  the  cool,  steady,  upright,  do\^Tiright,  and  impartial, 
discharge  of  my  business,  and  the  constancy  with  which  I  stand 
to  my  post.  Summer  or  winter,  nobody  seeks  me  in  vain  ;  for 
ail  day  long  I  am  seen  at  the  busiest  corner,  just  above  the  mar- 
ket, stretching  out  my  arms  to  rich  and  poor  alike ;  and  at  night 
i  hold  a  lantern  over  my  head,  both  to  show  where  I  am,  and 
to  keep  people  out  of  the  gutters. 

4.  At  this,  sultry  noon-tide,  I  am  cup-bearer  to  the  parched 
populace,  for  whose  benefit  an  iron  goblet  is  chained  to  my 
waist.  Liivc  a  dram-seller,  on  the  public  square,  on  a  muster- 
day,  I  cry  aloud  to  all  and  sundry,  in  my  plainest  accents,  and 
at  the  very  tip-top  of  my  voice.  Here  it  is\  gentlemen' !  Here 
is  the  good  liquor' !  Walk  up\  walk  up\  gentlemen',  walk  up\ 
walk  up' !  Here  is  the  superior  stufFM  Here  is  the  unadulter- 
ated ale  of  father  Adam' !— better  than  Cogniac',  Hollands',  Ja- 
maica', strong  beer',  or  wine  of  any'  price ;  here  it  is,  by  the 
hogshead  or  the  single  glass,  and  not  a  cent  to  pay !  Walk  up, 
gentlemen,  walk  up  and  help  yourselves ! 

5.  It  were  a  pity,  if  all  this  outcry  should  draw  no  customers. 
Here  they  come. — A  hot  day,  gentlemen  •  Quaff  and  away 
again,  so  as  to  keep  3?"0urselves  in  a  nice  cool  sweat.  You,  my 
friend,  will  need  another  cupful  to  wash  the  dust  out  of  your 
throat,  if  it  be  as  thick  there  as  it  is  on  your  cow-hide  shoes.— I 
see  that  you  have  trudged  half  a  score  of  miles  to-day,  and,  like 
a  wise  man,  have  passed  by  the  taverns,  and  stopped  at  the  run- 
nmg  brooks  and  well-curbs.  Otherwise,  betwixt  heat  without, 
and  fire  within,  you  Avould  have  been  burnt  to  a  cinder,  or  melt- 
ed down  to  nothing  at  all,  in  the  fashion  of  a  jelly-fish. 

6.  Drink,  and  make  room  for  that  other  fellow,  who  seeks 
my  aid  to  quench  the  fiery  fever  of  last  night's  potations,  which 
he  drained  from  no  cup  of  mine.  Welcome,  most  rubicund  sir  ! 
You  and  1  have  been  great  strangers,  hitherto ;  nor,  to  confess 
the  truth,  will  my  nose  be  anxious  for  a  closer  intimacy,  till  the 
fumes  of  your  breath  be  a  little  less  potent. 

7.  Mercy  on  you,  man !  The  water  absolutely  hisses  down 
your  red-hot  gullet,  and  is  converted  quite  into  steam  in  the  min- 
iature Tophet,  which  you  mistake  for  a  stomach.  Fill  again, 
and  tell  me,  on  the  word  of  an  honest  toper,  did  you  ever,  in  cel- 
lar, tavern,  or  any  other  kind  of  dram-shop,  spend  tlie  price  of 
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your  children's  food,  for  a  swig-  half  so  delicious?  Now,  for 
the  first  time  these  ten  years,  you  know  the  flavor  of  cold  water. 
Good  bye ;  and  whenever  you  are  thirsty,  recollect  that  I  keep  a 
constant  supply,  at  the  old  stand. 

8.  Who  next?  Oh,  my  little  friend,  you  are  just  let  loose 
from  school,  and  come  hither  to  scrub  your  blooming  face,  and 
drown  the  memory  of  certain  taps  of  the  ferule,  and  other  school- 
boy troubles,  in  a  draught  from  the  Town  Pump.  Take  it,  puie 
as  the  current  of  your  j^oung  life— take  it,  and  may  your  heart 
and  tongue  never  be  scorched  with  a  fiercer  thirst  than  now. 

9.  There,  my  dear  child,  put  down  the  cup,  and  yield  your 
place  to  this  elderly  gentleman,  who  treads  so  tenderly  over  the 
paving-stones,  that  I  suspect  he  is  afraid  of  breaking  them. 
What !  he  limps  by,  Vvdthout  so  much  as  thanking  me,  as  if  my 
hospitable  offers  were  meant  only  for  people  who  have  no  wine- 
cellars. 

10.  Well,  well,  sir — no  harm  done,  I  hope!  Go,  di-aw  the 
cork,  tip  the  decanter ;  but  when  your  great  toe  shall  set  you  a 
roaring,  it  will  be  no  affair  of  mine.  If  gentlemen  love  the  plea- 
sant titillation  of  the  gout,  it  is  all  one  to  the  Town  Pump.  This 
thirsty  dog,  with  his  red  tongue  lolling  out,  does  not  scorn  my 
hospitality,  but  stands  on  his  hind  legs,  and  laps  eagerly  out  of 
the  trough.  See,  how  lightly  he  capers  away  agam !  Jowler, 
did  your  worship  ever  have  the  gout  1 

1 1.  Your  pardon',  good  people' !  I  must  interrupt  my  stream 
of  eloquence,  and  spout  forth  a  stream  of  water,  to  replenish  the 
trough  for  this  teamster  and  his  two  yoke  of  oxen,  who  have 
come  ail  the  way  from  Staunton  or  somewhere  along  that  way. 
No  part  of  my  business  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  the  water- 
ing of  cattle.  LookM  how  rapidly  they  lower  the  water-mark 
on  the  sides  of  the  trough',  till  their  capacious  stomachs  are 
moistened  with  a  gallon  or  two  apiece,  and  they  can  afford  time 
to  breathe,  with  sighs  of  calm  enjoyment.  Now,  they  roll  their 
quiet  eyes  around  the  brim  of  their  monstrous  drinking-vessel. 
An  ox  is  your  true  toper. 

12.  I  hold  myself  the  grand  reformer  of  the  age.  From  my 
spout,  and  such  spouts  as  mine,  must  flow  the  stream  that  shall 
cleanse  our  earth  of  a  vast  portion  of  its  crime  and  anguish, 
which  has  gushed  from  the  fiery  fountains  of  the  still.  In  this 
mighty  enterprise,  the  cow  shall  be  my  great  confederate.  iVIilk 
and  water ! 

13.  Ahem !  Dry  work,  this  speechifying,  especially  to  all  un- 
practiced  orators.     I  never  conceived,  till  now,  what  toil  the 
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temperance  lecturers  undergo  for  my  sake.  Do,  some  kind 
Christian,  pump  a  stroke  or  two,  just  to  Avet  my  whistle. 
Thank  you,  sir.     But  to  proceed. 

14.  The  Tov\Ti  Pump  and  the  Cow !  Such  is  the  glorious 
partnership,  that  shall  finally  monopolize  the  whole  business  of 
quenching  thirst.  Blessed  consummation !  Then,  Poverty  shall 
pass  away  from  the  land,  finding  no  hovel  so  A\Tetched,  v/here 
her  squalid  form  may  shelter  itself.  Then,  Disease,  for  lack  of 
other  victims,  shall  gnaw  his  own  heart  and  die.  Then,  Sin, 
if  she  do  not  die,  shall  lose  half  her  strength. 

15.  Then,  there  will  be  no  war  of  households.  The  husband 
and  the  wife,  drinking  deep  of  peaceful  joy, —  a  calm  bliss  of 
temperate  affections — shall  pass  hand  in  hand  through  life,  and 
lie  down,  not  reluctantly,  at  its  protracted  close.  To  them,  the 
past  will  be  no  turmoil  of  mad  dreams,  nor  the  future,  an  eter- 
nity of  such  moments  as  follow  the  delirium  of  the  drunkard. 
Their  dead  faces  shall  express  what  their  spirits  were,  and  are 
to  be,  by  a  lingering  smile  of  memory  and  hope. 

16.  Drink  then  and  be  refreshed!  the  water  is  as  pure  and 
cold  as  when  it  slaked  the  thirst  of  the  red  hunter,  and  flowed 
beneath  the  aged  bough,  though  now  this  gem  of  the  wilderness 
is  treasured  ujider  these  hot  stones,  where  no  shadow  falls,  but 
from  the  brick  buildings.  But,  still  is  this  fountain  the  source 
of  health,  peace,  and  happiness,  and  I  behold  with  certainty  and 
joy,  the  approach  of  the  period,  when  the  virtues  of  cold  water, 
too  little  valued  since  our  father's  days,  will  be  fully  appreciated 
and  recognized  by  all. 


Q,  u  E  s  T  I  0  N  s. —  1.  In  what  respect,  and  why  may  the  Town  Pump 
be  considered  as  assisting  in  the  various  town  offices  1  2.  Describe  the 
various  characters  who  are  supposed  to  approach  the  pump  for  a  drink, 
and  the  pump's  remark  to  them.  3.  What  benefits  arise  from  the  use  of 
water  as  a  drink  1      4.   What  change  has  taken  place  in   this    respect  1 

Error  s. — I.  Scurce-ly  for  scarce-Iy ;  troth  for  trough  (pro.  troff); 
2.  cheer-vian  for  chair-man ;  de-part'-meii^  for  de-part-ment ;  4.  svrpe-ror 
for  BU-pe-ri-or  5  Ja-w-^'S-ca  for  Ja-inai-ca;  G.  rw-Z>i-C'2w'  for  ru-bi-cund ;  7. 
miji-it-ure  for  min-i-a-ture  ;  sul-ler  for  cel-lar. 

Spell  and  Define. — 1.  Manifold;  2.  overseers;  3.  impartial* 
4.  muster-day,  unadulterated;  5.  quaff;  G.  potent;  7.  gullet,  miniature, 
Tophet;  10.  lolling,  capers;  11.  replenish;  12.  reformer,  enterprise;  l3. 
speechifying. 
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LESSON    XXIV 


■tu 


Rule.  —  In  reading  poetry,  that  does  not  rhyme,  where  the  termi- 
nation of  one  line  is  very  closely'connected  in  sense  and  construction 
with  the  commencement  of  the  following  line,  there  should  be  no  pause. 

Example.  —  Ye  who  have  anxiously  and  fondly  watched 
Beside  a  fading  friend,  unconscious  that 
The  cheek's  bright  crimson,  lovely  to  the  view, 
Like  nightshade,  with  unwholesome  beauty  bloomed. 

In  this  example,  there  must  be  a  slight  pause  at  the  end  of  the  first  line, 
and  the  usual  ones  at  the  tliird  and  fourth,  but  none  at  all,  at  the  end 
of  the  second. 


SPELL      AND      DEFINE 


As-say,  V.  to  attempt,  to  try.  [gether. 
Coju  mune',  T).  to  converse,  to  talk  to- 
Up-hold'-eji,p.   (obsolete  for  upheld), 
sustained. 


10.  Con'-fi-dence,  n.  trust,  reliance. 
42.  Ex'-cel-leu-cy,   n.   any  valuable  qual- 
ity 


Vision  of  a  Spirit.  —  Bible. 

1.       Then  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  answered  and  said, 

If  we  assay  to  commune  with  thee,  wilt  thou  be  grieved*? 

But  who  can  withhold  himself  from  speaking'?      " 

Behold !  thou  hast  instructed  many, 
5.  And  thou  hast  strengthened  the  weak  hands.. 

Thy  words  have  upholden  him  that  was  falling, 

And  thou  hast  strengthened  the  feeble  knees. 

But  now  it  is  co.ne  upon  ihee^  and  thou  famtest: 

It  toucheth  thce^  and  thou  art  troubled. 
]  0.  Is  not  this  thy  fear,  thy  confidence,  >. 

Thy  hope,  and  the  uprightness  of  thy  ways'? 

Remember,  I  pray  thee,  v/ho  ever  perished,  being  innocent  ? 

Or  where  were  the  righteous'  cut  off? 

Even  as  I  have  seen,  they  that  plow  iniquity, 
15.  And  sow  wickedness',  reap  the  same\ 

By  the  blast  of.  God  they  perish\ 

And  by  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  are  they  consumed', 

The  roaring  of  the  lion',  and  the  voice  of  the  fierce'  lion, 

And  the  teeth  of  the  young'  lions  are  broken . 
20.  The  old  lion  perisheth  for  lack  of  prey, 

And  the  stout  lion's  whelps  are  scattered  abroad. 
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Now  a  thing  was  secretly  brought  to  me, 

And  mine  ear  received  a  little  thereof. 

In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night, 
25.  When  deep  sleep  falleth  on  men, 

Fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembliDg, 

Which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake. 

Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face  ; 

The  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up : 
30.  It  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof. 

An  image  was  before  mine  eyes, 

There  was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice  saying. 

Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  1 

Shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  his  Maker  ? 
35.  Behold'!  he  put  no  trust  in  his  sen^ants'; 

And  his  angels'  he  charged  with  folly : 

How  m^uch  less  in  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay, 

Whose  foimda,tion  is  the  dust, 

Which  are  crushed  before  the  moth  ! 
40.  They  are  destroyed  from  morning  to  evening : 

They  perish  forever  without  any  regarding  it. 

Doth  not  their  excellency  which  is  in  them  go  away  ? 

They  die  even  without  wisdom. 


ClUESTioNS.  —  1.  Who  was  Elipliaz  ?  2.  Did  he  consider  Job, 
whom  he  addressed,  as  an  innocent  or  a  guilty  man  7  3.  What  reason 
does  he  give  for  considering  him  guilty  1  4.  Was  he  correct  in  his 
opinion  ^  5.  Does  God  afflict  the  good  in  this  world  1  6.  For  what 
purpose  1 

7.  Why  are  the  questions  in  the  2d  and  3d  lines  differently  inflected  1 
8.  Give  the  rules  for  the  inflections  marked  m  the  lesson.  9.  Parse 
"uprightness,"   in  the  11th  line. 

Errors.  —  3.  With- old  for  -with-hold  ;  6.  lip-ol-den  for  up- 
hold-en;  11.  'o/?e  for  hope ;  12.  in-ncr-cent  for  in-no-cent;  14.  *ave  for 
have ;  21.  io''elps  for  whelps ;  31.  im-ij  for  im-age ;  35.  trus*  for  trust ; 
38.  dibs'  for  dust ;  40.  mor-^iin\  eve-'fiin\  for  morn-ing,  eve-ning ;  42. 
eX'len-cy  for  ex-cel-len-cy. 

Spell  and  Define  . — 2.  Grieved  ;  4.  instructed  ;  7.  strength- 
ened ;  11.  uprightness;  14.  iniquity;  17.  consumed;  21.  scattered; 
24.  visions;  30.  discern;  38.  foundation;  41.  regarding. 
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LESSON    XXV 


2.^ 


Role.  —  When  any  thing  very  solemn  or  devotional  is  to  be  read, 
there  should  be  a  full,  solemn  tone  of  voice  ;  the  piece  should  be  read 
slowly,  and  long  pauses  should  be  made  at  the  commas. 


1.    Pil'-griine,  n.  wandering  travelers. 

7.  Chide,  v.  to  reprove,  to  blame. 

8.  Forlorn',  a.  forsaken,  destitute. 

9.  Mis-deeds',  n.  evil  acliona. 
Re-morse',  n.  the    pain  of  conscience 

proceeding  from  guilt. 
12.  In'-fa-my,  n.  utter  disgrace.  [tion. 

13   Chast'-en-ing,  a.  afflictijig  for  correc- 


SPELL    AND     DEFINE 

13.  Or'-i-gin,  n.  that  from  which  any  thing 

proceeds,  the  cause. 
Sphere,  n.  the  vast  space  above  us  In 

which  the  heavenly  bodies  appear; 

here  used  figuratively. 
19.  Me'-te-or,    n.    a  fiery  body    passing 

through  tlie  air. 


A  Rest  foPw  the  Weary.  —  Montgomery. 

1.  There  is  a  calm  for  those  Avho  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found, 

They  softly  lie,  and  sweetly  sleep, 
Low  in  the  ground. 

2.  The  storm  that  wrecks  the  wintry  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose, 

Than  summer  evenmg's  latest  sigh, 
That  shuts  the  rose. 

3.  I  long  to  lay  this  painful  head 
And  aching  heart  beneath  the  soil, 

To  sliunber  in  that  dreamless  bed 
From  all  my  toil. 

4.  For  misery  stole  me  at  my  birth 
And  cast  me  helpless  on  the  wild : 

I  perish ;  O  my  mother  earth, 
Take  home  thy  child. 

5t     On  thy  dear  lap  these  limbs  reclined, 
Shall  gently  molder  into  thee  ; 

Nor  leave  one  wretched  trace  behind, 
ResembUng  me. 

6.     Flark  !  a  strange  sound  affrights  mine  ear  ; 
My  pulse,  my  brain  runs  wild,  I  rave ; 
Ah  1  who  art  thou  whose  voice  I  hear  ? 
"  I  am  the  Gra.ve  1 
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7.  The  Grave,  that  never  spake  before, 
Hath  found,  at  length,  a  tongue  to  chide : 

Oh,  listen !   I  will  speak  no  more : 
Be  silent,  Pride. 

8.  Art  thou  a  v^rretch,  of  hope  forlorn. 
The  victim  of  consuming  care  ? 

Is  thy  distracted  conscience  torn 
By  fell  despair  ? 

9.  Do  foul  misdeeds  of  former  times 
Wring  with  remorse  thy  guilty  breast  ? 

And  ghosts  of  unforgiven  crimes 
Murder  thy  rest  1 

10.  Lash'd  by  the  furies  of  the  mind, 

From  wrath  and  vengeance  would 'st  thou  flee? 
Ah  !  think  not,  hope  not,  fool,  to  find 
A  friend  in  me. 

11.  By  all  the  terrors  of  the  tomb, 
Beyond  the  power  of  tongue  to  tell. 

By  the  dread  secrets  of  my  womb, 
By  death  and  hell, 

12.  I  charge  thee  live !   repent  And  pray; 
In  dust  thine  infamy  deplore  ; 

There  yet  is  mercy  ;  go  tliy  way 
And  sin  no  m.ore. 

13.  Whate'er  thy  lot,  whoe'er  thou  be. 
Confess  thy  folly,  kiss  the  rod. 

And  in  thy  chastenino*  sorrows  see 
The  hand  of  God. 

14.  A  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break ; 
Afflictions  all  his  children  feel, 

He  wounds  them  for  his  mercy's  sake, 
He  wounds  to  heal ! 

15.  Humbled  beneath  his  mighty  hand, 
Prostrate  his  Providence  adore : 

'T  is  done  !  arise !  He  bids  thee  stand 
To  fall  no  more. 

16.  Now,  traveler  in  the  vale  of  tears ! 
To  realms  of  everlasting  light, 
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Through  time's  dark  -wilderness  of  years, 
Pursue  thy  flight. 

17.  There  is  a  calm  for  those  that  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found': 

And  while  the  moldering  ashes  sleep, 
Low  in  the  ground'; 

18.  The  soul',  of  origin  divine, 
God's  glorious  image,  freed  from  clay. 

In  heaven's  eternal  sphere  shall  shine', 
A  star  of  day'! 

19.  The  sun  is  but  a  spark  of  fire, 
A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky, 

The  soul,  immortal  as  its  sire, 
Shall  never  die." 


(Questions.  —  1.  Who  is  represented  as  speakmg  in  verse  eighth, 
and  onward  1  2.  What  is  a  "  figure  of  speech  7"  3.  What  is  that 
figure  of  speech  called,  which  represents  the  grave,  or  any  inanimate  ob- 
ject, as  speaking  1  4.  With  what  sentiments  should  thoughts  of  death 
inspire  us  1  5.  Wliy  is  death  ever  desirable  ?  6.  To  what  will  it  in- 
troduce us  'J  7.  Is  it  wise  to  make  no  preparation  for  death  1  8.  Should 
not  our  eternal  welfare  be  our  chief  concern  in  the  world  ? 

9.  Parse  "  forlorn,"  in  the  8th  stanza. 

Errors.  —  1.  Sof-ly  for  soft-ly ;  2.  shets  for  shuts;  7.  lis-ten  pro. 
lis  n ;  8.  Tceer  for  care  ;  12.  in-fer-viy  for  in-fa-my  ;  13.  chas-ii^n  for  chast- 
en-ing,  (pro.  chase-ning)  ;  IG.  pur-shoo  for  pur-sue ;  18.  im-idge  for  image. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  3.  Dreamless  ;  5.  reclined,  molder  ; 
6.  affrights  ;  8.  victim,  conscience ;  10.  vengeance  ;  11.  terrors ;  12.  de- 
plore ;   14.   brubed  ;    16.  realms  ;   18.  eternal ;    19.   transient. 


LESSON    XXVI. 


U 


R  u  L  E. —  Be  carefid  to  speak  such  little  words  as  Lhe,  of,  a,  nt,  from, 
at,  by,  very  distinctly ;  and  yet  not  dwell  on  them  so  long  as  on  other  more 
important  words. 


SPELL     AND     DEFINE 


In'-trica-cy,  n.  the  state  of  being  en- 
tangled. 

Ap-pre-hen'-sion,  n.  the  power  of 
thinking  and  understanding. 

Va'-cant-ly,  adv.  without  thinking  of 
or  noticing. 


10. 


As'-pen,  n.  a  species  of  poplar,  whose 
leaves  are  always  in  motion. 

State'-liness,  n.  majestic  appearance. 

Domes,  n.  buildings,  liouses. 

Rev'-el-ry,  n.  noLsy  gayety  and  fes- 
tivity. 
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An  End  of  all  Perfection. —  Mrs.  Sigourney. 

1.  I  have  seen  man  in  the  glory  of  his  days  and  the  pride  of 
his  strength\  He  was  built  like  the  tall  cedar  that  lifts  its  head 
above  the  forest  trees';  like  the  strong  oak  that  strikes  its  root 
deeply  into  the  earth\  He  feared  no  danger' ;  he  felt  no  sick- 
ness'; he  wondered  that  any  should  groan  or  sigh  at  pain'.  His 
nind  was  vigorous,  like  his  body';  he  was  perplexed  at  no  intrii 
cacy ;  he  was  daunted  at  no  difficulty';  into  hidden  things  he 
searched',  and  what  was  crooked  he  made  straight'. 

2.  He  went  forth  fearlessly  upon  the  face  of  the  mighty  deep ; 
he  surveyed  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  he  measured  the  distances 
of  the  stars,  and  called  them  by  their  names ;  he  gloried  in  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  in  the  vigor  of  his  understanding,  and 
strove  to  search  even  into  what  the  Almighty  had  concealed. 
And  when  I  looked  on  him  I  said,  "  What  a  piece  of  work  is 
man' !  how  noble  in  reason' !  how  infinite  in  faculties' !  in  form 
and  moving  how  express  and  admirable' !  in  action  how  like  an 
angel!  in  apprehension  how  like  a  God!" 

3.  I  returned— his  look  was  no  more  lofty,  nor  his  step  proud ; 
Ms  broken  frame  ^vas  like  some  ruined  tower ;  his  hairs  were 
white  and  scattered ;  and  his  eye  gazed  vacantly  upon  what  was 
passing  around  him.  The  vigor  of  his  intellect  was  wasted,  and 
of  ail  that  he  had  gained  by  study,  nothing  remained.  He  fear- 
ed when  there  was  no  danger,  and  when  there  was  no  sorrow 
he  wept.  His  memory  was  decayed  and  treacherous,  and  show- 
ed him  only  broken  images  of  the  glory  that  was  departed. 

4.  His  house  to  him  Vv^as  like  a  strangr.  land,  and  his  friends 
were  counted  as  his  enemies  ;  and  he  thought  himself  strong  and 
healthful  while  his  foot  tottered  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  He 
said  of  his  son'—"  He  is  my  brother';"  of  his  daughter',  "  I  know 
her  not';"  and  he  inquired  what  was  his  own  name.  And  one 
who  supported  his  last  steps,  and  ministered  to  his  many  wants, 
said  to  me,  as  I  looked  on  the  melancholy  scene,  "  Let  thine 
heart  receive  instruction,  for  thou  hast  «een  an  end  of  all  earthly 
perfection." 

5.  I  have  seen  a  beautiful  female  treading  the  first  stages  of 
youth,  and  entering  joyfully  into  the  pleasures  of  life.  The 
glance  of  her  eye  was  variable  and  sweet,  and  on  her  cheek 
trembled  something  like  the  first  blush  of  the  morning;  her  lips 
moved,  and  there  was  harmony;  and  when  she  floated  in  the 
dance,  her  light  form,  like  the  aspen,  seemed  to  move  with  every 
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breeze.     I  returned, — but  she  was  not  in  the  dance ;   I  sought 
her  in  the  gay  circle  of  her  companions,  but  I  found  her  not. 

6.  Her  eye  sparkled  not  there  —  the  music  of  her  voice  was 
silent  —  she  rejoiced  on  earth  no  more.  I  saw  a  train,  sable  and 
slow-paced,  who  bore  sadly  to  an  open  grave  Avhat  once  was 
animated  and  beautiful.  Tbey  paused  as  they  approached,  and 
a  voice  broke  the  awful  silence :  "  Mingle  ashes  with  ashes,  and 
dust  with  its  original  dust.  To  the  earth  whence  it  was  taken, 
consign  we  the  body  of  our  sister."  They  covered  her  with  the 
damp  soil  and  the  clods  of  the  valley;  and  the  worms  crowded 
into  her  silent  abode.  Yet  one  sad  mourner  lingered,  to  cast 
huTiself  upon  the  grave ;  and  as  he  wept  he  said,  "  There  is  no 
beauty,  or  grace,  or  loveliness,  that  continueth  in  man ;  for  this 
is  tile  end  of  all  his  glory  and  perfection." 

7.  I  have  seen  an  mfant  with  a  fair  brow,  and  a  frame  lilce 
polished  ivory.  Its  limbs  were  pliant  in  its  sports ;  it  rejoiced, 
and  again  it  wept ;  but  whether  its  glovring  cheek  dimpled  with 
smiles,  or  its  blue  eye  was  brilliant  with  tears,  still  I  said  to  my 
heart,  "It  is  beautiful."  It  was  like  the  first  pure  blossom, 
which  some  cherished  plant  had  shot  forth,  whose  cup  is  filled 
with  a  dew-drop,  and  whose  head  reclines  upon  its  parent  stem. 

8.  I  again  saw  this  child  when  the  lamp  of  reason  first  dawn- 
ed in  its  mind.  Its  soul  was  gentle  and  peaceful ;  its  e^^e  sparkled 
with  joy,  as  it  looked  round  on  this  good  and  pleasant  world.  It 
ran  swiftl}^  in  the  ways  of  knowledge ;  it  bowed  its  ear  to  in- 
struction ;  it  stood  like  a  lamb  before  its  teachers.  It  was  not 
proud,  nor  envious,  nor  stubborn ;  and  it  had  never  heard  of  the 
vices  and  vanities  of  the  world.  And  when  I  looked  upon  it,  I 
remembered  that  our  Savior  had  said,  "  Except  ye  become  as 
little  children,  ve  cannot  enter  into  the  kins^dom  of  heaven." 

9.  But  the  scene  was  changed,  and  I  saw  a  man  whom  the 
world  called  honorable,  and  many  waited  for  his  smile.  They 
pointed  out  the  fields  that  were  his,  and  talked  of  the  silver  and 
gold  that  he  had  gathered ;  they  admired  the  stateliness  of  his 
domes,  and  extolled  the  honor  of  his  family.  And  his  heart  an- 
swered secretly,  "  By  my  wisdom  have  I  gotten  ail  this  ;"  so  he 
returned  no  thanks  to  God,  neither  did  he  fear  or  serve  him. 

10.  And  as  I  passed  along,  I  heard  the  complaints  of  the  la- 
borers who  had  reaped  domi  his  fields,  and  the  cries  of  the  poor, 
whose  covering  he  had  taken  away ;  but  the  soimd  of  feasting 
and  revelry  was  in  his  apartments,  and  the  unfed  beggar  came 
tottering  from  his  door.  But  he  considered  not, that  the  cries  of 
the  oppressed  were  continually  entering  into  the  ears  of  the  Most 
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High.  And  when  I  knew  that  this  man  was  once  the  teacha- 
ble child  that  I  had  loved,  the  beautiful  infant  that  I  had  gazed 
upon  with  delight,  I  said  in  my  bitterness,  "  I  have  seen  an  end 
of  all  perfection;"  and  I  laid  my  mouth  in  the  dust. 


CluESTiONs;  —  1.  What  changes  pass  upon  the  proudest  forms — 
and  the  most  undaunted  intellects  —  from  the  lapse  of  time  1  2.  "What 
takes  the  place  of  childhood  and  manhood  1  3.  What  becomes  of  beauty, 
as  time  flies  past  *?  4.  What  become  of  the  docility  and  loveliness  of 
childhood  1  5.  What  does  all  this  teach  us  1  6.  Where  shall  we  find 
unchangeable  perfection  ^ 

7.  Explain  the  inflections  marked,  and  those  of  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
paragraphs. 

Errors.  —  1.  Dann-ger  for  dan-ger  (pro.  dai?i-ger^;  hud-dy  for 
bod-y ;  domt-ed  or  don-ted  for  daunt-ed  (pro.  dant-cd\;  2.  wen  for  when ; 
wot  for  what ;  ow  for  how ;  3.  rune-d  for  ru-in-ed ;  merrCry  for  mem-o-ry ; 
5.  va-ror-blc  for  va-ri-a-ble;  7.  i-ver-y  for  i-vo-ry;  10.  cmi-sid-ud  for  con- 
sid-er-ed. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Perplexed,  daunted;  2.  surveyed, 
faculties;  3.  vigor;  4.  verge;  5.  variable,  floated;  6.  consign;  7.  ivory; 
8.  vanities;  9.  extolled;   10.  oppressed,  teachable,  perfection. 


LESSON    XXV 


"•^.^ 


Rule.  —  In  reading  poetry,  be  careful  to  avoid  tlie  sing-song  tone, 
which  is  made  by  marking  too  strongly  with  the  voice,  all  the  accented 
syllables.  In  the  foUowmg  lines,  the  fault  will  appear,  if  the  words  ital- 
icized are  strongly  accented. 

Examjilc.  —  Sweet  is  the  work  my  God  and  King, 

To  praise  thy  name,  give  thanks  and  sing. 


SPELL    AND    DEFINE 

3.   rre-des'-tiu-ed,  ;?.  appointed  or  deter-  14.    Cou'-llict,  n.  a  struggle,  a  contest, 
mined  beforehand.  I 


Life  and  Death.  —  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

1 .  O  fear  not  thou  to  die'! 

But  rather  fear  to  live\'  for  life 
Has  thousand  snares  thy  feet  to  try, 
By  peril',  pain',  and  strife'. 
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Brief  is  the  work  of  death"] 

But  life' —  the  spirit  shrinks  to  see 

How  full,  ere  heaven  recalls  the  breath, 
The  cup  of  woe  may  be. 

2.  O  fear  not  thou  to  die ! 

No  more  to  suffer  or  to  sin ; 
No  snares  without',  thy  faith  to  try, 

No  traitor  heart  within\ 
But  fear,  O !   rather  fear, 

The  gay,  the  light,  the  changeful  scene, 
The  flattering  smiles  that  greet  thee  here, 

From  heaven  thy  heart  to  wean. 

3.  Fear,  lest,  in  evil  hour,  — 

Thy  pure  and  holy  hope  o'ercome. 
By  clouds  that  in  the  horizon  lower,  — 

Thy  spirit  feel  that  gloom, 
Wliich,  over  earth  and  heaven, 

The  covering  throws  of  fell  despair ; 
And  deem  itself  the  unforgiven, 

Predestined  child  of  care. 

4.  O  fear  not  thou  to  die  ! 

To  die,  and  be  that  blessed  one', 
Who',  in  the  bright  and  beauteous  sky. 

May  feel  his  conflict  done^  — 
May  feel,  that,  never. more. 

The  tear  of  grief  or  shame  shall  come, 
For  thousand  wanderings  from  the  Power 

Who  loved,  and  called  him  home  ! 

CLuESTiONs.  — 1.  Why  should  we  not  fear  to  die  ?  2.  What 
are  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  life  %  3.  What  should  he 
the  great  object  of  life  ?  4.  To  whom  must  we  look  for  aid  in  the  con- 
flicts of  life  1     5.   Where  is  our  home  ? 

6.  Why  does  the  1st  line  end  with  the  rising  inflection 7  (Rule  VI.) 
7.  With  what  is  "  to  die"  contrasted  1  8.  Give  the  reasons  for  the  other 
inflections,  9.  What  examples  are  there  in  the  1st  and  2d  stanzas,  of 
relative  emphasis  ? 

Errors  . — 1.  Pur-il  for  per-il ;  4.  beau-che-&us  for  beau-te-ous ; 
con-Jlic'  for  con-flict. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Snares,  peril,  strife ;  2.  traitor, 
wean ;  3.  horizon,  deem,  despair ;    4.   wanderings. 
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LESSON    XXVI 


^^•2.f 


R  U  L  E. —  In  reading  poetry,  be  careful  not  to  join  the  final  consonant 
of  one  word  to  the  vowel  of  the  next  Vv'ord. 

Example. —  Loud  as  his  thunder  shout  his  praise 
And  sound  it  lofty  as  his  throne. 

The  following  way  of  reading  it,  shows  the  fault  to  be  reniediedj  by 
observing  tk"*  rule, 

Lou  das  his  thunder  shout  his  praise 
And  soun  dit  lofty  as  his  throne. 


Ra'-di-ant,  a.  beaming  with  brightness. 
Date,  71.  thft  fruit  of  a  tree  which  grows 

in  warm  countries. 
Fra'-grant,  a.  sweet  smelling,    [smells. 
Per-fume';   v.    to  fill   with    pleasant 
Hues,  n.  colors.  [color. 

Ru'-by,  71.  a  precioxis  stone  of  a  red 


SPELL   AND    DEFINE 

Dia'-mond,  n.  a  precious  stone  of  the 

most  valuable  kind. 
Cor'-al,  w.  a  kind  of  sea  animal ;  here 

used  as  an  adjective. 
Strand,  n.  ashore  or  beach  of  the  sea 

or  oceaii. 


The  Bettee.  Land. —  Mrs.  Hernans. 

i.  "  I  hear  thee  speak  of  the  better  land  ; 
Thou  call'st  its  children  a  happy  band  ; 
Mother' !   oh,  where  is'  that  radiant  shore  ? 
Shall  we  not  seek  it,  and  weep  no  more"? 
Is  it  where  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows, 
And  the  fire-flies  dance  through  the  myrtle  bougbs  ?" 
— "  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child !" 

2;  "  Is  it  where  the  feathery  palm-trees  rise', 
And  the  date  grovrs  ripe  under  sunny  skies'  ? 
Or  midst  the  green  islands  of  glittering  seas', 
Wheie  fragrant  forests  perfume  the  breeze^, 
And  strange  bright  birds,  on  their  starry  wings  , 
Bear  the  rich  hues  of  all  glorious  thino-s'?" 

— "  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child!" 

3.  "  Is  it  far  away,  in  some  region  old , 

Where  the  rivers  wander  o'er  sands  of  gold, 
Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  ruby  shine, 
And  the  diamond  lights  up  the  secret  mine. 
And  the  pearl  gleams  forth  from  the  coral  strand'? 
Is  it  there,  sweet  mother !  that  better  land'  ?" 

— "  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child ! 
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4.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen'  it,  my  gentle  boy! 

Ear  hath  not  heard'  its  deep  sounds  of  joy ;  , 
Dreams  cannot  picture'  a  world  so  fair  ; 
Sorrow  and  death  may  not  enter  there'; 
Time  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom, 
Beyond  the  clouds,  and  beyond  the  tomb  ; 

—  It  is  there',  it  is  there',  my  child'!" 


CtussTiONs.  —  1.  What  climate  produces  the  myrtle,  palm,  au'l 
datel  2.  Why  is  the  palm  tree  called  feathery  7  3.  Where  is  that 
"  better  land"  spoken  of  in  the  lesson  1  4,  "SVliat  inflection  at  the  word 
"  cliild,"  in  the  last  line  of  the  1st  stanza  1  (R.ule  IV.)  5.  What  inflec- 
tion at  the  same  word  when  repeated  in  the  other  three  stanzas'?  (Excep- 
tion to  Rule  IV.)      G.  Give  rules  for  the  other  inflections. 

Errors  . — 1.  Ra-dant  for  ra-di-ant ;  or-inge  for  or-ange ;  2.  featfUry 
for  feath-er-y ;   3.  co-ral  for  cor-al ;   4.  pic-ter,  sor-rcr,  for  pic-ture,  sor-row. 

Spell  and  Define  . —  1.  Myrtle  ;  2.  feathery,  glittering,  glo- 
rious;  3.  region,  wander,  secret,  gleams;  4.  picture,  fadeless. 


LESSON    XXIX.  9 


f 


Rule  . —  When  tv/o  or  more  consonants  come  together,  be  careful 
to  sound  each  one  distinctly. 

Exercises  under  the  Rule. —  Thou  wafost  the  flying  ships.  Thou  ac- 
knowledgests  thy  criines.  Thou  lisl'nests  to  my  tale.  It  exists  someiohere. 
Thovihiewesi  that  I  W£is  a  hard  man. 


SPELL    AND    DEFINE 


Pa'-tri-arch,  ti.  tlie  father  aud  ruler  of 
a  family.  Anions  the  Jews,  distin- 
guished men  were  called  by  this 
name. 


I.    Composi'-tion,  n.  a  written  work. 
0.    This'-tle,  n.  a  kind  of  prickly  plant, 
Coc'-kle,  n.  a  worthless  plant  or  weed. 


PoPv-TRAlT    OF    A    PaTRLVRCH. —  Addison. 

1.  I  cannot  forbear  making  an  extract  of  several  passages, 
which  1  have  always  read  with  great  delight,  in  the  book  of  Job. 
It  is  the  account,  vvhich  that  holy  man  gives,  of  his  behavior  in 
the  days  of  his  prosperit)-^,  and,  if  considered  only  as  a  human 
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composition,  is  a  finer  picture  of  a  charitable  and  good-natured 
man  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  Other  author. 

2.  "  Oh  that  I  were  as  in  months  past,  as  in  the  days  when 
God  preserved  me ;  when  his  candle  shined  upon  my  head,  and 
when,  by  his  light,  I  walked  through  darkness ;  when  the  Al- 
mighty was  yet  with  me  ;  when  my  children  were  about  me ; 
when  I  washed  my  steps  with  butter,  and  the  rock  poured  out 
rivers  of  oil. 

3.  "  When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me ;  and  when 
the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  witness  to  me ;  because  I  delivered  the 
poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help 
him.  The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon 
me;  and  I  caused  the  Avidow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy,  I  was  eyes 
to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame  ;  I  was  a  father  to  the 
poor ;  and  the  cause  which  I  Imew  not  I  searched  out. 

4.  "  Did  not  I  weep  for  him  that  was  in  trouble  1  Was  not 
my  soul  grieved  for  the  poor  ?  Let  me  be  weighed  in  an  even 
balance  that  God  may  know  mine  integrity.  If  I  did  despise 
the  cause  of  my  man-servant  or  of  my  maid-servant,  when  they 
contended  with  me,  what  then  shall  I  do  when  God  riseth  up  ? 
and  when  he  visiteth,  what  shall  I  answer  hnn  ?  Did  not  he 
that  made  me  make  him  also  ? 

5.  "  If  I  have  withheld  the  poor  from  their  desire',  or  have 
caused  the  eyes  of  the  Avidow  to  fail',  or  have  eaten  my  morsel 
myself  alone',  and  the  fatherless  hath  not  eaten  thereof;  if  I  have 
seen  any  perish  for  want  of  clothing',  or  any  poor  without  cov- 
ering'; if  his  loins  have  not  blessed  me',  and  if  he  were  not 
warmed  with  the  fleece  of  my  sheep' ;  if  I  have  lifted  up  my 
hand  against  the  fatherless,  when  I  saw  my  help  in  the  gate' ; 
then  let  mine  arm  falj  from  my  shoulder-blade\  and  mine  arm 
be  broken  from  the  bone\ 

6.  "  [  rejoiced  not  at  the  destruction' of  him^  that  hated  me,  nor 
lifted  up  myself  when  evil  found  him\'  neither  have  I  suffered 
my  mouth  to  sin',  by  wishing  a  curse  to  his  soul'.  The  stranger 
did  not  lodge  in  the  street;  but  1  opened  my  doors  to  the  travel- 
er\  If  my  land  cry  against  me',  or  the  furrows  thereof  com- 
plain'; if  I  have  eaten  the  fruits  thereof  without  money',  or  have 
caused  the  owners  thereof  to  lose  their  life';  let  thistles  grow  in- 
stead of  wheat ,  and  cockle'  instead  of  barley\" 

CluEsTiONS.  —  1.  What  character  is  here  described  ?  3.  What 
is  a  Patriarch  1  3.  Considered  merely  as  a  human  composition,  how  dues 
this  description  compare  with  all  others'?     4.  How  does  Job  describe  him- 
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self  to  have  been  situated  in  "months  pastl"      5.   What  is  meant  by  his 
steps  being  washed  with  butter  1      6.   How  did  he  treat  those  in  trouble  1 
7.   How  did  he  treat  the  widow,  the  stranger,  and  his  enemies^ 
8.   Explain  the  inflection  of  this  lesson. 

Errors,  —  1.  Ez-trac'  for  ex-tract:;  3.  dHiv-ered  for  de-liv-er-ed  ;  4. 
in-teg-rer-iy  for  in-teg-ri-ty  j  6.  dis-truc-tion  for  de-struc-tion ;  ciiss  for 
curse;  traveler  for  trav-el-er. 

Spell  AND  Define  . — 1.  Prosperity,  charitable;  2.  Almighty  ; 
3.  perish,  searched  ;  4.  integrity,  contended ;  5.  morsel,  fleece  ;  6.  destruc- 
tion, suffered,  stranger,  traveler,  furrows,  complain. 


LESSON    XXX. 


^^ 


Rule.  — Sound  the  vowels  correctly  and  very  full.. 
Exercises  under  the  Rvle.  —  Prolong  the  sounds  of  the  following  vow- 
els that  are  italicized.      A-ge,  c-we,  a-rm,  <?-ld,  ou-x,  ee-\,  oo-ze,  hu-oy,  i-sle. 


SPELL   AND    DEFINE 
1.    Ter'-race,  n.  a  raised  bank  of  earth, 
3.     Broid'-er-ed,  p.  adorned  with  figures 
of  needle-work. 
Em'-e-rald,  n.  a  gem  of  a  pure  lively 
green  color ;  used  here  as  an  adjec- 
tive. 
Al'-a-bas-ter,  n.  a  soft  white  marble. 
Cor'-o-net,  n.  a  little  crown. 
5.    ileir'-looni,  7i,any  article  which  by  law 


descends  to  the  heir  with  the  real 
estate. 
Du'-cal,  a.  pertaining  to  a  duke. 
7.    De-co'-ruiD,  n.  propriety  of  behavior. 
Lus'-ter,  n.  brightness. 

10.  Quest,  72.  search. 

11.  Leg'-a-cy,  rt.  what  is  left  by  will. 

12.  Am'-bush,  n.  a  concealed  place. 


GlNEVRA. — Rogers. 

1.  If  ever  you  should  come  to  Modena, 
Stop  at  a  palace  near  the  Regg-io-gatCj 
Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Donati. 

Its  noble  gardens',  terrace  above  terrace', 
And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cypresses', 
Will  long  detain'  you  —  but,  before  you  go', 
Knter  the  house'—  forget  it  not,  I  pray'  you  — 
And*  look  awhile  upon  a  picture'  there. 

2.  'Tis  of  a  lady  in  her  earliest  youth, 
The  last  of  that  illustrious  family  ; 

Done  by  Zampieri  —  but  b}^  whom  I  care  not. 
He,  who  observes  it  —  ere  he  passes  on. 
Gazes  his  fill,  and  comes  and  comes  again, 
That  he  may  call  it  up  when  far  away. 
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3.  She  sits,  mcliiiing-  forward  as  to  speak, 
Her  lips  half  open,  and  her  finger  up, 

As  though  she  said',  "  BewareM"  her  vest  of  gold' 
Broidered  udth  flowers  and  clasped  from  head  to  foot", 
An  emerald  stone'  in  every  golden  clasp^; 
And  on  her  brow',  fairer  than  alabaster', 
A  coronet  of  pearls\ 

4.  But  then  her  face. 

So  lovely',  yet  so  arch\  so  full  of  mirth. 
The  overflowings  of  an  innocent  heart — 
It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a  year  has  fled, 
Like  some  wild  melody ! 

5.  Alone  it  hansfs 

Over  a  moldering  heir-loom ;  its  companion, 
An  oaken  chest,  half-eaten  by  the  worm. 
But  richly  carved  by  Antony  of  Trent 
With  scripture-stories  from  the  life  of  Christ ; 
A  chest  that  came  from  Venice,  and  had  held 
The  ducal  robes  of  some  old  ancestors — 
That  by  the  way — it  may  be  true'  or  false^ — 
But  don't  forget  the  picture ;  and  you  will  not, 
When  you  have  heard  the  tale  they  told  me  there. 

6.  She  was  an  only  child^ — her  name  Ginevra', 
The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indulgent  father; 
And  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  a  bride, 
Marrying  an  only  son,  Francesco  Doria, 

Her  playmate  from  her  birth,  and  her  first  love. 

7.  Just  as  she  looks  there,  in  her  bridal  dress, 
She  Avas  all  gentleness,  all  gayety, 

Her  pranks  the  favorite  theme  of  every  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come\  the  day\  the  hour*; 
Now,  frowning,  smiling  for  the  hundredth'  time, 
The  nurse',  that  ancient  lady',  preached  decorum'; 
And,  ill  the  luster  of  her  youth',  she  gave 
Her  hand',  with  her  heart'  in  it,  to  Francesco\        * 

8.  Great  was  the  joy';  but  at  the  nuptial  feast, 
When  all  sat    down,  the  bride  herself  was  wanting. 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found !    Her  father  cried, 

"  '  Tis  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love!" 
And  filled  his  glass  to  all ;  but  his  hand  shook, 
And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread. 
10 
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9.  'Twas  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 
Laugliing  and  looking  back  and  flying  still, 
Her  ivory  tooth  imprinted  on  his  finger. 

But  now',  alas' !  she  was  not  to  be  found  ; 

Nor  from  that  hour  could  any  thing  be  guessed, 

But  that  she  was  not ! 

10.  '  Weary  of  his  life', 
Francesco  flew  to  Venice',  and  embarking', 
Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk. 
Donati  lived' —  and  long  might  you  have  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  something. 
Something  he  could  not  find —  he  knew  not  what. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remained  awhile 
Silent  and  tenantless  —  then  went  to  strangers. 

11.  Full  fifty  years  were  past,  and  all  forgotten, 
When  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 

Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  gallery, 

That  moldering  chest  was  noticed ;  and  'twas  said 

By  one  as  young,  as  thoughtless  as  Ginevra', 

"  Why  not  remove'  it  from  its  lurking-place?" 

'Twas  done  as  soon  as  said;  but  on  the  way 

It  burst\  it  fell' ;  and  lo !  a  skcletori' 

With  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald  stone, 

A  golden  clasp,  clasping  a  shred  of  gold. 

All  else  had  perished — save  a  wedding-ring. 

And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy, 


Engraven  with  a  name,  Ihe  name  of  both  — 
"  Ginevra." 

12.     —  There  then  had  she  found  a  grave ! 
Within  that  chest  had  she  concealed  herself, 
Fluttering  with  joy,  the  happiest  of  the  happy ; 
When  a  spring-lock,  that  lay  in  ambush  there. 
Fastened  her  douii  for  ever ! 


duESTioNs.  —  1.  "Where  is  Modenal  2.  Who  wi\s  the  painter 
of  the  picture  1  3.  Describe  the  attitude  and  dress.  4.  Over  what  does 
the  picture  hangi  5.  Relate  the  story  which  gives  interest  to  the  chest 
and  picture.  G.  Give  the  rules  for  the  inflections  marked  in  this  lesson. 
7.   Parse  the  word  "  skeleton,"  in  the  11th  paragraph. 

Erro  rs. —  1.  Beg-gi-o  (pro.  Vicd-ge-oy,stat-oos  for  stat-ues ;  2.  ilrlus- 
trous  for  il-lus-tri-ous;  3,  Sets  for  sits;  cor-er-net  for  cor-o-net;  4.  itirsuni 
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for  in-no-cent ;  liont  for  haunt  (pro.  JiAnt);  mel-er-dy  for  mel-o-dy :  7.  ami/- 
event  for  an-cient  (pro,  ahi-cient);  9.  i-rer-y  for  i-vor-y;  11.  sred  for  shred  j 
12.  fas-ten-ed  to  be  pronounced  fas'n'd. 

Spell  and  Define. —  1.  Fountains,  statues,  cypresses;  2. 
illustrious;  4.  haunts,  melody;  5.  moldering,  ancestors;  7.  bridal;  8.  nup* 
tial,  panic;   9.  imprinted ;    10.  embarking;  11.  skeleton,  engraven. 


LESSON    XXXI 


i/ 


Rule.  —  Be  careful  to  read  the  last  vjords  of  every  sentence  with  a 
slow  and  full  tone. 


SPELL    AND    DEFINE 


2.    Suc'-cor,  V.  to  help,  to  assist. 
6.    Shek'-el,  n.  a  Jewish  coin,  worth  from 
50  to  55  cents. 


Com'-pass-ed,  v.  surrounded. 
Dale,  n.  a  low  place  between  hills. 


Death  of  Absalom.  —  Bible. 

1.  And  David  numbered  the  people  that  were  with  him,  and 
set  captains  of  thousands  and  captains  of  hundreds  over  them. 
And  David  sent  forth  a  third  part  of  the  people  under  the 
hand  of  Joab,  and  a  third  part  under  the  hand  of  Abishai  the 
son  of  Zeruiah,  Joab's  brother,  and  a  third  part  under  the  hand 
of  Ittai  the  Gittite. 

3.  And  the  king-  said  unto  the  people,  I  will  surely  go  forth 
with  you  myself  also.  But  the  people  answered,  Thou  shall 
not  go  forth :  for  if  we  flee  away,  they  will  not  care  for  us ;  nei- 
ther if  half  of  us  die,  will  they  care  for  us  ;  but  now  thou  art  worth 
ten  thousand  of  us  ;  therefore  now  it  is  better  that  thou  succor 
us  out  of  the  city.  And  the  king  said  unto  them,  What  seem- 
eth  you  best,  I  will  do. 

3.  And  the  king  stood  by  the  gate  side,  and  all  the  people 
came  out  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands.  And  the  king  com- 
manded Joab  and  Abishai  and  Ittai.  saying.  Deal  gently  for  my 
saice  with  the  young  man,  even  with  Absalom.  And  all  the 
people  heard  when  the  king  gave  all  the  captains  charge  con- 
cerning Absalom. 

4.  So  the  people  Avent  out  into  the  field  against  Israel ;  and 
the  battle  was  in  the  wood  of  Ephraim  ;  where  the  people  of  Is- 
rael were  slain  before  the  servants  of  David,  and  tJicre  was  there 
a  great  slaughter  that  day  of  twenty  thousand  men.  For  the 
battle  was  there  scattered  over  the  face  of  all  the  country :  and 
the  wood  devoured  more  people  that  day  than  the  sword  devoured. 
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5.  And  Absalom  met  the  servants  of  David.  And  Absalom 
rode  upon  a  mule,  and  the  mule  went  under  the  thick  boughs  of 
a  great  oak,  and  his  head  caught  hold  of  the  oak,  and  he  was 
taken  up  between  the  heaven  and  the  earth  ;  and  the  mule  that 
was  under  him,  went  away. 

6.  And  a  certain  man  saw  it,  and  told  Joab,  and  said.  Behold. 
I  saw  Absalom  hanged  in  an  oak.  And  Joab  said  unto  the 
man  that  told  him,  And  behold,  thou  sawest  him,  and  why- 
didst  thou  not  smite  him  there  to  the  ground  ?  and  I  would 
have  given  thee  ten  shekels  of  silver  and  a  girdle.  And  the 
man  said  unto  Joab,  Though  I  should  receive  a  thousand 
shekels  of  silver  in  my  hand,  yet  would  I  not  put  forth  my 
hand  against  the  king's  son :  for,  in  our  hearing,  the  king 
charged  thee  and  Abishai,  and  Ittai,  saying,  Bev/are  that  none 
touch  the  young  man  Absalom.  Otherwise  I  should  have 
wrouo-ht  falsehood  ag-ainst  mine  own  life :  for  there  is  no  mat- 
ter  hid  from  the  king,  and  thou  thyself  wouldst  have  set  thyself 


agamst  me. 


7.  Then  said  Joab,  I  may  not  tarry  thus  wdth  thee.  And  he 
took  three  darts  in  his  hand,  and  thrust  them  through  the  heart 
of  Absalom,  while  he  was  yet  alive  in  the  midst  of  the  oak. 
And  ten  young  men  that  bare  Joab's  armor,  compassed  about 
and  smote  Absalom,  and  slew  him.  And  Joab  blew  the  trump- 
el,  and  the  people  returned  from  pursuing  after  Israel ;  for  Joab 
held  back  the  people, 

8.  And  they  took  Absalom,  and  cast  him  into  a  great  pit  in 
the  wood,  and  laid  a  very  great  heap  of  stones  upon  him  ;  and 
all  Israel  fied  every  one  to  his  tent.  Now  Absalom,  in  his  life- 
time, had  taken  and  reared  up  for  hunself  a  pillar,  which  is  in 
the  king's  dale  ;  for  he  said,  i  have  no  son  to  keep  my  name  in 
remembrance  ;  and  he  called  the  pillar  after  his  own  name ;  and 
it  is  called  unto  thi;  lay,  Absalom's  Place. 

9.  Then  said  Ahiumaz  the  son  of  Zadok,  Let  me  now  run, 
and  bear  the  king  tidings,  how  that  the  Lord  hath  avenged 
him  of  his  enemies.  And  Joab  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  not 
bear  tidings  this  day,  but  thou  shait  bear  tidings  another  day : 
but  this  day  thou  shalt  bear  no  tidings,  because  the  king's  son 
is  dead.  Then  said  Joab  to  Cushi,  Go  tell  the  king  what  thou 
hast  seen.     And  Cushi  bou-ed  himself  unto  Joab,  and  ran. 

10.  Then  said  Ahimaaz  the  son  of  Zadok  yet  again  to  Joab, 
But  howsoever,  let  me,  I  pray  thee,  also  run  after  Cushi.  And 
Joab  said,  Wlicreforc  wilt  thou  run,  my  son,  seeing  that  thou 
hast  no  tidings   ready?     But  howsoever,  said  he,  let  me  run. 
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And  he  said  unto  him,  run.     Then  Ahimaaz  ran  by  the  way  of 
the  plain,  and  overrun  Cushi, 

11.  And  David  sat  between  the  two  ^ates  :  and  the  watchmen 
went  up  to  the  roof  over  the  gate  unto  the  wall,  and  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  looked,  and  behold,,  a  m.an  running  alone.  And  the 
watchman  cried,  and  told  the  king.  And  the  king  said,  If  he  be 
alone,  there  is  tidings  in  his  mouth.  And  he  came  apace,  and 
drew  near. 

12.  And  the  watchman  saw  another  man  running,  and  the 
watchman  called  unto  the  porter,  and  said.  Behold,  another  man 
Tunning  alone.  And  the  king  said,  He  also  bringeth  tidings. 
And  the  watchman  said,  Methinketh  the  running  of  the  fore- 
most is  like  the  running  of  Ahimaaz  the  son  of  Zadok.  And 
the  king  said,  He  is  a  good  man,  and  cometh  with  good  tidings, 

13.  And  Ahimaaz  called,  and  said  unto  the  kmg.  All  is  well. 
And  he  fell  down  to  the  earth  upon  his  face  before  the  king,  and 
said.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  hath  delivered  up  the 
men  that  lifted  up  their  hand  against  m.y  lord  the  king.  And 
the  king  said,  Is  the  young  man  Absalom  safe?  And  Ahi- 
maaz answered.  When  Joah  sent  the  king's  servant,  and  me  thy 
servant,  I  saw  a  great  tumult,  but  I  knew  not  what  it  was.  And 
the  king  said  unto  him.  Turn  aside  and  stand  here.  And  he 
turned  aside,  and  stood  still. 

14.  And  behold,  Cushi  came ;  and  Cushi  said.  Tidings  my 
lord  the  king ;  for  the  Lord  hath  avenged  thee  this  day  of  all 
them  that  rose  up  against  thee.  And  the  king  said  unto  Cushi, 
Is  the  young  man  Absalom  safe?  And  Cushi  answered,  The 
enemies  of  my  lord  the  king,  and  all  that  rise  agamst  thee  to  do 
thee  hurt,  be  as  that  young  man  is. 

15.  And  the  king  vvas  much  moved',  and  went  up  to  the 
chamber  over  the  gate,  and  wept';  and  as  he  went',  thus  he  said\ 
O  my  son  Absalom'!  my  son',  my  son  Absalom P  would  to 
God  I  had  died  for  thee,  U  Absalom',  my  son',  my  son\ 

CluESTiONs.  —  1.  What  three  officers  did  David  appoint  over  the 
host  1  2.  Why  did  not  David  himself  go  forth  to  the  battle  1  3.  W^hat 
charge  did  David  give  to  the  three  officers  respecting  Absalom  ?  4.  What 
was  the  result  of  the  battle  ?      5.  What  was  the    fate    of  Absalom  1  — 

6.  What  motives  probably  influenced  Joab  to  such  a  course  of  cruelty  ? 

7.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  news  of  Absalom's  death  upon  king  David  1 
8,  Explain  the  inflections  in  the  last  two  lines.      (Nominative  address- 
ed and  emphatic  repetition.      Rules  IV.  and  II.  4§). 

Errors.  —  Ah's-lom  for  Ab-sa-lora  ;  I.  cap-n^s  for  cap-tains  ;  hun- 
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reds  for  hund-reds  ;    3.  cwnv-mayi-did  for  com-mand-ed ;    4.  feel  for  field ; 
7.  thrus'  for  thrust ;    coni-pass' -ed  for  com'-pass-ed  ;  9.  ti-di7i's  for  ti-dings. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  3  Concerning  ;  4.  Ephraim,  slaugh- 
ter ;  6.  girdle,  wrought ;  8,  reared,  remembrance  ;  9.  enemies,  tidings  ; 
1 1.  watchman  ;    12.  methinketh  ;    13,  tumult ;    14.  avenged. 


LESSON    XXXII 


Rule.  —  In  reading,  be  careful  not  to  join  the  finaT consonant  of 
one  word  to  the  vowel  of  the  next  word,  something  in  the  following 
way,  viz. 

They  gathered  roun  dim  on  the  fresh  green  bank. 
And  spoke  their  kindly  v/ords  ;   an  djis  the  sun 
Rose  upi7ieaven,  &c. 

Be  careful  to  avoid  this    fault   by  pronouncing  distinctly  such  words  in 
the  above,  as    *^  round  him"   "  and  as,"   and   'Utp  in  heaven"  &c. 


15.  Court'-e-sy,  n.  (pro.  kurt'-e-sy),  civil- 
ity, politeness. 

21.  Trein'-u-lous,  a.  trembling. 

22.  Es-trang'-ed,  p.  alienated  in  affection. 
26.  Con-troll '-e J,  i?.  restrained. 
33.  Sym'-nie-try,  n.  a  due  proportion  of 

the  parts  to  each  other,  beauty  of 
form. 


SPELL    AND    DEFINE 

35.  Svvay'-ed,  v.  leaned,  moved  back  and 
forth. 

40.  Trail'-ing,  n.  dragging  on  the  ground. 

41.  Re-vers'-ed,  p.  turned  side  for  side,  or 
end  for  end. 

55.  Sack'-cloth,  n.  a  coarse  cloth  worn  by 

mourners. 
3.    Manl'-ling,  a.  covering  with  crimson. 


Absalom.  —  Willis, 

1.         King  David's  limbs  were  weary.     He  had  fled 
From  far  Jerusalem  ;  and  now  he  stood, 
With  his  fliint  people,  for  a  little  rest 
Upon  the  shore  of  Jordan.     The  light  wind 

5.    Of  morn  was  stirring,  and  he  bared  his  brow 
To  its  refreshing  breath  ;  for  he  had  worn 
The  mourner's  coverhig,  and  he  had  not  fe4t 
That  he  could  see  his  people  until  now. 
They  gathered  round  him  on  the  fresh  green  bank 
10.    And  spoke  their  kmdl}''  words  ;  and,  as  the  sun 
Rose  up  in  heaven,  he  knelt  among  them  there, 
And  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands  to  pray. 
Oh  !  when  tlie  heart  is  full  —  when  bitter  thoughts 
Come  crowding  thickly  up  for  utterance, 
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15.    And  the  poor  common  words  of  courtesy- 
Are  such  a  very  mockery'  —  how  much 
The  bursting  heart  may  pour  itseh"  m  prayerM 
He  prayed  for  IsraeP;  and  his  voice  went  up' 
Strongly  and  fervently'.     He  prayed  for  those' 

30.    Whose  love  had  been  his  shield';  and  his  deep  tones 
Grew  tremulous;     But,  oh  !  for  Absalom  — 
For  his  estranged,^  misguided  Absalom  — 
The  proud,  bright  being,  who  had  burst  away, 
In  all  his  princely  beauty,  to  defy 

25.    The  heart  that  cherished  him —  for  him  he  poured, 
In  agony  that  would  not  be  controlled, 
Strong  supplication,  and  forgave  him  there, 
Before  his  God,  for  his  deep  sinfulness. 
*  *  ♦  * 

30.    The  pall  was  settled.     He  who  slept  beneath 

Was  straightened  for  the  grave  ;    and,  as  the  folds 

Sunk  to  the  still  proportions,  they  betrayed 

The  matchless  symmetry  of  Absalom. 

His  hair  w^as  yet  mishorn,  and  silken  curls 
35     Were  floating  round  the  tassels  as  they  swayed 

To  the  admitted  air,  as  glossy  now, 

As  when,  in  hours  of  gentle  dalliance,  bathing 

The  snovv'y  fingers  of  Judea's  girls. 

His  helm  was  at  his  feet :  his  banner',  soiled 
40.    With  trailing  through  Jerusalem',  was  laid, 

Reversed',  beside'  hhn :  and  the  jeweled  hilt'. 

Whose  diamonds  lit  the  passage  of  his  blade', 

Rested,  like  mockery',  on  his  covered  brow\ 

The  soldiers  of  the  king  trod  to  and  fro, 
45.    Clad  in  the  garb  of  battle  ;  and  their  chief, 

The  mighty  Joab,  stood  beside  the  bier, 

And  gazed  upon  the  dark  pall  steadfastly, 

As  if  he  feared  the  slumberer  might  stir. 

A  slov/  step  startled  him.     He  grasped  his  blade 
60.    As  if  a  trumpet  rang  ;  but  the  bent  form 

Of  David  entered,  and  he  gave  command. 

In  a'low  tone,  to  his  few  followers. 

Who  left  him  with  his  dead.     The  king  stood  still 

Till  the  last  echo  died :  then,  throwing  off 
55     The  sacjvcloth  from  his  brow,  and  laying  back 

The  pall  from  the  still  features  of  his  child, 
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He  bowed  his  head  upon  him,  and  broke  forth 
In  the  resistless  eloquence  of  woe:  — 

1.  "Alas  !  my  noble  boy,  that  thou  should'st  die! 

Thou,  who  wert  made  so  beautifully  fair! 
That  death  should  settle  in  thy  glorious  eye, 

And  leave  his  stillness  in  this  clustermg  hair  ! 
How  could  he  mark  thee  for  the  silent  tomb, 
My  proud  boy  Absalom  ! 

2.  "  Cold  is  thy  brow,  my  son,  and  I  am  chill. 

As  to  my  bosom  I  have  tried  to  press  thee. 
How  was  I  wont  to  feel  my  pulses  thrill, 

Like  a  rich  harp-string,  yearning  to  caress  thee, 
And  hear  thy  sweet  ^'- my  father'^  from  these  dumb 
And  cold  lips,  Absalom  ! 

3.  "  The  grave  hath  won  thee.     I  shall  hear  the  gush 

Of  music  and  the  voices  of  the  young : 
And  life  will  pass  me  in  the  mantling  blush. 

And  the  dark  tresses  to  the  soft  winds  flung, 
But  thou  no  more,  with  thy  sweet  voice,  shalt  come 
To  meet  me,  Absalom ! 

4.  "  And,  oh  !  when  I  am  stricken,  and  my  heart. 

Like  a  bruised  reed,  is  waiting  to  be  broken, 
How^  will  its  love  for  thee,  as  I  depart. 

Yearn  for  thine  ear  to  drink  its  last  deep  token ! 
It  were  so  sweet,  amid  death's  gathering  gloom, 
To  see  thee,  Absalom ! 

5.  "  And  nov/,  farev/ell !     'T  is  hard  to  give  thee  up, 

With  death,  so  like  a  gentle  slumber,  on  thee  :  — 
And  thy  dark  sin  1  —  Oh  !   I  could  drink  the  cup, 

If  from  this  woe  its  bitterness  had  won  thee. 
May  God  have  called  thee,  like  a  wanderer,  home, 
My  erring  Absalom !" 

He  covered  up  his  face,  and  bowed  himself 
A  moment  on  his  child :  then  giving  him 
A  look  of  melting  tenderness,  he  clasped 
His  hand  convulsively,  as  if  in  prayer, 
And,  as 'a  strength  were  given  him  of  God, 
He  rose  up  calmly,  and  composed  the  pall 
Firmly  and  decently,  and  left  him  there, 
As  if  his  rest  had  been  a  breathing  sleep. 
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duESTioNs. —  1.  What  had  Absalom  done  to  wring  the  heart  of 
his  father  ?  2.  What  was  the  manner  of  his  death  ?  3.  Specify  some 
of  the  poetic  beauties  of  this  piece. 

Errors.  —  4.  Jer-dun  for  Jor-dan ;  5.  stir-rin'  for  stir-ring ;  10. 
\im-ly  for  kind-ly;  16.  mock-ry  for  mock-er-y  ;  21.  trem'loiis  for  trem-a- 
Icus  ;  26,  ag-er-mj  for  ag-o-ny ;  30,  slep  for  slept ;  39.  s^i-led  for  soil-ed ; 
1 .    i-lu7it  for  si-lent ;   5,  ivuTV-d'rer  for  wan-der-er. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  7.  Mourning ;  14.  utterance ;  16. 
mockery  ;  22.  misguided  ;  33.  matchless  ;  35.  tassels ;  42.  diamonds ; 
47.  steadfastly;  54,  echo;  —  1.  clustering;  2.  yearning;  3,  tresses; 
5.  slumber,  bitterness,  wanderer,  erring,  convulsively. 
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J^ 


Role.  —  Let  every  pupil  notice,  as  each  one  reads,  when  the  final 
consonant  of  any  word  is  joined  to  the  vowel  of  the  next  word. 


SPELL    AND     DEFINE 


Ad-vent'-ur-ers,  n.  those  who  attempt 

difficult  eiiterjirises. 
Sum'-ma-ry,  a.  short,  brief. 


3.    Si?'-nal-i-zed,  v.  made  remarkable, 
De-tach'-ment,  n.  a  party  sent  otf  from 
the  main  body. 


Speech  of  Logan,  Chief  of  the  Mingoes. — Tefferson. 

1.  I  may  challenge  the  whole  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  and,  indeed,  of  any  more  eminent  orators,  if  Europe, 
or  the  world,  has  furnished  more  eminent,  to  produce  a  single 
passage  superior  to  the  speech  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  deliv- 
ered to  Lord  Dunmore,  when  governor  of  Virginia.  As  a  testi- 
mony of  Indian  talents  in  this  line,  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  it, 
by  first  stating  the  incidents  necessary  for  understanding  it, 

2.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1774,  a  robbery  was  committed 
by  some  Indians  upon  certain  land  adventurers  on  the  Ohio 
river.  The  whites  in  that  quarter,  according  to  their  custom, 
undertook  to  punish  this  outrage  in  a  summary  way.  Captain 
Michael  Cresap  and  one  Daniel  Greathouse,  leading  on  these 
parties,  surprised,  at  different  times,  traveling  and  hunting  par- 
ties of  the  Indians,  who  had  their  women  and  children  with 
them,  and  murdered  many.     Among  these,  were  imfortunately 

11 
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the  family  of  Logan,  a  chief  celebrated  in  peace  and  war,  and 
long  distinguished  as  the  friend  of  the  whites. 

3.  This  unworthy  return  provoked  his  vengeance.  He  ac- 
cordingly si^alized  himself  in  the  war  which  ensued.  In  the 
auturmi  of  the  same  year  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kenhawa,  between  the  collected  forces  of  the 
^Siiawnese,  the  Mingoes,  and  the  Delawares,  and  a  detachment 
of  the  Virginia  militia.  The  Indians  were  defeated,  and  sued 
fir  peace.  Logan,  however,  disdained  to  be  seen  among  the 
suppliants :  but,  lest  the  sincerity  of  a  treaty,  from  which  so  dis- 
tinguished a  chief  absented  himself,  should  be  distrusted,  he  sent, 
by  a  messenger,  the  following  speech  to  be  delivered  to  Lord 
Dunmore. 

4.  "  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered  Lo- 
gan's cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came 
cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  course  of 
the  last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin, 
an  advocate  for  peaxe.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that 
my  countryman  pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said  '  Logan  is  the 
friend  of  the  white  men.'  I  had  even  thought  to  live  with  you, 
but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,  last  spring,  in 
cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relatives  of  Logan, 
not  sparing  even  my  women  and  children.  There  runs  not  a 
drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This  call- 
ed on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it.  I  have  killed  many. 
I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  rejoice 
at  the  beams  of  peace :  but  do  not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine  is 
the  joy  of  fear:  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his 
heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan? 
Not  one." 

Q.  u  E  s  T  I  0  N  s. — I.  Who  was  Demosthenes  1  2.  Cicero  1  3.  When 
was  Dunmore,  Governor  of  Virginia  1  4.  Who  undertook  to  punish  the 
Indians  7  5.  Whose  family  were  killed  1  6.  Where  was  a  decisive  bat- 
tle fought  1  7.  Where  does  the  Kenhawa  risel  8.  Did  Logan  appear 
among  the  suppliants? 

Errors. —  1.  De-mos-theens  for  De-mos-the-nes ;  Vir-giiv-ny  for 
Vir  gin-ia ;  ins-dunce  for  in-ci-dents  ;  2.  rob-ry  for  rob-be-ry  ;  s%(m-i~y  for 
sum-ma-ry;  3.  de-cis-ive  for  de-ci-sive ;  4.  ^peal  for  ap-peal;  ad-ver-^ate  for 
ad-vo-cate. 

Spell  and  Define  .  —  1.  Challenge,  testimony,  incidents ;  2, 
outrage,  unfortunately,  distinguished ;  3.  decisive,  suppliants,  sincerity ;  4, 
advocate,  unprovoked,  relotives,  glutted,  vengeance,  harbor. 
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LESSON    XXXIV. 


Rule.  —  Sound  the  vowels  correctly  and  very  fu'l. 
Exercise  s. — Prolong  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  that  arc  italicizoj 
in  the  following  words, — ^-ge,  a-we,  a-rm^  p-ld,  o-ut,  <?c-1,  bu-oy,  i-sle. 


SPELL    AND     DEFINE 


Car.'-ni-bals,  n.  men  who  eat  human  flesh. 
Ag-eres'-sovs,  n.  the  first  invaders. 
Veii'-i-son,  n.  (pro.    ven'.e-zon    or    veil'- 
xon),  the  llesh  of  deer. 


Col'-o-ny,w.  a  company  of  persons  remov- 
ing  to  a  new  cotuitry,  I'ut  remaining 
subject  to  tlie  parent  r.ountry. 


Charles  IL  and  Wm.  Penn. — Frknrl  of  Peace. 

King  Charles.  WelP,  friend  William'!  I  have  sold  you  a 
nohle  province  in  North  America;  but  still,  I  suppose  you  have 
no  thoughts  of  going  thither  yourself. 

Penn.  Yes.  I  have,  I  assure  thee  friend  Charles  ;  and  I  am 
just  come  to  hid  thee  farewell  , 

K.  C.  What' !  venture  yourself  among  the  savages  of  North 
America' !  W'hy\  man',  what  security  have  you  that  you  Vv'ill 
not  be  in  their  war-kettle  in  two  hours  after  setting  foot  on  their 
shores  ? 

P.     The  best  security  in  the  world. 

K.  C.  I  doubt  that,  friend  ¥7illiam  ;  I  have  no  idea  of  any 
security,  against  those  cannibals,  but  in  a  regiment  of  good  sol- 
diers, with  their  muskets  and  bayonets.  And  mind\  I  tell  3'ou 
before  hand',  that,  with  all  my  good  will  for  you  and  ^'•our  fam- 
ily, to  whom  I  am  under  obligations,  I  will  not  send  a  single 
soldier  with  you„ 

P.  I  want  none  of  thy  soldier  Charles:  I  depend  on  some- 
thing better  than  thy  soldiers. 

K.  C.     Ah'!  what  may  thaf  be? 

P.  Why,  I  depend  upon  themselves' —  on  the  working  of 
their  own  hearts^ — on  their  notions  of  justice'' — on  their  moral 
sense . 

K.  C.  A  fine  thing,  this  same  moral  sense^  no  doubt ;  hut  I 
fear  you  will  not  find  wAich  of  it  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America. 

P.     And  why  not  among  thera^  as  well  as  others? 

K.  C.  Because  if  they  had  possessed  any,  they  would  not 
have  treated  my  subjects  so  barbarously  as  they  have  done. 
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P.  That  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary',  friend  Charles.  Thy 
subjects  were  the  aggressors.  When  thy  subjects  first  went  to 
North  America,  they  found  these  poor  people  the  fondest  and 
kindest  creatures  in  the  world.  Every  day.,  they  would  watch 
for  them  to  come  ashore,  and  hasten  to  meet  them,  and  feast  them 
on  the  best  fish,  and  venison,  and  corn,  which  were  all  they  had. 
In  return  for  this  hospitality  of  the  savages,  as  we  call  them,  thy 
subjects,  termed  Christians,  seized  on  their  country  and  rich 
hunting  grounds,  for  farms  for  themselves.  Now,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  these  much  injured  people  should  have  been 
driven  to  desperation  by  such  injustice;  and  that,  burning  with 
revenge,  they  should  have  committed  some  excesses  7 

K.  C.  Well,  then,  I  hope  j^ou  will  not  complain  when  they 
come  to  treat  you  in  the  same  maimer. 

P.     I  am  not  afraid  of  it. 

K.  C.  Ah !  how  will  you  avoid  it  ?  You  mean  to  get  their 
hunting  grounds  too,  I  suppose? 

P.  Yes\  but  not  by  driving  these"  poor  people  away  from 
them. 

K.  C.     No,  indeed' !  How  then  will  you  get  their  lands  ? 

P.     I  mean  to  buy  their  lands  of  them. 

K.  C.  Buy  their  lands  of  them'?  Why,  man,  you  have  al- 
ready bought  them  of  me. 

P.  Yes,  I  know  I  have,  and  at  a  dear  rate,  too :  but  I  did  it 
only  to  get  th}^  good  will,  not  that  I  thought  thou  hadst  any 
right  to  their  lands. 

K.  C.     How\  man'!  no  right  to  their  lands? 

P.  No,  friend  Charles,  no  right,  no  right  at  ail:  what  right 
hast  thou  to  their  lands  ? 

K.  C.  Why\  the  right  of  discovery',  to  be  sure ;  the  right 
which  the  pope  and  all  Christian  kings  have  agreed  to  give  one 
another. 

P.     The  right  of  discovery'!  a  strange  kind  of  right,  indeed 
Now,  suppose,  friend  Charles,  that  some  canoe  load  of  these  In- 
dians, crossing  the  sea,  and  discovering  this  island  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, were  to  claim  it  as  their  own,  and  set  it  up  for  sale  over  thy 
head, — what  wouldst  thou  think  of  it  ? 

K.  C.  Why  —  why — why — I  must  confess,  I  should  think 
it  a  piece  of  great  impudence'  in  them. 

P.  Well,  then,  how  canst  thou,  a  Christian,  and  a  Christian 
prince  too,  do  that  which  thou  so  utterly  condemnest  in  these 
people,  whom  thou  callest  savages  ?  Yes,  friend  Charles ;  and 
suppose,  again,  that  these  [ndians,  on  thy  refusal  to  give  up  thy 
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island  of  Great  Britain,  weie  to  7naJce  war  on  tliee,  and,  havino 
weapons  more  destructive  than  thine,  were  to  destroy  many  of 
thy  subjects,  and  drive  the  rest  away,— wouldst  thou  not  think  it 
horribly  cruel  ? 

K  C.  I  must  say,  friend  William,  that  I  should ;  how  can 
I  say  otherwise  ? 

P.  Well,  then,  how  can  I,  who  call  myself  a  Christian^  do 
what  I  should  abhor  even  in  the  heathen  1  No.  I  wiJl  not  do 
it.  But  I  will  buy  the  right  of  the  proper  owners,  even  of  the 
Indians  themselves.  By  doing  this,  I  shall  imitate  God  himself 
in  his  justice  and  mercy,  and  thereby  insure  his  blessing  in  my 
colony,  if  I  should  ever  live  to  plant  one  in  North  America. 


GluESTiONS. —  1.  What  part  of  the  United  States  was  purchased 
And  settled  by  William  Penn?  2.  Of  whom  did  he  purchase  it  1  3.  Upon 
what  was  the  king's  right  founded  ^  4.  In  whom  rested  the  real  right  % 
5,  Why'?  6.  State  the  reasoning,  by  which  Penn  convinced  the  king 
that  America  did  not  belong  to  him.  7.  What  plan  did  Penn  propose 
to  adopt,  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  Indians  1     8.  AVas  he  successful? 

9.  What  instances  of  interrogative  exclamation  do  you  find  in  this 
lesson?  10.  What  examples  of  relative  emphasis  ?  11.  Parse  "buy"  in 
the  sentence,  "Buy  their  lajids  of  them  7" 

Errors.  —  Kit-tie  for  ket-tle  ;  i-dee  for  i-dea ;  bag-o-net  for  bay-o- 
nst ;  rig-i-munt  for  reg-i-ment ;  bar-bWous-ly  for  bar-ba-rous-ly ;  con4ry  for 
con-tra-ry ;  'gres-sors  for  ag-gres-sors ;  Agreed  for  a-greed. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  Assure,  savages,  security,  regiment, 
bayonets,  obligations,  subjects,  desperation,  revenge,  excesses,  discovery, 
impudence,  destructive,  horribly,  abhor,  imitate,  justice. 


LESSON    XXXV. 


R  u  L  E. — When  two  or  more  consonants  come  together,  let  the  pupil 
be  careful  to  smcnd  every  one  distinctly. 

E:m-cises  binder  the  Ride. — He  clinched  his  Ms.  He  \ifts  his  awful 
fo/-?7i.  He  xxidJi.es  his  ^yments.  Thou  smoothed'st  his  rugged  path.  The 
presideni's  speech. 
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SPELL      AND      DEFINE 


Dls-so  lu'-tion,n.  death,  the  separation 

of  the  soul  and  body. 
In-ad'-e-qviate,  a.  partial,  not  equal  to 

the  reality. 
Rav'-a-ges,  n.  destruction,  ruin. 
Ex-treui'-i-ties,  n.  utmost  distress,  here 

it  means  death.  [eiiing. 

Pro-lon-ga'-tion,  •«.  the  act  of  length- 


Ve'-hi-cies,  n.  carriages  of  any  kind. 
Re-cep'-ta-cles,  n.    places   to  receive 
things  in 

9.  As-si-du'-i-ties,  n.    services   rendered 

with  zeal  and  kindness. 

10.  Coii-ta'-gion,    n.    pes^tilence,  sickness 

spreading  from  the  touch. 
12.  De-ci'-pher-ed,p  explained. 


HoRE-ORS  OF  War. — Robert  Hall. 

1.  Though  the  whole  race  of  man  is  doomed  to  dissolution, 
and  we  are  hastening  to  our  long  home  ;  yet  at  each  successive 
moment,  life  and  death  seem  to  divide  between  them  the  domin- 
ion of  mankind,  and  life  to  have  the  larger  share.  It  is  other- 
wise in  war ;  death  reigns  there  w^ithout  a  rival,  and  without 
control. 

2.  V/ar  is  the  ^york,  the  element,  or  rather  the  sport  and  tri- 
umph  of  death,  who  here  glories  not  only  in  the  extent  of  his 
conquests,  but  in  the  richness  of  his  spoil.  In  the  other  methods 
of  attack,  in  the  other  forms  which  death  assumes,  the  feeble  and 
the  aged,  who  at  best  can  live  but  a  short  tune,  are  usually  the 
victims ;  here  they  are  the  vigorous  and  the  strong. 

3.  It  is  remarked  by  the  most  ancient  of  poets,  that  in  peace^ 
children  bury  their  parents']  m  ivar,  parents  bury  their  chil- 
dre?^;  nor  is  the  difference  small.  Children  lament  their  pa- 
rents  J  sincerely,  ujcleed,  but  with  that  moderate  and  tranquil  sor- 
row, which  it  is  natural  for  those  to  feel  who  are  conscious  of 
retaining  many  tender  ties,  many  animating  prospects. 

4.  Parents  mourn  for  their  children  with  the  bitterness  of  des- 
pair ;  the  aged  parent,  the  widowed  mother,  loses,  when  she  is 
deprived  of  her  children,  every  thing  but  the  capacity  of  suffer- 
ing; her  heart,  withered  and  desolate,  admits  no  other  object, 
cherishes  no  other  hope.  It  is  Rachel,  weeping  for  her  chil- 
dren, and  refusing  to  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not. 

5.  But,  to  confme  our  attention  to  the  number  of  the  slain 
would  give  us  a  very  madequate  idea  of  the  ravages  of  the  sword. 
The  lot  of  those  who  perish  mstantaneously  may  be  considered, 
apart  from  religious  prospects,  as  comparatively  happy,  smce 
they  are  exempt  from  those  lingering  diseases  and  slow  torments 
to  which  others  are  so  liable. 

6.  We  caimot  see  an  mdividual  expire,  though  a  stranger,  or 
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an  enemy,  without  being  sensibly  moved  and  prompted  by  com- 
passion to  lend  him  every  assistance  in  our  power.  Every  trace 
of  resentment  vanishes  in  a  moment ;  every  other  emotion  gives 
way  to  pity  and  terror. 

7.  In  the  last  extremities,  we  remember  nothing  but  the  respect 
and  tenderness  due  to  our  common  nature.  What  a  scene,  then, 
must  a  field  of  battle  present,  where  thousands  are  left  without 
assistance,  and  without  pity,  with  their  wounds  exposed  to  the 
piercing  air,  while  the  blood,  freezing  as  it  flows,  binds  them  to 
the  earth,  amidst  the  trampling  of  horses,  and  the  insults  of  an 
enraged  foe ! 

8.  If  they  are  spared  by  the  humanity  of  the  enemy,  and  car- 
ried from  the  field,  it  is  but  a  prolongation  of  torment.  Convey- 
ed in  uneasy  vehicles,  often  to  a  remote  distance,  through  roads 
almost  impassable,  they  are  lodged  in  ill  prepared  receptacles 
for  the  wounded  and  sick,  where  the  variety  of  distress  baffles  all 
the  efforts  of  humanity  and  skill,  and  renders  it  impossible  to 
give  to  each  the  attention  he  demands. 

9.  Far  from  their  native  home,  no  tender  assiduities  of  friend- 
ship, no  well-known  voice,  no  wife,  or  mother,  or  sister,  is  near 
to  soothe  their  sorrows,  relieve  their  thirst,  or  close  their  eyes  in 
death !  Unhappy  man  !  and  must  you  be  swept  into  the  grave 
unnoticed  and  unnumbered,  and  no  friendly  tear  be  shed  for  your 
sufferings,  or  mingled  with  your  dust? 

10.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  as  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  military  life  is  spent  in  actual  combat,  so  it  is  a  very 
small  part  of  its  miseries  which  must  be  ascribed  to  this  source. 
More  are  consumed  by  the  rust  of  inactivity  than  by  the  edge 
of  the  sword;  confined  to  a  scanty  or  unwholesome  diet,  exposed 
in  sickly  climates,  harassed  with  tiresome  marches  and  perpetual 
alarms ,  their  life  is  a  continual  scene  of  hardships  and  dangers. 
They  grow  familiar  Avith  hunger,  cold,  and  watchfulness. 
Crowded  into  hospitals  and  prisons,  contagion  spreads  amongst 
(heir  ranks,  till  the  ravages  of  disease  exceed  those  of  the  enemy. 

11.  We  have  hitherto  only  adverted  to  the  sufferings  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  profession  of  arms,  without  taking  into 
our  account  the  situation  of  the  countries  which  are  the  scenes 
of  hostilities.  Ho\v  dreadful  to  hold  every  thing  at  the  mercy 
of  an  enemy,  and  to  receive  life  itself  as  a  boon  dependent  on  the 
sword  ! 

12.  How  boundless  the  fears  which  such  a  situation  must  in- 
spire, where  the  issues  of  life  and  death  are  determined  by  no 
known  laws,  principles  or  customs,  and  no  conjecture  can  be 
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formed  of  our  destiny,  except  so  far  as  it  is  dimly  deciphered  in 
characters  of  blood,  iii  the  dictates  of  revenge,  and  the  caprices 
of  power ! 

13.  Conceive  but  for  a  moment  the  consternation  which  the 
approach  of  an  invading  army  would  impress  on  the  peaceful 
villages  in  our  OAvn  neighborhood.  When  you  have  placed 
yourselves  for  an  instant  in  that  situation,  you  will  learn  to  sym- 
pathize with  those  unhappy  countries  which  have  sustained  the 
ravages  of  arms.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  give  you  an  idea  of" 
these  horrors ! 

14.  Here,  you  behold  rich  harvests,  the  bounty  of  heaven,  and 
the  reward  of  industry,  consumed  in  a  moment,  or  trampled  un- 
der foot,  while  famine  and  pestilence  follow  the  steps  of  desola- 
tion. There,  the  cottages  of  peasants  given  up  to  the  flames, 
mothers  expiring  through  fear,  not  for  themselves,  but  their  in- 
fants ;  the  inhabitants  flying  with  their  helpless  babes  in  all  di- 
rections, miserable  fugitives  on  their  native  soil ! 

■  15.  In  another  place,  you  witness  opulent  cities  taken  by  storm ; 
the  streets,  where  no  sounds  were  heard  but  those  of  peaceful  in- 
dustry, filled  on  a  sudden  with  slaughter  and  blood,  resounding 
with  the  cries  of  the  pursuing  and  the  pursued ;  the  palaces  of 
nobles  demolished,  the  houses  of  the  rich  pillaged,  and  every 
age,  sex,  and  rank,  mingled  in  promiscuous  massacre  and  ruin ! 

CtUESTiONS . — 1.  In  peace,  does  life  or  death  reign  1  2,  How  is 
it  in  war  1  3.  What  is  the  difference  between  war  and  peace,  according 
to  the  ancient  poet  1  4.  Who  are  victims  of  war  besides  those  killed 
out-right  1  5.  Mention  some  of  the  most  prominent  evils  of  war.  6.  What 
example  of  antithesis  in  the  3d  paragraph  1  7.  What,  of  relative  emphasis  1 

Errors.  — 1.  Hull  for  whole ;  dis-sy-lu-timi  for  dis-so-lu-tion ;  maiv- 
kine  for  man-kind ;  2.  waio  for  war ;  at-toxt  for  at-tack ;  vig-rous  for  vig- 
or-uus ;  3.  dif-frimce  for  dif-fer-ence ;  6.  strann-ger  for  stran-ger  (pro. 
slrain-ger) ;  8.  re-cep-tic-les  for  re-cep-ta-cles ;  10.  di-miis  for  cU-mates; 
14,  heav-en  to  be  pronounced  hev'n.  N.  B.  In  a  number  of  words  end- 
ing in  eji,  the  e  is  silent ;  as,  heaven,  seven,  eleven,  even,  frozen,  happen, 
&c.  which  are  pronounced  liev'n,  sev'n,  elev\  e'vn.,  fro-z'n,  hap-p'n,  &c. 
When  t  precedes  the  e,  this  also  is  sometimes  silent ;  as  in  the  words,  glisten, 
listen,  hasten,  fasten,  chasten,  often,  &c.  which  are  pronounced  glis'n,  lis'n^ 
ha'sn,  fas'n,  cha-s'n,  ofn,  &c.  In  another  class  of  words  ending  in  en^ 
the  e  should  be  distinctly  sounded;  as  in  sudden,  hyphen,  sloven,  kitchen,  &c. 

Spell  and  Define  . — 1.  Control ;  2.  vigorous;  4.  desolate;  5, 
instantaneously;  G.  resentment;  7.  piercino;,  enraged;  9.  unnoticed;  10, 
perpetual;   11.  adverted;    12.  conjoctme;  13.  sympathize. 
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LESSON    XXXVI. 


Role.  — Let  the  tones  of  the  voice,  and  the  style  of  reading,  cor- 
respond with  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

[In  reading  the  following  extract,  some  variety  of  expression  is  required.  The  de- 
scription of  the  bail  siiould  be  read  in  a  lively,  animated  manner ;  that  of  the  distant 
alarm  in  low,  hurried  tones,  as  if  intently  listening  and  deeply  anxious ;  the  haste  of 
preparation  and  departure  requires  life  again ;  and  the  third  and  last  two  staJizaa, 
should  be  read  in  a  mournful  and  plaintive  style.] 


SPELL     AND     DEFINE 


Rev'-el-ry,  n.  noisy  feasting  and  gay- 
ety.  [knights  or  brave  men. 

Chiv'-al-ry,  n.  kniglithood,  a  body  of 
Vo-Iup'-tu-ous,  a.  exciting  animal  plea- 
sure. 


4.  Squad'-ron,  n.  a  body  of  troops. 

5.  Ar-dennes  .re,  (pro.  Arde   >'),aforest 

near  Waterioo. 

6.  Mar'-shal-ing,  n.  arranging  in  order    , 
Blent,  p  mixed,  united. 


Battle  of  Waterloo.*  —  Byron. 

I.  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Beigium's  capital  had  gathered  there 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men. 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily  ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 
But  hush'!  harkM  —  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell ! 

2    Did  ye  not  hear  it  ?  —  No';  't  was  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street : 
On  with  the  dance  !  let  joy  be  unconiined  ; 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  youth  and  pleasure  meet 
7'o  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet  — 
But,  hark'!  —  that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more\ 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat', 
And  nearei  ,  clearer\  deadlier^  than  before  I 
Arm''!  arm\'  it  is  —  it  is  the  cannon^ s"  opening  roar! 

*This  battle  was  frmght  on  Juno  18th,  1815,  between  the  French  army  on  one  side, 
eomnianded  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  the  English  ar.my  and  allies  on  the  other  sido. 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  At  the  conmiencement  of  the  battle,  some 
of  the  oflicers  were  at  a  ball  at  Brussels,  a  short  distance  from  Waterloo,  and  being 
notified  of  tho  approaching  contest  by  the  cannonade,  left  the  ball-room  for  the  field 
of  battle  This  was  the  last  of  Napoleon's  battles,  tie  was  here  completely  over 
thrown.  12 
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3.  All !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro\ 
And  gathering  tears\  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale\  which,  but  an  hour  ago' 
Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness^: 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated  — who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rise. 

4<  And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste';  the  steed\ 
The  mustering  squadron^  and  the  clattering  car' 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And    H^iftiy  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
Ana  tne  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal  afar,  >' 

And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 
Or  whispering  with  white  lips  —  "The  foe'!     They  come'' 
They  cojueT^ 

5.  And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  wdth  nature's  tear  drops,  as  they  pass, 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 

Over  the  unreturning  brave !  —  alas ! 

Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass. 

Which, ?i02<;,  beneath  them,  but  above,  shall  grow 

111  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery' mass 

Of  living  valor,  rolling  on  the  foe, 

And  burning  Avith  high  hope,  shall  molder  cold  and  low. 

6,  Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve  in  beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 

The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 

The  morn,  the  marshaling  in  arms,  —  the  day. 

Battle's  magnihcently  stern  array ! 

The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent, 

The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay, 

Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heaped  and  pent, 

Rider,  and  horse,  —  friend,  foe,  —  in  one  red  burial  blent 


GLuESTioNs.  —  1.  When,  where,  and  between  what  j>art.ie9  and 
commanders  was  the  battle  of  Waterloo  fought "?  2.  What  is  descriljed 
in  the  first   few  lines  1     3.  What  place  is  meant  by  the  capital  of  Bel- 
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gium  1  4.  What  sound  interrupted  their  dancing  1  5.  What  was  tha 
result  of  the  battle  1  6.  What  is  meant  by  "  nature's  tear  drops  "  in  the 
2d  line  of  the  5th  stanza  1  7.  Explain  the  6th  and  7th  lines  of  the  5th 
stanza.      8.   Explain  the  last  three  lines  of  the  lesson. 

9.  What  instances  of  absolute  emphasis,  in  the  2d  stanza"?  10.  What, 
of  relative  emphasis,  in  the  5th  stanza'?  11.  In  *,he  last  line  of  the  4th 
etanza,  should  the  emphasis  there  marked,  be  expressed  by  a  loud  tone 
or  a  low  tone'?  12,  How  is  the  word  "wliich"  parsed,  in  the  sixth  line 
of  the  last  stanza^ 

Errors  . — 1.  Hap'ly   for  hap-pi-Iy ;   vo-lup-fous  for  vo-Iup-tu-ous ; 

2.  mi-c'7b-fi,n-ed  for  un-con-fin-ed ;  5,  Ar-den-nes  for  Ardenns ;  ver-der 
for  verdure. 

SpELii     AND     Define.  —  1.  Capital ;    2.  unconfined,  glowing ; 

3.  lovliness,  mutual ;  4.  impetuous  ;  5.  inanimate,  molder ;  6.  magnifi- 
cently pent. 


LESSON    XXXVII. 


Rule  . — Pronounce  the  vowels  full,  and  give  them  iho  proper  sound. 
Exercises  under  ike  Rale. — Sound  the  following  vowels  long  and  full : 
-E-rr,  a-U,  «-ge,  e-dge,  o-rm,  «-t,  o-ld,  ov^x,  ce-],  i-t,  oo-ze,  ^-u-l\,  h-o-j,  i-sie. 


SPELL    AND   DEFINE 


Prod'-i-gj',  n.  sometliing  v.'onderful. 
Cri-te'-ri-on,  n.  a  standard  of  judging, 
Shrine,  n.  a  box  of  sacred  relics.    It 

here  means  the  thing  worshipped. 
Sub-sid'-i-a-ry,  a.  aiding,  assisting. 
Dy'-nas-t}%  7i.  a  succession  of  kings  of 

the  same  family. 
Cres'-cent,  n.  the  Turkish  flag  is  so, 

called  because  it  has  on  it  the  figure 

of  a  new  moon,  and  it  is  here  put 

for  the  Turkish  power. 
Par-ri-ci'-dal,  a.  relating  to  the  crime 

of  murdering  a  parent  or  destroying 

one's  country. 
Di'-a-dem,  n.  a  crown. 
P&n'-to-mjme,  n.  a  scene  in   which 

things   ard   represented  by   action 

without  words.  y^ 


De-vel'-op-ment,  v.  unfolding,  disclo- 
sure. L^ 

U-biq'-ui-ty,  n.  (pro.  u-bih'-we-tjj),  the 
being  every  where  at  the  same  time. 

4.  Skep'-ti-cism,  7j.  doubt,  unbelief. 
Sub-al'-tern,  n.  an  inferior  otficer  la 

the  army. 
Tit'-u-lar,  a.  existing  in  title  or  name. 
Dig'-ni-ta-ries,  71.  church  officers  of  a 

high  rank. 

5.  Lev'ee,  n.  a  concourse  of  persona  on 

a  visit  to  a  great  personage. 
Jac'-o-bin,  a.  relating  to   a   political 
party  of  that  name  in  France. 
7.    Med '-ley.  n.  &  confused  mass. 

Syn'-a-gogue,  7t.  a  Jewish  congrega- 
tion or  place  of  worship. 


CHARACTER  OF   NaPOLEON    BoNAPARTE. PlillUpS, 

\ .  He  is  fallen !  We  may  now  pause  before  that  splendid 
prodigy,  which!  towered  amongst  us  like  some  ancient  ruin, 
whose  frown  terrified  the  glance  its   magniiicence   attracted. 
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Grand,  gloomy,  and  peculiar,  he  sat  upon  the  throne  a  scepteied 
hermit,  wrapt  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  originality.  A  mind, 
bold,  independent,  and  decisive^ — a  will,  despotic  in  its  dictates* 
—  an  energy  that  distanced  expedition^  and  a  conscience  pliable 
to  every  touch  of  interest',  marked  the  outline  of  this  extraordi- 
nary character* —  the  most  extraordinary,  perhaps,  that  in  the 
annals  of  this  world,  ever  rose,  or  reigned,  or  fell  Flung  into 
life,  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution  that  quickened  every  energy  of 
a  people  who  acknowledge  no  superior,  he  commenced  his 
course,  a  stranger  by  birth,  and  a  scholar  by  charity!  With 
no  friend  but  his  sword,  and  no  fortune  but  his  talents,  he  rushed 
in  the  list  where  rank,  and  wealth,  and  genius  had  arrayed 
themselves,  and  competition  fled  from  him  as  from  the  glance 
of  destiny. 

2.  He  knew  no  motive'  but  interesf— acknowledged  no  crite- 
rion' but  success* — he  worshiped  no  God  but  ambition,  and  with 
an  eastern  devotion  he  knelt  at  the  shrine  of  his  idolatry.  Sub- 
sidiary to  this,  there  was  no  creed  that  he  did  not  profess,  there 
was  no  opinion  that  he  did  not  promulgate ;  in  the  hope  of  a  dy- 
nasty', he  upheld  the  crescent*;  for  the  sake  of  a  divorce,  he  bow- 
ed before  the  cross ;  the  orphan  of  St.  Louis,  he  became  the 
adopted  child  of  the  republic ;  and  with  a  parricidal  ingratitude, 
on  the  ruins  both  of  the  throne  and  tribune,  he  reared  the  throne 
of  his  despotism.  A  professed  catholic',  he  imprisoned  the  pope*; 
a  pretended  patriot,  he  impoverished  the  country ;  and,  in  the 
name  of  Brutus,  he  grasped  v/ithout  remorse,  and  wore  without 
shame,  the  diadem  of  the  Caesars ! 

3.  Through  this  pantomime  of  policy,  fortune  played  the 
clown  to  his  caprices.  At  his  touch,  crowns'  crumbled*,  beg- 
gars' reigned*,  systems  vanished,  the  wildest  theories  took  the 
color  of  his  whim,  and  all  that  was  venerable,  and  all  that  was 
novel,  changed  places  with  the  rapidity  of  a  drama.  Even  ap- 
parent defeat  assumed  the  appearance  of  victory— his  flight  from 
Egypt  confirmed  his  destmy — ruin  itself  only  elevated  him  to 
empire.  Bat  if  his  fortune  was  great,  his  genius  was  transcend- 
ent ;  decision  flashed  upon  his  councils ;  and  it  was  the  same  to 
decide  and  to  perform.  To  inferior  intellects  his  combinations 
appeared  perfectly  impossible*,  his  plans  perfectly  impracticable'; 
but,  in  his  hands,'simplicity  marked  their  development',  and  suc- 
cess vindicated  their  adoption*.  His  person  partook  the  charac- 
ter of  his  mind— if  tlie  one"  never  yielded  in  the  cabinet',  the 
other'  never  bent  in  the  field*.— Nature  had  no  obstacle  that  ho 
did  not  surmount — space  no  opposition  he  did  not  spurn ;  and 
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whether  amid  Alpine  rocks,  Arabian  sands,  or  Polar  snows,  he 
seemed  proof  against  peril,  and  empowered  with  ubiquity ! 

4.  The  whole  continent  trembled  at  beholding-  the  audacity 
of  his  designs,  and  the  miracle  of  their  execution.  Skepticism 
bowed  to  the  prodigies  of  his  performance  ;  romance  assumed  the 
air  of  history ,  nor  was  there  aught  too  incredible  for  belief,  or 
too  fanciful  for  expectation,  when  the  ^vorld  saw  a  subaltern  of 
Corsica  waving  his  imperial  flag  over  her  most  ancient  capitals. 
All  the  visions  of  antiquity  became  commonplaces  m  his  con- 
templation^; kings  were  his  people^;  nations  were  his  outposts'; 
and  he  disposed  of  courts^  and  crowns\  and  camps\and  churches^ 
and  cabinets',  as  if  they  were  titular  dignitaries  of  the  chess-board ! 
— Amid  all  these  changes,  he  stood  immutable  as  adamant. 

5.  It  mattered  little  whether  in  the  field'  or  in  the  drawing- 
room' — with  the  mob'  or  the  levee' — wearing  the  jacobin  bon- 
net' or  the  iron  crown' — banishing  a  Braganza,  or  espousing  a 
Hapsburg — dictating  peace  on  a  raft  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  or 
contemplating  defeat  at  the  gallows  of  Leipsig — he  was  still  the 
same  military  despot ! 

6.  In  this  wonderful  combination,  his  affecta-tions  of  literature 
must  not  be  omitted.  The  jailer  of  the  press  ,  he  affected  the 
patronage  of  letters'—the  proscriber  of  books,  he  encouraged 
philosophy — the  persecutor  of  authors  and  the  murderer  of 
printers,  he  yet  pretended  to  the  protection  of  learning !  the  as- 
sassm  of  Palm,  the  silencer  of  de  Stael,  and  the  denouncer  of 
Kotzebue,  he  w'as  the  friend  of  David,  the  benefactor  of  De  Lille, 
and  sent  his  academic  prize  to  the  philosopher  of  England. 

7.  Such  a  medley  of  contradictions,  and  at  the  same  time  such 
an  individual  consistency,  were  never  united  in  the  same  charac- 
ter.— A  royalist' — a  republican'  and  an  emperor' — a  Moham- 
medan'—a  catholic'  and  a  patron  of  the  sjmagogue' — a  subal- 
tern' and  a  sovereign'— a  traitor'  and  a  tyrant' — a  Christian'  and 
an  mfidel'— he  was,  through  ail  his  vicissitudes,  the  same  stern, 
impatient,  mflexible  original — the  same  m^ysterious,  inconipre* 
hensible  self — the  man  without  a  model,  and  without  a  shadow. 

d  n  E  s  T  I  o  N  s. —  1.  In  what  capacity  did  Bonaparte  commence  his 
career?  2.  Over  what  nation  did  he  desire  tD  found  a  dynasty  or  race 
of  kings'?  3  At  what  battle  did  his  career  of  power  close?  4.  What 
is  meant  by  his  banishing  a  Braganza,  and  espousing  a  Hapsburg'?  5. 
"What  was  his  ruling  passion  ? 

6.  Explain  the  inflections  in  paragraphs  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  (Chiefly 
antithesis  and  series.     Rules  VI.  II.  3§.) 
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Error  s. — 1.  Dis-pot-ic  for  des-pot-ic ;  sv;ord  for  sword  (pro.  sorde) ; 
2.  cri-te-ron  for  cri-te-ri-on  ;  3.  ca.j/ -ri-ces  for  ca-pri'-ces  (pro.  ca-prce' -ces); 
6.  de  Stale  for  de  Sta-el  (pro.  de  Slah-cl). 

Spell  and  Define. — 1.  Magnificence,  extraordinary;  2.  pro- 
mulgate;  3.  caprices,  drama,  vindicated;  4.  audacity;  5,  espousing;  6. 
afl'ectations,  persecutor,  denouncer;   7.  inflexible,  incomprehensible. 


LESSON    XXXVIII. 


Rule,  —  Let  the   tones  of  the  voice,  and  the  manner  of  reading, 

correspond  with  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

[The  fono\vin<T  is  a  very  difficult  sketch  to  read  expressively.  The  old  irian  dying 
under  torture,  and  the  painter  striving  to  catch  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and 
to  transfer  it  to  ttie  canvas,  are  the  two  objects  Iiefore  the  mind.  Tlie  painter  is  some* 
times  talking  to  himself,  sometimes  directing  his  servant,  and  sometimes  replyijig  to 
the  groans  and  entreaties  of  the  dying  man,  and,  iu  each  of  these  characters,  his  sup- 
posed manner  of  expression  is  to  be  imitated.] 


SPELL   AND    DEFINE 


Fes'-ter-ing,  p.  ranklmg,  causing  cor- 
ruption. 

Rapt,  a.  transported  in  ecstasy. 

Air'-i-ly,  adv.  gayly,  merrily. 

A-gape',  adv.  (]^ro.  a-galip),  gaping, 
having  the  mouth  open. 

Sti'-tlcs,  V.  suppresses,  stops. 

Smoth'-er-ing,  a.  suiTocating  by  cover- 
ing up  closely. 


11, 


In-sa'-ti-ate,  a.  not  to  1w  satisfied. 
Ycarji'-ing,  n.  strong  emotions  of  ten 

dorness  or  pity. 
Taunt,  V.  to  upbraid,  to  revile. 
Eclipse',??,  to  obscure,  to  darken.  Here 

it  means  to  surpass,  to  go  beyond. 
Cou-cep'-tion,  ti.  the  power  of  think 

ing. 
Pomp,  n.  splendor,  parad. 


PARRHASrUS.  Willis. 

"  Parrliasius,  a  painter  of  Athens,  bought  one  of  those  Olynthian  captives  which 
Philip  of  Macedon  brouglit  home  to  sell ;  and,  when  he  had  him  at  his  house,  put  lihn 
to  deatli  with  extreme  torture  and  torment,  the  better  by  his  examiile,  to  express  the 
l)ains  and  passions  of  his  Prometheus,  which  he  v.'as  tlien  about  to  paint." 

In  the  fables  of  the  ancients,  Prometheus  is  represented  as  being,  by  the  cctzrnand 
of  the  gods,  cliaincd  to  the  rocks  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  surrounded  by  vultures,  which 
arc  constantly  devouring  his  liver.  Tliis,  however,  grows  again  as  fast  as  it  is  eaten, 
BO  that  lie  is  thus  continually  enduring  the  aionios  of  death,  but  never  dies.  It  was 
this  Prometheus, thus  chained  and  tortured,  that  Parrhashis,  was  attempting  to  paint, 
and  the  old  man,  his  captive,  was  tortured  to  death,  thai  the  painter  might  copy  the  ei- 
pressioft  given  by  extreme  pain  to  the  countenance. 

1        Parrhasius  stood,  gazinof  forgetfully 
Upon  his  canvas.     There  Prometheus  lay, 
Chained  to  the  cold  rocks  of  Mount  Caucjisus, 
The  vnkures  at  his  vitals,  and  the  links 
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Of  the  lame  Lemnian*  festering  in  his  flesh ; 

And,  as  the  painter's  niind  felt  through  the  dim, 

Rapt  mystery,  and  plucked  the  shadows  wild 

Forth  with  his  reaching  fancy,  and  with  form 

And  color  clad  them,  his  fine,  earnest  eye 

Flashed  with  a  passionate  fire,  and  the  quick  curl 

Of  his  thin  nostril,  and  his  quivering  lip. 

Were  like  the  winged  god'sf  breathing  from  his  flight. 

2.  "Bring  me  the  captive  now  ! 

My  hand  feels  skillful,  and  the  shadows  lift 
From  my  waked  spirit  airily  and  swift ; 

And  I  could  paint  the  bov/ 
Upon  the  bended  heavens  —  around  me  play 
Colors  of  such  divinity  to-day. 

3.  "  Ha !  bind  him  on  his  back'! 
Look'!  as  Prometheus  in  my  picture  here^  — 
Q,uick'  —  or  he  faints"!  —  stand  with  the  cordial  near'! 

Now'  —  bend  him  to  the  rack'! 
Press  down  the  poisoned  links  into  his  flesh'! 
And  tear  agape  that  healing  wound  afresh'! 

4.  "  So'!  —  let  him  writhe'!     How  long 

Will  he  live  thus'?     Gluick',  my  good  pencil',  now'! 
What  a  fine  agony  works  upon  his  brow'! 

Ha  !  gray-haired,  and  so  strong'! 
How  fearfully  he  stifles  that  short  moan'! 
Gods'!  if  I  could  but  paint  a  dying  groan'! 

5.  "  '  Pity'  thee'!     So  I  do'! 

I  pity  the  dumb  victim  at  the  altar'  — 

But  does  the  robed  priest  for  his  pity  falter'? 

I'd  rack  thee',  though  1  knew' 
A  thousand  lives  were  perishing  in  thine^  — 
What  were  ten  thousand  to  a  favie  like  mine  ? 

6.  "  Ah !  there  's  a  deathless  name  ! 

A  spirit  that  the  smothering  vault  shall  spurn, 
And,  like  a  steadfast  planet,  mount  and  burn  — 

And  though  its  crorni  of  flame 
Consumed  my  brain  to  ashes  as  it  won  me  — 
By  all  the  fiery  stars'!   I  'd  pluck  it  on  me'! 


*  Vulcan,  who  was  blacksmith  ^nr  thn  gods,  and  who  was  lame.         f  MoTcnry. 
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7.  "  Ay^  —  though  it  bid  me  rifle 

My  heart's  last  fount  for  its  insatiate  thirst^  — 
Though  every  life-strung  nerve  be  maddened  first  — 

Though  it  should  bid  me  stifle 
The  yearning  in  my  throat  for  my  sweet  childj 
And  taunt  its  mother  till  my  brain  went  wild  — 

8.  "  Ain  I  would  do  it  aU\ 
Sooner  than  die,  like  a  dull  worm^  to  rot ; 
Thrust  foully  in  the  earth  to  be  forgot. 

Oh  heavens'! — but  I  appall  ^^ 

Your  heart',  old  man'!  —  forgive  —  ha  I  on  your  lives  ^V 
Let  him  not  faint !  —  rack''  hun  till  he  revives  1  ^^ 

9.  "  Vam'  —  vain'  —  give  o'er.     His  eye 
Glazes  apace.     He  does  not  feel  you  now"  — 
Stand  back  !     I  '11  paint  the  death-dew  on  his  brow  ! 

Gods  !  if  he  do  not  die 
But  for  one  moment  —  one  —  till  I  eclipse 
Conception  with  the  scorn  of  those  calm  lips  ! 

10.  "  Shivering  !     Hark  !  he  mutters 
Brokenly  now  —  that  was  a  difficult  breath  — 
Another'?     Wilt  thou  never  come,  oh,  Death' ' 

Look' !  how  his  temple  flutters' ! 
Is  his  heart  still  ?     Aha  1  lift  up  his  head' ! 
He  shudders' — gasps' — Jove  help'  him — so' — he 's  dead\** 

11.  How  like  a  mountain  devil  in  the  heart 
Rules  this  unreined  ambition  !     Let  it  once 
But  play  the  monarch,  and  its  haughty  brow 
Glows  with  a  beauty  that  bewilders  thought 
And  unthrones  peace  forever.     Putting  on 
The  very  pomp  of  Lucifer,  it  turns 

The  heart  to  ashes,  and  with  not  a  spring 
Left  in  the  desert  for  the  spirit's  lip. 
We  look  upon  our  splendor,  and  forget 
The  thirst  of  which  we  perish ! 

CluEsTioNs.  —  1.  Who  Wcos  Parrhasius  ?  2,  "Where  is  Athens  ? 
3.  What  was  Parrhasius  painting  %  4.  Relate  the  fable  of  Proraetheiw. 
5.  Why  did  the  painter  torture  the  old  man  1  6.  Is  such  ambition  jus- 
tifiable "?     7.  What  caused  the  fallen  angels  to  rebel  1 

8.  Explain  the  inflections. 

Errors. —  1.    CilU  for  curl ;  2.  shad-ders  lif  for   shad-ows  lift; 
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aiV-Zy  for  air-i-Iy ;  3.  ag-gape  for  a-gape ;  4.  ag-er-ny  for  ag-o-ny  ; /ear- 
/%  for  fear-ful-ly ;  dy-iri"  fordy-ing;  5.  vic-tum  (or  vic-tim  ;  6.  wat  for 
what ;  7.  tout  for  taunt,  (pro.  ta7it;)  8.  fou-ly  for  foul-ly ;  a-^t/Z  for  ap-pulL* 

Spell    and    Define. — 1.     Canvass,     mystery;      2,      divinity; 
3.  cordial;  4.  agony;  5.  falter;  6.  steadfast;  7.  rifle. 

*  For  the  sounds  indicated  by  the  figures  in  words  like  this,  see  Mc  Guffei/s  J^ewly 
Revised  Eclectic  Spelling  Book,  p.  12. 


LESSON    XXXIX. 


3i 


R  0  L  E .  — Avoid  reading  in  a  monotonous  way,  as  if  you  were  not  ia- 
terested,  or  did  not  understand  what  is  read. 


SPELL   AND   DEFINE 


2. 


Gul'-lies,  n.  hollows  in  the  earth  worn 

by  water. 
En-am '-el-ed,   p.    (vsed  figuratively) 

covered  with  a  glossy  surface  like 

enamel. 
Ru'-mi-na-ting,  p.  chewing  over  what 

has  been  slightly  chewed  before. 
Herl)'-age,  n.  pasture,  grass. 
Lawns,  n.  open  spaces  between  woods. 
Ma-nen'-ver,  n.  &  dextrous  movement. 
Frair'-ie,  n.   an  extensive,  level  tract 

witliout  trees,  but  covered  witli  tail 

grass. 


Wind'-ward,  n.  the  point /rom  which 

the  wind  blows. 
Flank'-ing,  a.  overlooking  on  the  side. 
Jack-o'Ian'-tern,  n.  a  kind  of  light  seen 
in  low,  moist  grounds  which  disap- 
pears when  approached. 
Cov'-ert,  71.  a  covering  place,  a  shelter/ 
Pan'-ic,  71.  a  sudden  fright 
n.  Scour'-ing,;?.  passing  swiftly. 
12.  Brake,  7i.  a  thicket  of  shrubs  or  canes. 
15.  Mar'-red,??.  interrupted, spoiled. 
Mer-cu'-ri-al,  a.  sprightly,  full  of  fire. 


10, 


Captup.ing  tile  Wild  Horse.— IF.  Irving. 

1.  We  left  the  buffalo  camp  about  eight  o'clock,  and  had  a 
toilsome  and  harassing-  march  of  two  hours,  over  ridges  of  hills, 
covered  with  a  ragged  forest  of  scrub-oaks,  and  broken  by  deep 
gullies. 

2.  About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  came  to  where  this 
line  of  rugged  hills  swept  do^\'n  into  a  valley,  through  w^hich 
flowed  the  north  fork  of  Red  River.  A  beautiful  meadow,  about 
half  a  mile  wide,  enameled  with  yellow  autumnal  flowers, 
stretched  for  two  or  three  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  bor- 
dered on  the  opposite  side  by  the  river,  whose  banks  were  fring- 
ed with  cotton-wood  trees,  the  bright  foliage  of  which  refreshed 
and  delighted  the  eye,  after  being  wearied  by  the  contemplation 
of  monotonous  wastes  ofbro\^Ti  forest. 

3.  The  meadow  v/as  finely  diversified  by  groves  and  clumps 
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of  trees,  so  happily  disposed,  that  they  seemed  as  if  set  out  by  the 
hand  of  art.  As  we  cast  our  eyes  over  this  fresh  and  delightful 
valley,  we  beheld  a  troop  of  wild  horses,  quietly  grazing  on  a 
green  la^^Ti,  about  a  mile  distant,  to  our  right,  while  to  our  left, 
at  nearly  the  same  distance,  were  several  bulfaloes ;  some  feed- 
ing,  others  reposing,  and  ruminating  among  the  high,  rich  herb- 
age, under  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  cotton-wood  trees.  The 
whole  had  the  appearance  of  a  broad  beautiful  tract  of  pasture 
land,  on  the  highly  ornamented  estate  of  some  gentleman  farmer, 
v/ith  his  cattle  grazing  about  the  la\\iis  and  meadows. 

4.  A  council  of  war  was  now  held,  and  it  was  determined  to 
profit  by  the  present  favorable  opportunity,  and  try  our  hand  at 
the  grand  hunting  maneuver,  which  is  called  "  ringing  the  wild 
horse."  This  requires  a  large  party  of  horsemen,  well  mounted. 
They  extend  themselves  in  each  direction,  at  certain  distances 
apart,  and  gradually  form  a  ring  of -two  or  three  miles  in 
circumference,  so  as  to  surround  the  game.  This  must  be  done 
with  extreme  care,  for  the  wild  horse  is  the  most  readily  alarm- 
ed inhabitant  of  the  prairie,  and  can  scent  a  hunter  at  a  great 
distance,  if  to  windward. 

5.  The  ring  being  formed,  two  or  three  ride  towards  the 
horses,  which  start  off  in  an  opposite  direction.  Whenever  they 
approach  the  bounds  of  the  ring,  however,  a  huntsman  presents 
hhiiself,  and  turns  them  from  their  course.  In  this  way,  they 
are  checked,  and  driven  back  at  every  point,  and  kept  gallopmg 
round  and  round  this  magic  circle,  until  being  completely  tired 
dovvm,  it  is  easy  for  hunters  to  ride  up  beside  them,  and  throw  the 
lariat*  over  their  heads.  The  prune  horses  of  the  most  speed, 
courage,  and  bottom,  hov/ever,  are  apt  to  break  through,  and  es- 
cape, so  that,  in  general,  it  is  the  second  rate  horses  that  are  ta^en. 

6.  Preparations  were  now  made  for  a  hunt  of  this  kind. 
The  pack  horses  were  now  taken  into  the  woods,  and  firmly 
tied  to  trees,  lest  in  a  rush  of  'wild  horses,  they  should  break 
av/ay.  Twenty-five  men  were  then  sent  mider  the  command  of  a 
lieutenant,  to  steal  along  the  edge  of  the  valley,  within  the  strip 
of  wood  that  skirted  the  hills.  They  v/ere  to  station  themselves 
about  fifty  yards  apart,  within  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  not 
advance  or  show  themselves  until  the  horses  dashed  in  that  di- 
rection. Twenty-five  men  were  sent  across  the  valley,  to  steal 
in  like  manner  along  the  river  bank  that  bordered  the  opposite 
side,  and  to  station  themselves  among  the  trees. 

*  The  lariat  is  a  tioose  of  rope,  fastened  to  the  sad;lIe-bow. 
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7.  A  third  party  of  about  the  same  number  was  to  form  a. 
line,  stretching  across  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  so  as  to  con- 
nect the  two  wings.  Beatte  and  our  other  half  breed,  Antoine, 
together  with  the  ever  officious  Tonish,  were  to  make  a  circuit 
through  the  woods,  so  as  to  get  to  the  upper  part  of  the  valley, 
in  the  rear  of  the  horses,  and  drive  them  forward,  into  the  kind 
of  sack  that  we  had  formed,  while  the  two  wings  should  join 
behind  them.,  and  make  a  complete  circle, 

8.  The  flanking  parties  were  quietly  extending  themselves 
out  of  sight,  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  and  the  residue  were 
stretching  themselves  like  the  links  of  a  chain  across  it,  when 
the  wild  horses  gave  signs  that  they  scented  an  enemy;  snuffing 
the  air,  snorting,  and  looking  about.  At  length  they  pranced 
off  slowly  tovv^ard  the  river,  and  disappeared  behmd  a  green 
bank. 

9.  Here,  had  the  regulations  of  the  chase  been  observed, 
they  would  have  been  quietly  checked  and  turned  back  by  the 
advance  of  a  hunter  from  among  the  trees  ;  unluckily,  however, 
we  had  our  Avildfire,  Jack-o' lantern,  little  Frenchman  to  deal 
with.  Instead  of  keeping  quietly  up  the  right  side  of  the  valley, 
to  get  above  the  horses,  the  moment  he  sav/  them,  move  toward 
the  river,  he  broke  out  of  the  covert  of  woods,  and  dashed  furi- 
ously across  the  plain  in  pursuit  of  them.  This  put  an  end  to 
all  system.  The  half  breeds,  and  a  half  a  score  of  rangers,  join- 
ed in  the  chase. 

10.  Away  they  all  went  over  the  green  bank;  in  a  moment 
or  two,  the  wild  horses  re-appeared,  and  came  thundering  down 
the  valley,  with  Frenchman,  half  breeds, and  rangers,  galloping 
and  bellowing  behind  them.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  line  draAvn 
across  the  valley,  attempted  to  check,  and  turn  back  the  fugi- 
tives ;  they  were  too  hotly  pressed  by  their  pursuers ;  in  their 
panic  they  dashed  through  the  line,  and  clattered  down  the  plain. 

11.  The  whole  troop  joined  in  the  headlong  chase,  some  of 
the  rangers  without  hats  or  caps,  their  hair  fl}nng  about  their 
cars,  and  others  with  handkerchiefs  tied  round  their  heads.  The 
buffaloes,  which  had  been  calmly  ruminating  among  the  herb- 
age, heaved  up  their  huge  forms,  gazed  for  a  moment  at  the 
tempest  that  came  scouring  down  the  meadow,  then  turned  and 
took  to  heavy  rolling  flight.  They  were  soon  overtaken:  the 
promiscuous  throng  were  pressed  together  by  the  contracting 
sides  of  the  valley,  and  away  they  went',  pcll-meir,  hurry  skur- 
iy\  wild  buflalo',  wild  horse',  wild  huntsman',  with  clang'  and 
clatter',  and  whoop  and  halloo',  that  made  the  forests  ring'. 
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12.  At  length, the  buffaloes  turned  into  a  green  brake,  on  the 
river  bank,  while  the  horses  dashed  up  a  narrow  defile  of  the 
hills,  with  their  pursuers  close  at  their  heels.  Beatte  passed 
several  of  them,  having  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  fine  Pawnee  horse 
that  had  his  ears  slit,  and  saddle  marks  upon  his  back.  He 
pressed  him  gallantly,  but  lost  him  in  the  woods. 

13.  Among  the  wnid  horses,  was  a  fine  black  mare,  which  in 
scrambling  up  the  defile,  tripped  and  fell,  A  young  ranger  sprang 
from  his  horse,  and  seized  her  by  the  m.ane,  and  muzzle.  An- 
other ranger  dismomited,  and  cam.e  to  his  assistance.  The  mare 
struggled  fiercely,  kicking  and  biting,  and  striking  with  her  fore- 
feet, but  a  noose  was  slipped  over  her  head,  and  her  struggle^? 
were  m  vain. 

14.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  she  gave  over  rearing 
and  plunging,  and  lashing  out  with  her  feet  on  every  side.  The 
two  rangers  then  led  her  along  the  valley,  by  two  strong  lariats, 
which  enabled  them  to  keep  at  a  sufficient  distance  on  each  side, 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  her  hoofs,  and  whenever  she  struck  out 
in  one  .direction,  she  was  jerked  m  the  other.  In  this  way  her 
spirit  was  gradually  subdued. 

15.  As  to  Tonish,  who  had  marred  the  whole  scheme  by  his 
precipitancy,  he  had  been  more  successful  than  he  deserved, 
having  managed  to  catch  a  beautiful  cream-colored  colt  about 
seven  months  old,  that  had  not  strength  to  keep  up  with  its  com- 
panions. The  mercurial  little  Frenchman  was  beside  himself 
with  exultation.  It  was  amusing  to  see  him  with  his  prize. 
The  colt  would  rear  and  kick,  and  struggle  to  get  free,  when 
Tonish  would  take  him  about  the  neck,  wrestle  with  him,  jump 
on  his  back,  and  cut  as  many  antics  as  a  monkey  with  a  kitten. 

16.  Nothing  surprised  me  more,  however,  than  to  witness 
how  soon  these  poor  animals  thus  taken  from  the  unbounded 
freedom  of  the  prairie,  yielded  to  the  dominion  of  man.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days,  the  mare  and  colt  went  with  the 
lead  horses,  and  became  quite  docile. 

(Questions . — 1.  Near  what  river  did  this  expedition  commence 7 
3.  Where  is  that  river  1  3.  Describe  the  country,  scenery,  etc.  4.  What 
animated  objects  presented  themselves  to  view  upon  the  right  and  the 
left  1  5.  To  what  is  the  whole  scene  compared  1  6.  What  hunting 
maneuver  was  commenced  1  describe  it.  7.  "WTiat  is  the  lariat  *?  8.  De- 
scribe the  proceedings  of  the  party  in  tliis  maneuver.  9.  What  inter- 
rupted its  successful  completion  1  10.  Give  the  striking  contrast  between 
the   tli'Tht  of  the  wild  horses  and  that  of   the  buffaloes.      11.   Describe 
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the  capture  of  the  black  mare.  12.  "What  was  the  conduct  of  the  cap- 
tured animals  in  respect  to  being  tamed  1  13.  Was  not  this-cruel  sport  % 
14.  Parse  "wild-fire"  in  the  9tli  paragraph.  15.  Parse  "pell-mell" 
in  the  11th  paragraph. 

Error  s. — 1.  Buf-fer-lo  for  buf-fa-lo;  2.  two  er  three  for  two  or 
three  j  op-per-siie  for  op-po-site ;  4,  scum-frinice  for  cir-cum-fer-ence ;  per- 
Or-ra  for  prair-ie ;  7.  part  er  the  vaUey  for  part  of  the  valley ;  uf-fi-cious  for 
of-fi-cious;  dHve  em  for-rerd  for  drive  them  for- ward;  9.  reg-er-la-tions 
for  reg-u-la-tions  ;   11.  pro^mis-ke-ous  for  pro-mis-cu-ous. 

Spell  and  Define  . —  1.  Buffalo,  harassing;  2.  autumnal, 
u'-onotonous  ;  3.  diversified  ;  4.  council,  circumference  ;  5.  magic,  lariat  • 
6.  skirted;  7,  circuit;  8.  pranced;  9.  wild-fire,  rangers;  11.  promiscu- 
ous, hurry-skurry ;   12.  defile;    15.  precipitancy,  exultation ;    16.  docile. 


L.E  S  S  ON    XL 


■^CP 


Rule,  — Let  every  pupil  notice,  as  each  one  reads,  where  a  comma 
is  not  marked  by  a  proper  pause. 


SPELL   AND    DEFINE 


Ra-vine',    n.  (pro.   rav-een'),  a  long  Fane,  n.  a  place  devoted  to  religious 

deep  hollow  in  the  earth,  worn  by  a  worship. 

stream  of  water.  7.    A'-re-a,  n.  any  open  surface,  or  space. 
auar'-ter-deck,7i.  that  part  of  a  ship's  i  8.    Ap-pend'-a-geg,  n.  things  added  to  a 

deck  which  lies  towards  the  stern.  greater  or  principal  Thing. 

Fore'-cas-tle,  n.  (vro.fore'-cas-sl),  the  12.  Pa'-gan,  a.  heathen.  riiioralily 

sliort  deck  in  the  fore  part  of  a  ship.  14.  Li-cen'-tious,  a.  unrestrained  by  law  or 

Glen,  n.  a  valley,  15.  Con'-trite,  a.  humble,  penitent. 


Scene  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  —  Stewart. 

1 .  At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  even  before  we  had  ta- 
ken  our  breakfast  on  board  ship,  a  single  islander  here  or  there, 
or  a  group  of  three  or  four,  wrapped  in  their  large  mantles  of 
various  hues,  might  be  seen  winding  their  way  amono-  the 
groves  fringing  the  bay  on  the  east,  or  descending  from  the  hills 
and  ravine  on  the  north,  towards  the  chapel ;  and  by  degrees 
their  numbers  increased,  till,  in  a  short  tune,  every  path  along 
the  beach,  and  over  the  uplands,  presented  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted procession  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age,  all  pressing 
to  the  house  of  God. 
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2.  So  few  canoes  were  round  the  ship  yesterday,  and  the 
landing-place  had  been  so  little  thronged,  as  our  boats  passed  to 
and  fro,  that  one  might  have  thought  the  district  but  thinly  inhab- 
ited ;  but  now,  such  multitudes  were  seen  gathering  from  vari- 
ous directions,  that  the  exclamation,  "  What  crowds  of  people  ! 
What  crowds  of  people  /"  was  heard  from  the  quarter-deck  to 
the  forecastle. 

3.  Even  to  myself,  it  was  a  sight  of  surprise ;  surprise  not 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  population,  but  that  the  object,  for  which" 
they  were  evidently  assembling,  should  bring  together  so  great 
a  multitude.  And  as  my  thoughts  re-echoed  the  words,  "  What 
crowds  of  people  !"  remembrances  and  affections  of  deep  power 
came  over  me  ;  and  the  silent  musings  of  my  heart  were,  "  What 
a  change  —  what  a  happy  change  !" 

4.  V/hen  at  this  very  place,  only  four  years  ago,  the  knouii 
wishes  and  example  of  chiefs  of  high  authority,  the  daily  per- 
suasion of  teachers,  added  to  motives  of  curiosity  and  novelty, 
could  scarcely  induce  a  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  to  give  an 
irregular,  careless,  and  impatient  attendance  on  the  services  of 
the  sanctuary.     But  now, 

"  Like  mountain  torrents  pouring  to  the  main, 
From  every  glen  a  living  stream  came  forth  — 
From  every  hill,  in  crowds,  they  hastened  dowrn, 
To  worship  Him,  who  deigns,  in  humblest  fane, 
On  wildest  shore,  to  meet  th'  upright  in  heart.'' 

5.  The  scene,  as  looked  on  from  our  ship,  in  the  stillness  of 
a  brightly-beriming  Sabbath  morning,  was  well  calculated,  with 
its  associations,  to  prepare  the  mind  for  strong  impressions  on  a 
nearer  view,  when  the  conclusion  of  our  own  public  worship 
should  allow  us  to  go  on  shore.  Mr.  Goodrich  had  apprised  us, 
that  he  had  found  it  expedient  to  hold  both  the  services  of  the 
Sabbath,  m  the  forepart  of  the  day,  that  all  might  have  the  ben- 
efit of  two  sermons,  and  still  reach  their  abodes  before  nightfall. 
For, 

"  Numbers  dwelt  remote, 
And  first  must  traverse  many  a  weary  mile, 
To  reach  the  altar  of  the  God  they  love." 

6.  And  it  was  arranged,  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  second 
service  should  be  postponed  till  the  officers  should  be  at  liberty 
to  leave  the  ship.  It  was  near  12  o'clock  when  we  went  on 
shore  —  the  captain  and  first  lieutenant,  the  purser,  surgeon, 
several  of  the  midshipmen,  and  myself     Though  the  services 
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had  commenced  when  we  landed,  large  numbers  were  seen  cir- 
cling the  doors  without ;  but,  as  we  afterwards  found,  only  from 
.  the  impracticability  of  obtaining  places  within, 

7.  The  house  is  an  immense  structure,  capable  of  containing 
many  thousands,  every  part  of  which  was  filled,  except  a  small 
area  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  where  seats  were  reserved  for  us,  and 
to  which  we  made  our  v^^ay,  in  slow  and  tedious  procession^ 
from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  spot  to  place  even  our  footsteps^ 
without  treading  on  limbs  of  the  people,  seated  on  their  feet,  as 
closely,  almost,  as  they  could  be  stowed. 

8.  As  we  entered,  Mr.  Goodrich  paused  in  his  serm.on,  till 
we  should  be  seated.  I  ascended  the  pulpit  beside  him,  from 
which  I  had  a  full  view  of  the  congregation.  The  suspense  of 
attention  in  •  the  people  was  only  momentary,  notwithstanding 
the  entire  novelty  to  them  of  the  laced  coats,  cocked  hats,  and 
other  appendages  of  naval  uniformi.  I  can  scarce  describe  the 
emotions  experienced  m  glancing  an  eye  over  the  immense  num- 
ber, seated  so  thickly  on  the  matted  floor  as  to  seem  literally 
one  mass  of  heads,  covering  an  area  of  m^ore  than  nine  thou- 
sand square  feet.  The  sight  was  most  striking,  and  soon  be- 
C4ime,  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  some  of  my  fellow  officers, 
deeply  affecting. 

9.  I  have  listened,  with  delighted  attention,  to  some  of  the  high- 
est eloquence,  the  pulpits  of  America  and  England,  of  the  present 
day,  can  boast.  I  have  seen  tears  of  conviction  and  penitence 
flow  freely,  under  the  sterner  truths  of  the  word  of  God ;  but  it 
was  left  for  one  at  Hido,  the  most  obscure  corner  of  these  dis- 
tant islands,  to  excite  the  liveliest  emotions  ever  experienced,  and 
leave  the  deepest  impressions  of  the  extent  and  unsearchable  rich- 
es of  the  gospel  which  I  have  ever  known. 

10.  It  seemed,  even  while  I  gazed,  that  the  majesty  of  that 
Power  might  be  seen  rising  and  erecting  to  itself  a  throne,  per- 
manent as  glorious,  in  the  hearts  of  these  but  late  utterly-be- 
nighted and  ^  deeply-polluted  people.  And  when  I  compared 
them,  as  they  had  once  been  kno\Mi  to  me,  and  as  they  now  ap- 
peared, the  change  seemed  the  effect  of  a  mandate  sca'rcelv  less 
mighty  in  its  pov/er,  or  speedy  m  its  result,  than  that  exhibited, 
when  it  was  said,  "  Let  there  be  light^^  "  and  there  was  light .'" 

^11.  The  depth  of  the  impression  arose  from  the  irresistible 
conviction  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  there.  It  could  have 
been  nothing  else.  With  the  exception  of  the  inferior  chiefs, 
having  charge  of  the  district,  and  their  dependents;  of  two  or 
three  native  members  of  the  church,  and  of  the  mission  faniilv, 
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scarce  one  of  the  whole  mukitude  was  in  other  than  the  native 
dress,  the  simple  garments  of  their  primitive  state. 

12.  In  this  respect,  and  in  the  attitude  of  sitting,  the  assembly- 
was  purely  pagan.  Bat  the  breathless  silence,  the  eager  atten- 
tion, the  half-suppressed  sigh,  the  tear,  the  various  feeling,  sad, 
peaceful,  joyous,  discoverable  in  the  faces  of  many  —  all  spoke 
the  presence  of  an  invisible  but  omnipotent  Power  —  the  Power 
which  alone  can  melt  and  renew  the  heart  of  man,  even  as  it 
alone  first  brought  it  into  existence. 

13.  It  wac,  in  a  w^ord,  a  heathen  congregation  laying  hold 
on  the  hopes  of  eternity  —  a  heathen  congregation,  fully  sensi- 
ble  of  the  degradation  of  their  original  state;  exulting  in  the 
first  beams  of  truth,  and  in  the  no  uncertain  dawning  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  ;  thirsting  after  knowledge,  even  while 
they  sweetly  drank  of  the  waters  of  life  ;  and,  under  the  inspir- 
ing influence,  by  every  look,  expressing  the  heartfelt  truth  ^ — 
"  Beautiful  on  the  mountams  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
good  tidmgs  ;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publish- 
eth  salvation!" 

14.  The  simple  appearance  and  yet  Christian  deportment  of 
that  obscure  congregation,  whom  I  had  once  known,  and  at  no 
remote  period,  only  as  a  set  of  rude,  licentious,  and  wild  pagans, 
did  mxore  to  rivet  the  conviction  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  the  holy  influences  by  which  it  is  accompanied  to  the 
hearts  of  men,  than  all  the  arguments,  and  apologies,  and  defen- 
ses of  Christianity  I  ever  read. 

15.  An  entire  moral  reformation  has  taken  place.  Instruc- 
tion of  every  kind  is  eagerly  and  universally  sought,  and  from 
many  a    humble  dwelling,  now 

"  Is  daily  heard 
The  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  to  Jacob's  God: 
And  many  a  heart  in  secret  heaves  the  sigh, 
To  Iliin  who  hears,  well  pleased,  the  sigh  contrite." 


CluESTiONS.  —  1.  "Where  are  the  Sandwich  Islands  1  2.  For 
what  object  were  they  assembled  as  described  in  this  lesson  1  3.  What  is 
eaiil  of  their  number  1  4.  What  change  has  taken  place  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  population  1  5.  To  what  is  this  change  to  be  attributed  1 
f).  Describe  their  appearance  as  seated  in  the  church.  7.  What  is  said 
of  their  deportment  ?  8.  What  conviction  is  all  tliis  calculated  to  pro- 
duce ? 

Error  s.  —  1.    JVro2y-2^ed  for  wrap-pod ;  to-ward/    for  to  -wards  ; 
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2.  geth-rin  for  gath-er-ing ;  3.  sitp-prise  for  sur-prise ;  ter-geth-er  for  to- 
geth-er ;  4.  car-less  for  care-less;  5.  sar-vions  for  ser-mons ;  6,  ar-rung-ed 
for  ar-rang-ed ;  7.  struc-t-er  for  struc-ture  ;  dif-fi-kil-ty  for  dif-fi-cul-ty ; 
9.  ex-fe-run-ced  for  ex-pe-ri-enc-ed  ;  10.  'rect-4n*  for  e-rect-ing  ;  11.  sper-eL 
for  spir-it ;    12.  dis-cov-er^ble  for  dis-cov-er-a-ble. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Procession  ;  3.  re-echoed,  assem> 
bllngj  remembrances  ;  4.  irregular,  inhabitants ;  5.  associations,  apprised, 
night-fall ;    6.    postponed,  midshipmen,  impracticability  ;    8.  congregation. 


LESSON    XLI 


Rule  . —  When  any  thing  very  solemn  or  devotional  is  to  be  read, 
there  should  be  a  full,  solemn  tone  of  voice ;  the  piece  should  be  read 
slowly,  and  long  pauses  should  be  made  at  the  commas. 


SPELL    AND    DEFINE 

Drai?'-on,  n.  a  kind  of  winged  serpent,  |         Horn,  n.    hore  used  Jlgurativoly  fi/r 
put  here  for  all  kinds  of  serpents.  •  |  power. 


Joyous  Devotion. —  Bible. 

1.  Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord  from  the  heavens. 

Praise  ye  him  in  the  heights. 

Praise  ye  him,  all  his  angels : 

Praise  ye  him,  all  his  hosts. 

Praise  ye  him,  sun  and  moon: 

Praise  him,  all  ye  stars  of  light. 

Praise  him,  ye  heavens  of  heavens, 

And  ye  waters  that  be  above  the  heavens. 

Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord : 

For  he  commanded— and  they  were  creatnl. 

He  hath  also  stablished  them  for  ever  pad  ever: 

He  hath  made  a  decree  which  shall  n  A  pass. 

2,  Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth, 
Ye  dragons,  and  all  deeps: 
Fire,  and  hail;  snow,  and  vapors; 
Stormy  wind  fulfillincr  his  word: 

13 
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Mountains,  and  ail  hills  ; 

Fruitful  trees,  and  all  cedars; 

Beasts  and  all  cattle ; 

Creeping  things  and  flying  fowl ; 

Kings  of  the  earth,  and  all  people; 

Princes,  and  all  judges  of  the  earth  ; 

Both  young  men  and  maidens ; 

Old  men  and  children: 

Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord : 

For  his  name  alone  is  excellent ; 

His  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  heaven. 

He  also  exalteth  the  horn  of  his  people, 

The  praise  of  all  his  saints ; 

Even  of  the  children  of  Israel,  a  people  near  unto  him. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord ! 

Q,  u  E  s  T  I  o  N  s. —  1.  Wliat  is  meant  by  calling  upon  things  inanimate 
and  upon  brutes  to  praise  God  l  2.  What  reason  is  assigned  why  God 
should  be  universally  praised  1 

E  R  R  0  Rs. —  1.  Hates  for  heights;  hoce  for  hosts;  cum-mand-ed  for 
com-mand-ed ;  2.  creep-in^  and  jiij-iv)  for  creep-ing  and  fly-ing :  ok  for  old ; 
chiUren  for  chil-dren ;  ex-slunt  for  ex-cel-lent ;  all  is  for  ail  his. 

Spell  and  Define  .  —  1.  Heavens,  commanded,  stablished, 
decree;  2.  vapors,  etormy,  cedars,  fruitful,  excellent,  exalteth,  glory. 


LESSON     XLII. 


Q^ 


Rule,  —  Be  careful  to  speak  such  little  words  as  of,  the,  a,  in,fro7n, 
&.C.,  very  distinctly,  and  yet  not  to  dwell  so  long  on  them,  as  on  the  other 
more  important  words. 


SPELL    AND     DEFINE 


Shaft,  n.  the  body  of  a  colunm. 
Ar'-clii-trave,    n.   (pro.    ar'-ke-traoc) 

th.it  part  of  a  colunm  which  lies 

immediately  about  the    capital   or 

the  top. 
Vault,  n.  an  arched  roof. 
Sway'-ed,  V.  luovp.J,  waved  back  and 

forth.  [the  worsiiip  of  God. 

Sanc'-tu-a-rics,  «.  places  sftl  apart  for 
33.  Shrine,  ?i.  a  hos.  for  sacred  relics,  fiero 

it  means  a  place  for  worslnniag  God 


IS 


37.  Fan-ta3'-tic,  a.  whimsical,  odd. 

51.  Wells,  V.  issues  forth  as  water  from 

the  earth. 
58.  Au-ni'-hi-la-ted,  p.  reduced  to  nothing. 
61.  Cor'-o-nal,  n.  a  crown,  a  wreath. 
G;>.  Glare,  n.  a  bright,  dazzling  I'ght. 
07.  Em  aiia'-tion,  n.  tliat  which  proeeedtt 

from  any  source. 
86.  Arch,  a.  chief,  principal. 
115.  El'-e-ments,  n.  first  principles,   Tiort 

put.  /*r  (ire,  air,  earth,  and  water. 
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God's  First  Temples. — W.  C.  Bryant. 

1.  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.     Ere  man  learned 
To  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave. 
And  spread  the  roof  above  them,— ere  he  framed 
The  lofty  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 
5.  The  sound  of  anthems, — in  the  darkling  wood, 
Amidst  the  cool  and  silence,  he  Imelt  down 
And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 
And  supplication.     For  his  simple  heart 
Might  not  resist  the  sacred  influences, 

10.  That,  from  the  stilly  twilight  of  the  place, 

And  from  the  gray  old  trunks,  that  high  in  heaven 
Mingled  their  mossy  boughs,  and  from  the  sound 
Of  the  invisible  breath,  that  sv\^ayed  at  once 
All  their  green  tops,  stole  over  them,  and  bowed 

15.  His  spn'it,  with  the  thought  of  boundless  Power 
And  inaccessible  Majesty.     Ah,  vv'hy 
Should  we,  in  the  world's  riper  years,  negle'ct 
God's  ancient  sanctuaries,  and  adore 
Only  among  the  crowd,  and  under  roofs 

20.  That  our  frail  hands  have  raised!     Let  me,  at  least 
Here,  in  the  shadow  of  this  aged  wood. 
Offer  one  hynm  ;  thrice  happy,  if  it  find 
Acceptance  in  His  ear. 

Father,  thy  hand 
Hath  reared  these  venerable  columns;  thou 

25.  Didst  weave  this  verdant  roof     Thou  didst  look  down 
Upon  the  naked  earth,  and,  forthwith,  rose 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees.     They,  in  thy  sun. 
Budded,  and  shook  their  green  leaies  in  thy  breeze, 
And  shot  tovrards  heaven.      The  century-living  crov/, 

30.  Whose  birth  was  in  their  tops,  grew  old  and  died 
Am.ong  their  branches ;  till,  at  last,  they  stood, 
As  now  they  stand,  massy,  and  tall,  and  dark. 
Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshiper  to  hold 
Communion  with  his  Maker.     Here  are  seen 
No  traces  of  man's  pomp,  or  pride;  no  silks 
Rustle,  no  jewels  shine,  nor  envious  eyes 
Encounter ;  no  fantastic  carvings  show 
The  boast  of  our  vain  race  to  change  the  form 
Of  thy  fair  works.     But  thou  art  here ;  thou  fill'st 
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40.  The  solitude.     Thou  art  in  the  soft  winds 
That  run  along  the  summits  of  these  trees 
In  music  ;  thou  art  in  the  cooler  breath, 
That  from  the  inmost  darkness  of  the  place, 
Comes,  scarcely  felt ;  the  barky  trunks,  the  ground, 
45.  The  fresh,  moist  ground,  are  all  instinct  with  thee. 
Here  is  continual  worship;  nature,  here, 
In  the  tranquillity  that  thou  dost  love. 
Enjoys  thy  presence.     Noislessly,  around, 
From  perch  to  perch,  the  solitary  bird 
50.  Passes ;  and  yon  clear  spring,  that,  'midst  its  herbs, 
Wells  softly  forth,  and  visits  the  strong  roots 
Of  half  the  mighty  forest,  tells  no  tale 
Of  all  the  good  it  does.     Thou  hast  not  left  * 
Thyseif  without  a  witness,  in  these  shades, 
55.  Of  thy  perfections.     Grandeur,  strength,  and  grace, 
Are  here  to  speak  of  thee.     This  mighty  oak — 
By  whose  immovable  stem  I  stand,  and  seem 
Almost  annihilated — not  a  prince. 
In  all  the  proud  old  Avorld  beyond  the  deep, 
CO.  E'er  wore  his  crown  as  loftily  as  he 

Wears  the  green  coronal  of  leaves,  with  which 
Thy  hand  has  graced  him.     Nestled  at  his  root 
Is  beauty,  such  as  blooms  not  in  the  glare 
Of  the  broad  sun.     That  delicate  forest  flower, 
65.  With  scented  breath,  and  look  so  like  a  smile, 
Seems,  as  it  issues  from  the  shapeless  mold, 
An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  Life, 
A  visible  token  of  the  upholding  Love, 
That  are  the  soul  of  this  wide  universe, 
70.     My  heart  is  awed  within  me,  when  I  think 
Of  the  great  miracle  that  still  goes  on, 
In  silence,  round  me — the  perpetual  work 
Of  thy  creation,  finished,  yet  renev/ed 
Forever.     Written  on  thy  works,  I  read 
75.  The  lesson  of  thy  own  eternity. 

Lo  !  all  grow  old  and  die :  but  see,  again, 
How  on  the  faltering  footsteps  of  decay  J[^ 

Youth  presses — ever  gay  and  beautiful  youth—  J^Hk 

In  all  its  beautiful  forms.     These  lofty  trees         .  ^^^ 

80.  Wave  not  less  proudly  that  their  ancestors 
Molder  beneath  them.  O,  there  is  not  lost 
One  of  earth's  charms:  upon  her  bosom  yet, 
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After  the  flight  of  untold  centuries, 
The  freshness  of  her  far  beginning  lies, 

85.   And  yet  shall  lie.     Life  mocia  the  idle  hate 
Of  his  arch  enemy  Death ;  yea,  seats  himself 
Upon  the  sepulcher,  and  blooms  and  smiles — 
And  of  the  triumphs  of  his  ghastly  foe 
Makes  his  own  nourishment.     For  he  came  forth 

90.  From  thine  own  bosom,  and  shall  have  no  end. 

There  have  been  holy  men,  who  hid  themselves 
Deep  in  the  woody  wilderness,  and  gave 
Their  lives  to  thought  and  prayer,  till  they  outlived 
The  generation  born  with  them,  nor  seemed 

95.  Less  aged  than  the  hoary  trees  and  rocks 
Around  them  ;  and  there  have  been  holy  men, 
Who  deemed  it  were  not  well  to  pass  life  thus. 
But  let  me  often  to  these  solitudes 
Retire,  and  in  thy  presence,  re-assure 

100.  My  feeble  ^drtue.     Here,  its  enemies. 

The  passions,  at  thy  plainer  footsteps,  shrink. 
And  tremble,  and  are  still.     O  God !  when  thou 
Dost  scare  the  v/orld  with  tempests,  set  on  fire 
The  heavens  with  falling  thunderbolts,  or  fill 

105.  With  all  the  waters  of  the  firmament, 

The  swift,  dark  whirlwind,  that  uproots  the  wood- 
And  drowns  the  villages  ;  Vv^hen,  at  thy  call, 
Uprises  the  great  deep,  and  throws  himself 
Upon  the  continent,  and  overwhelms 

110.  Its  cities; — who  forgets  not,  at  the  sight 
Of  these  tremendous  tokens  of  thy  power. 
His  pride,  and  lays  his  strifes  and  follies  by? 
O,  from  these  sterner  aspects  of  thy  face 
Spare  m.e  and  mine ;  nor  let  us  need  the  wrath 

115.  Of  the  mad,  unchained  elements  to  teach 
Who  rules  them.     Be  it  ours  to  meditate, 
In  these  calm  shades,  thy  milder  majesty, 
And  to  the  beautiful  order  of  thy  Avorks, 
Learn  to  conform  the  order  of  our  lives. 


Ct  D  E  s  T  I  o  N  s. — 1.  What  were  the  most  ancient  temples  of  worship  1 
9.  Y/hat  meditations  become  the  forest  scenes  1  3.  Of  what  kind  of  luetic 
measure  is  this   piece'? 

4.  Parse  "  stole,"  in  the  14th  line.  5.  "  Shrine,"  m  the  33d  line.  6. 
"  Encounter,"  in  the  37th.     7.   "  Oak,"  in  the  56th. 
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Error  s. — -1.  Ere  pro.  a-er ;  5.  an-fJiums  for  an-thems ;  7.  Might-es^  for 
Might-i-est;  13.  in-^is-ble  iox  m.-y\s-i-\)\e  \  16.  v^y  for  why  j  21.  shad-er  for 
shad-ow;  23,  xep-tance  for  ac-cep-tance ;  29.  cen-LWy-llv-in^  for  cen-tu-ry-liv- 
ing;  40,  sof^  will's  for  soft  winds  jhil5.  raois'  grmm'  for  moist  ground;  Gl.  cO' 
ro'-nal  for  cor'-o-nal;   64.  del-lcit  for  del-i-cate;   71,  mar-a^cU  for  mir-a-cJe, 

Spell  AND    Define , —  8,  Supplication;    13,   invisible;   16.   in- 
accessible;   20.  frail;   24.  columns;   37.  encounter;  41.  summits;  47.  Iran 
quillity;   69.   universe;    87.    sepulcher ;   103.  firmament;   116.   meditate 
119.  conform. 


LESSON     XLIII. 


R  D  L  E  .  —  Be  careful  not  to  dwell  on  the  little  words  like  a/,  v.i^  of, 
bi/y  t/cc,  a,  and,  —  and   yet   take  care  to  pronounce  them  distinctly. 


1. 


SPELL    AN 

Cascades',  n.  falls  smaller  than  a  cat- 
aract, [over  a  precipice. 
Cat'-a-ract,  n.  a   great  fall  of  water 
Atn-plii-the'-a-ter,  n.  a  circular  -build- 
ing having  the  rows  of  seats  around 
it  rising  one  above  another.     It  is 
here  used  figuratively,  to  indicate 
the  appearance  of  the  falls.        [gle. 
Ex'-tri-cate,  v.  to  set  free,  to  disentan- 
Chasm,  71.  (pro.  Jtazm),  a  gap,  an  open- 
ing, [pyramid. 
Py-rara'-id-al,a.  having  the  form  of  a 
A-byss',  n.  a  deep  pit  or  gulf. 
Lu'-niin-oiis,  a.  bright,  sliining. 
Ir-ra'di-ate,  7>.  to  make  light.  . 
Re-coil'  ing, a.sll^inking,startingback.. 
^er-turb'-ed,  a.  agitated,  disturbed. 
Com-mi-nu'-tion,  n.  the  state  of  being 
separated  into  very  small  particles. 


D    DEFINE 

10.  Spi'-ral,  a.  winding  and  rising  like  a 

screw. 
An'-gu-lar,  a.  having  corners. 

11.  Fos'-sil,  a.  dug  out  of  the  earth. 
Or-gan'-ic,     a.     having     organ?    for 

growth  and  nourishment.  Organic 
remains  are  the  remains  of  living 
bodies  changed  into  stone. 

12.  En-vel'-op     v.  to  inclose,  to  surround 

entirely.  [pulse. 

13.  Im'-pe-tus,    n.    force  of  motion,  im- 
34.  Co-los'-sal,  a.  very  large,  huge. 

16.  Gor'-geouS)  a.  splendid,  showy. 
Dec-o-ra'  tions,  n.  ornaments. 
Re-ful'-gent,  a.  sliining, splendid. 

18.  Ex-plo'-sion,7i.a  bursting  with  noise. 
Ha  -lo,  n.  (pro.  hah'lo),a,  bright  circle 

around  the  sun. 

19.  E'-gress,  n.  the  act  of  going  out. 


Niagara  Falls.  —  Homison. 

1.  The  form  of  the  Niagara  Falls  is  that  of  an  irregular  se- 
mi-circle, about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  extent.  This  is  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  cascades  by  the  intervention  of  Goat  Isl- 
and, the  extremity  of  which  is  perpendicular,  aiid  in  a  line  with 
the  precipice,  over  Vv-hich  the  water  is  projected.  The  cataract 
on  the  Canada  side  of  the  river,  is  called  the  Horse  sho(?,  or 
Great  Fall  from  its  peculiar  form ;  and  that  next  the  United 
States,  the  American  Fall. 

2.  The  Table  Rock,  from  which  the  Falls  of  the  Niagara 
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may  be  contemplated  in  all  their  grandeur,  lies  on  an  exact  level 
with  the  edge  of  the  cataract  on  the  Canada  side,  and,  indeed, 
forms  a  part  of  the  precipice,  over  which  the  water  rushes.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  circmr^nce  of  its  projecting  beyond 
the  cliffs  that  support  it,  like  the  leaf  of  a  table.  To  gain  this  po- 
sition, it  is  necessary  to  descend  a  steep  bank,  and  to  follow  a 
path  that  winds  among  shrubbery  and  trees,  which  entirely 
conceal  from  the  eye  the  scene  that  awaits  him  who  tra,verses  it 

3.  When  near  the  termination  of  this  road,  a  few  steps  carri- 
ed me  beyond  all  these  obstructions,  and  a  magnificent  amphi- 
theater of  cataracts  burst  upon  my  view  with  appalling  sudden- 
ness and  majesty.  However,  in  a  moment,  the  scene  was  con- 
cealed from  my  eyes  by  a  dense  cloud  of  spray,  which  involved 
me  so  completely,  that  I  did  not  dare  to  extricate  myself 

4.  A  mmgled  and  thunder-like  rushing  filled  my  ears.  I 
could  see  nothing,  except  vvhen  the  wind  made  a  chasm  in  the 
spray,  and  then  tremendous  cataracts  seemed  to  encompass  me 
on  every  side  ;  while,  below,  a  raging  and  foamy  gulf,  of  un- 
discoverable  extent,  lashed  the  rocks  v/ith  its  hissing  waves,  and 
swallowed',  under  a  horrible  obscurity,  the  smoking  floods  that 
were  precipitated  into  its  bosom. 

5.  At  first,  the  sky  was  obscured  by  clouds,  but,  after  a  few 
minutes,  the  sun  burst  forth,  and  the  breeze,  subsiding  at  the 
same  time,  permitted  the  spray  to  ascend  perpendicularly.  A 
host  of  pyramidal  clouds  rose  majestically,  one  after  another, 
from  the  abyss  at  the  bottom  of  the  Fall ;  and  each,  when  it  had 
ascended  a  little  above  the  edge  of  the  cataract,  displayed  a  beau- 
tiful rainbow,  which,  in  a  few  moments,  was  gradually  trans- 
ferred into  the  bosom  of  the  cloud  that  immediately  succeeded. 

6.  The  spray  of  the  Great  Fall  had  extended  itself  through  a 
wide  space  directly  over  me,  and,  receiving  the  full  influence  of 
the  sun,  exhibited  a  luminous  and  magnificent  rainbow,  which 
continued  to  over-arch  and  irradiate  the  spot  on  which  I  stood, 
while  I  enthusiastically  contemplated  the  indescribable  scene. 

7.  Any  person  who  has  nerve  enough,  may  plunge  his  hand 
into  the  water  of  the  Great  Fall,  after  it  is  projected  over  the 
precipice,  m.erely  by  lying  do^\'Tl  flat,  with  his  face  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  Table  Rock,  and  stretching  out  his  arm  to  its  utmost 
extent.  The  experiment  is  truly  a  horrible  one,  and  such  as  I 
would  not  wish  to  repeat ;  for,  even  to  this  day,  I  feel  a  shud- 
dering and  recoiling  sensation  when  I  recollect  having  been  in 
the  posture  above  described. 

8.  The  body  of  water,  which  composes  the  middle  part  of 
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the  Great  Fall,  is  so  immense,  that  it  descends  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  space  without  being  ruffled  or  broken ;  and  the 
solemn  calmness,  with  which  it  rolls  over  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice, is  finely  contrasted  woth  the  perturbed  appearance  it  as- 
sumes after  having  reachea  the  gulf  below.  But  the  water, 
towards  each  side  of  the  Fall,  is  shattered  the  moment  it  drops 
over  the  rock,  and  loses  as  it  descends,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
character  of  a  fluid,  being  divided  into  pyramidal-shaped  frag- 
nients,  the  bases  of  which  are  turned  upwards. 

9.  The  surface  of  the  gulf,  below  the  cataract,  presents  a 
very  singular  aspect ;  seeming,  as  it  were,  filled  with  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  hoar  frost,  which  is  agitated  by  small  and 
rapid  undulation.  The  particles  of  water  are  dazzlingly  Avhite, 
and  do  not  apparently  unite  together,  as  might  be  supposed,  but 
fieem  to  continue  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  distinct  comminution, 
and  to  repel  each  other  with  a  thrilling  and  shivering  motion, 
which  cannot  easily  be  described. 

10.  The  road  to  the  bottom  of  the  Fall  presents  many  more 
difficulties  than  that  which  leads  to  the  Table  Rock.  After 
leaving  the  Table  Rock,  the  traveler  must  proceed  down  the 
river  nearly  half  a  mile,  where  he  will  come  to  a  small  chasm 
in  the  bank,  in  which  there  is  a  spiral  stair-case  enclosed  in  a 
wooden  building.  By  descending  the  stair,  which  is  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  he  will  find  himself  under 
the  precipice,  on  the  top  of  which  he  formerly  walked.  A  high 
but  slopmg  bank  extends  from  its  base  to  the  edge  of  the  river ; 
and,  on  the  summit  of  this,  there  is  a  narrow  slippery  path,  cov- 
ered with  anovular  frag-ments  of  rock,  which  leads  to  the  Great 
Fall. 

11.  The  impending  cliffs,  hung  Avith  a  profusion  of  trees  and 
brushwood,  over-arch  this  road,  and  seem  to  vibrate  with  the 
thunders  of  the  cataract.  In  some  places,  they  rise  abruptly  to 
the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  display,  upon  their  surfaces, 
fossil  shells,  and  the  organic  remains  of  a  former  world  ;  thus 
sublimely  leading  the  mind  to  contemplate  the  convulsions  which 
nature  has  undergone  since  the  creation. 

12.  As  the  traA-eler  ad  ranees,  he  is  frightfully  stunned  by  the 
appalling  noise  ;  clouds  of  spray  sometimes  envelop  him,  and 
suddenly  check  his  faltering  steps ;  rattlesnakes  start  from  the 
cavities  of  the  rocks ;  and  the  scream  of  eagics,  soaring  among 
the  whirlwinds  of  eddying  vapor,  which  obscure  the  gulf  of 
the  cataract,  at  inten-als  announce  that  the  raging  waters  have 
hurled   some  bew^ildercd  animal    over   the   precipice.      After 
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scrambling  among  piles  of  huge  rocks  that  obscure  his  way, 
the  traveler  gains  the  bottom  of  the  Fall,  where  the  soul  can  be 
susceptible  only  of  one  emotion  —  that  of  uncontrollable  terror, 

13.  It  was  not  until  I  had,  by  frequent  excursions  to  the  Falls, 
in  some  measure  familiarized  my  mind  with  their  sublimities, 
that  I  ventured  to  explore  the  recesses  of  the  Great  Cataract. 
The  precipice  over  which  it  rolls,  is  very  much  arched  under- 
neath, while  the  im^petus  which  the  water  receives  in  its  de- 
scent, projects  it  far  beyond  the  cliff,  and  thus  an  immense  Gothic 
arch  is  formed  by  the  rock  and  the  torrent.  Twice  I  entered 
this  cavern,  and  twice  I  was  obliged  to  retrace  my  steps,  lest  I 
should  be  suffocated  by  the  blast  of  dense  spray  that  whirled 
around  me  ;  however,  the  third  time,  I  succeeded  in  advancing 
about  twenty-five  yards. 

14.  Here  darkness  be^an  to  encircle  me.  On  one  side,  the 
black  cliff  stretched  itself  into  a  gigantic  arch  far  above  my 
head,  and  on  the  other,  the  dense  and  hissing  torrent  formed  an 
impenetrable  sheet  of  foam,  with  which  I  was  drenched  in  a 
moment.  The  rocks  were  so  slippery,  that  I  could  hardly  keep 
my  feet,  or  hold  securely  by  them  ;  while  the  horrid  din  made 
me  think  the  precipices  above  were  tumbling  do^^ii  in  colossal 
fragments  upon  my  head. 

15.  A  little  way  below  the  Great  Fall,  the  river  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  so  tranquil,  that  a  ferry  boat  plies  between  the 
Canadian  and  American  shores,  for  the  convenience  of  travelers. 
When  1  first  crossed,  the  heaving  flood  tossed  about  the  skiff 
with  a  violence  that  seemed  very  alarming ;  but,  as  soon  as  we 
gained  the  middle  of  the  river,  my  attention  was  altogether  en- 
gaged by  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  the  scene  before  me. 

16.  1  was  now  in  the  area  of  a  semicircle  of  cataracts,  more 
than  three  thousand  feet  in  extent,  and  floated  on  the  surface  of  a 
gulf,  raging,  fathomless,  and  interminable.  Majestic  clifls. 
splendid  rainbows,  lofty  trees,  and  columns  of  spray,  Vv^ere  the 
gorgeous  decorations  of  this  theater  of  woriders  ;  while  a  daz- 
zling sun  shed  refulgent  glories  upon  every  part  of  the  scene. 

17.  Surrounded  with  clouds  of  vapor,  and  stunned  into  a  state 
of  confusion  and  terror  by  the  hideous  noise,  I  looked  upward  to 
rhe  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  saw  vast  floods, 
dense,  awful,  and  stupendous,  vehemently  bursting  over  the  pre- 
cipice, and  rolling  down  as  if  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened  to  pour  another  deluge  upon  the  earth. 

18.  Loud  sounds,  resembling  discharges  of  artillery  or  vo 
canic  explosions,  were  now  distinguishable  amidst  the  watery 
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mult,  and-  added  terrors  to  the  abyss  from  which  they  issu 
The  sun,  looking  majestically  through  the  ascending  spray,  wa 
encircled  by  a  radiant  halo,  while  fragments  of  rainbows  float^-:^ 
on  every  side,  and  momentarily  vanished,  only  to  give  plac-,' 
a  succession  of  others  more  brilliant. 

19.  Lookmg  backward,  I  saw  the  Niagara  River,  again  I 
commg  calm  and  tranquil,  rolling  magnificently  between  th.. 
towering  cliffs,  that  rose  on  either  side.  A  gentle  breeze  rutiled 
the  waters,  and  beautiful  birds  fluttered  around,  as  if  to  welcome 
its  egress  from  those  clouds,  and  thunders,  and  rainbows,  which 
were  the  heralds  of  its  precipitation  into  the  abyss  of  the  cata- 
ract. 

(Questions.  —  1,  What  is  the  form  and  height  of  Niagara  Falls  1 
2.  Is  there  more  than  one  FalH  3.  Vfhat  divides  iti  4.  From  what 
place  may  the  Falls  be  seen  in  ail  their  grandeur  1  5.  Where  is  Table 
Rock,  and  why  is  it  so  named  1  6.  Is  there  much  water'?  7.  How  does 
it  appear  below  the  Fall  1  8.  What  effect  is  produced  upon  the  mind  by 
the  union  of  all  these  sights  and  sounds  1 

Errors.  —  1.  Ir-reg-lar  for  ir-reg-u-lar  ;  pcr-pen-dic-ler  for  per-pen- 
dic-u-lar ;  ccd-a-rac!  for  cat-a-ract ;  2.  be-ywti  for  be-yond ;  s'port  for 
sup-port ;  in-tire-ly  for  en-tire-ly ;  5.  'pyr-Oy-mM' -dl  for  py-ram'-id-al ; 
16.  sirn-i-cir-de  for  sem-i-cir-cie. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1,  Semicircle  ;  2.  contemplated,  pre- 
cipice ;  3.  appalling  ;  4.  undiscoverable  ;  5.  majestically  ;  6.  magnifi- 
cent;  7.  experiment:  10.  fragments;  11.  profusion;  12.  cavities; 
15.  surpassing,  grandeur ;  18.  fathomless,  interminable ;  18.  volcanic ; 
19.   precipitation. 


LESSON     XLIV. 


uu 


R  u  L  E. — ^m  reading  poetry  that  does  not  rhyme,  where  there  is  aii  in- 
timate connection  both  in  sense  and  construction  between  the  end  of  one 
line  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  there  should  be  no  pause. 


SPELL      AND      DEFINE 


3.    Wide-m-volv'-ing,  a.   extending  to  a 

great  distance. 
24.  Verge,  n.  tie  brink,  the  edje. 

29.  Bar'-ri-er,7!,.  aiiobstruction,aboundarj'. 

30.  In-sa'-tia-ble,  a.    (pro.   in-sa'-sha-ile) 

that  cannot  be  satisfied. 


35.  Pyr'-a-mid,  n.  a  solid  body  with  an  an- 
gular base  terminating  in  a  poial. 

59.  Girt,  V.  surrounded,  encircled. 

60.  Ra'-di-ant,    a.   sparkling,  giving    out 

rays  of  light. 
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Niagara  Falls. —  U.  S.  Revieio. 

Tremendous  torrent !  for  an  instant,  hush 

The  terrors  of  thy  voice,  and  cast  aside 

Those  wide-involving  shadows,  that  my  eyes 

May  see  the  fearful  beauty  of  thy  face !  ' 

5.  I  am  not      all  umvorthy  of  thy  sight ; 

For,  from  my  very  boyhood,  have  I  loved, 

Shunning  the  meaner  track  of  common  minds, 

To  look  on  nature  in  her  loftier  moods.  1 

At  the  fierce  rushing  of  the  hurricane, 
10=  At  the  near  bursting  of  the  thunderbolt, 

1  have  been  touched  with  joy ;  and,  when  the  sea, 

Lashed  by  the  wind,  hath  rocked  my  bark,  and  showed 

Its  yawning  caves  beneath  me,  I  have  loved 

Its  dangers  and  the  -wrath  of  elements. 
[5.  But  never  yet  the  madness  of  the  sea 

Hath  moved  me,  as  thy  grandeur  moves  me  now. 

Thou  fiowest  on  in  quiet,  till  thy  waves 

Grow  broken  'midst  the  rocks ;  thy  current  then 

Shoots  onward,  like  the  irresistible  course 
20.  Of  destiny.     Ah !  terribly  they  rage, 

The  hoarse  and  rapid  wliirj pools  there!     My  braia         _' 

Grows  wild,  my  senses  wander,  as  I  gaze 

Upon  the  hurrying  waters,  and  my  sight 

Vainly  would  foUovv^,  as  onward  to  the  verge 
25,  Sweeps  the  vv^ide  torrent — waves  innumerable 

Meet  there  and  mAa,dden — waves  mnumerable 

Urge  on  and  overtake  the  waves  before. 

And  disappear  in  thunder  and  in  foam. 


They  reach,  they  leap  the  barrier :  the  abyss 
30.  Swallows,  insatiable,  the  smking  waves. 

A  thousand  rainbows  arch  them,  and  the  woods 
Are  deafened  with  the  roar.     The  violent  shock 
Shatters  to  vapor  the  descending  sheets : 
A  cloudy  whirlwind  fills  the  gulf,  and  heaves 
35.  The  mighty  pyramid  of  circling  mist 
To  heaven.     The  solitary  hunter,  near, 
Pauses  with  terror  m  the  forest  shades. 


i 
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God  of  all  truth !  in  other  lands  I've  seen 

Lying  philosophers,  blaspheming  men, 
40    Questioners  of  thy  mysteries,  that  draw 

Their  fellows  deep  into  impiety; 

And  therefore  doth  my  spirit  seek  thy  face 

In  earth's  majestic  solitudes.     Even  here 

My  heart  doth  open  all  itself  to  thee. 
45.  In  this  immensity  of  loneliness 

I  feel  thy  hand  upon  me.     To  my  ear 

The  eternal  thunder  of  the  cataract  brings 

Thy  voice,  and  I  am  humbled  as  I  hear. 

Dread  torrent !  that  with  wonder  and  with  fear 
50.  Dost  overwhelm  the  soul  of  him  that  looks 

Upon  thee,  and  dost  bear  it  from  itself, 

Whence  hast  thou  thy  beginning?     Who  supplies, 

Age  after  age,  thy  unexhausted  springs  ? 

What  power  hath  ordered,  that,  when  all  thy  weight 
55.  Descends  into  the  deep,  the  swollen  waves 

Rise  not,  and  roll  to  overwhelm  the  earth? 

The  Lord  hath  opened  his  omnipotent  hand, 
Covered  thy  face  with  clouds,  and  given  his  voice 
To  thy  dov/n-rushing  waters  ;  he  hath  girt 

60.  Thy  terrible  forehead  v/ith  his  radiant  bow. 
I  see  thy  never-restmg  waters  run. 
And  I  bethink  me  how  the  tide  of  time 
Sweeps  to  eternity.     So  pass  of  man, — 
Pass,  like  a  noon-day  dream, — the  blossoming  days. 

65.  And  he  awakes  to  sorrow.         *         * 

Hear,  dread  Niagara !  my  latest  voice. 
Yet  a  few  years,  and  the  cold  earth  shall  close 
Over  the  bones  of  him  who  sings  thee  now 
Thus  feelingly.     Would  that  this  my  humble  verse, 
TO.  iVIight  be,  like  thee,  immortal.     I,  meanwhile, 
Cheerfully  passing  to  the  appointed  rest, 
Might  raise  my  radiant  forehead  m  the  clouds 
To  listen  to  the  echoes  of  my  fame. 

Q.  u  E  s  T 1  o  N  s  .  —  1.  What  is  the  diflerence  between  this  lesson  and 
the  last  1  2.  What  is  the  difference  between  prose  and  poetry  1  3.  Do 
the  lines  in  poetry  always  rhyme  1  4.  What  is  that  poetry  called  which 
does  not 7      5.  What  kind  of  poetry  b  this  lesson^      6.  Y/hat  is  meant  by 
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feet  in  poetic  composition  7      7.  Answer  the  questions  proposed  in  the 
52,  53,  54,  55,  and  56  lines,      8.   How  are  Niagara  Falls  like  timel 

9.  What  inflections  are  proper  from  the  1st  to  the  30th  line?  10, 
What,  from  the  49th  to  the  5Gth1  N.  B.  The  notation  of  inflections,  it 
is  believed,  has  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  be  useful  to  the  pupU.  It 
is  desirable  t]\at  he  should  be  led  along,  until  he  can  safely  trust  to  his 
own  judgment.  Having  become  acquainted  with  the  general  principles, 
and  having  received  such  assistajice  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  earl ' 
stage  of  this  study,  he  will  learn  more  by  practicing  in  simple  reliance 
upon  his  own  judgment  and  taste,  with  such  assistance  and  correction  as  his 
teacher  may,  from  time  to  time,  deem  appropriate,  than  he  would  from  any 
number  of  lessons  already  marked  with  proper  emphasis  and  inflections. 
Persevering  attention  to  this  subject,  however,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  and  the  teacher,  is  necessary,   in  order  to  secure  the  desired  result. 

Errors  . —  2.  Ter-rus  for  ter-rors;  3.  shad-dcrs  for  shad-ows  ;  5. 
on-wor-tky  for  un-wor-thy ;  14.  el-vntnce  for  el-e-m.ents  ;  16.  gravn-jure  for 
grand-eur ;  33.  dis-cend-in^  for  de-scend-ing ;  49.  tor-runt  for  tor-rent ; 
57.  oni-ni-po' -tunt  for  om-nip'-o-tent ;    73.  e-choes  for  ech-oes. 

Spell  and  Defink  . — 1.  Tremendous ;  5.  unworthy ;  9.  hurri- 
cane; 13.  yawning;  16.  grandeur;  25.  innumerable;  40.  questioners, 
mysteries;  43.  majestic;  45.  immensity;  53.  unexhausted;  56.  overwhelm; 
57.  omnipotent;    63.  eternity;   70.  immortal;   73.  echoes. 


LESSON    XLV. 


*^ 


) 


R  u  L  E. — Where  several  consonants  come  together,  give  the  full  sound 
to  each  of  them. 

Example. — Pronounce  the  follov/ing  words,  sounding  fully  the  conso- 
nants that  are  italicized. — Or-^'^^,  "pro-b^dst,  tron-bl-d^st,  ttou-bles,  iroxi-bPst, 
ri-fc,  rob-^^'si^,  han-^Z't-^,  fon-dl-^st,  hxesL-dths,  lan-gJi'st, 


SPELL    AND     DEFINE 


2     Tem'-per-ed,  a.  softened.  [ether. 

3.     E-the  -re-al,  a.  heavenly,   formed  of 
Se-ren'-i-ty,  n.  calmness,  quietness. 
Buoy'-an-cy,    n.     (pro.    bwoy'-an-cy) 

liirhtness. 
En-chant' -ment,  n.  the  use  of  spells  or 

charms. 
Col-on-nades,  7?.  rows  of  columns. 
Ra'-di-ance,  7^,  brightness. 


Pa-vil'-ion,   Ui   a  tent,  here  a  kind  of 

tower  on  the  top  of  a  castle. 
Par'-a-pet,  n.  a  wall  or  elevation  raised 

to  keep  otf  shot. 
Cast'-a-net,?i.  an  instrument   of  ransic 

made  of  hollowed  ivory  shells. 
Cav-a-lier',  ti.  a  gay  military  man,  a 

knight.  [tiiought. 

Rev'-er-y.  n.  a  loo?e  irregular  train  of 


/ 
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The  Alhambra  by  Moonlight. — W.  Irving. 

[The  palace  or  castle  called  the  Alhambra  consists  of  the  remains  of  a  very  extensive 
and  ancient  pile  of  buildings,  in  Spain,  erected  by  the  Moors  when  they  were  rulers 
of  the  country.] 

1.  I  have  given  a  picture  of  my  apartment  on  my  first  taking 
possession  of  it:  a  few  evenings  have  produced  a  thorough 
change  in  the  scene  and  in  my  feelings.  The  moon,  which  then 
was  invisible,  has  gradually  gained  upon  the  nights,  and  now 
rolls  in  full  splendor  above  the  towers,  pouring  a  flood  of  tem- 
pered light  into  every  court  and  hall.  The  garden  beneath  my 
window,  is  gently  lighted  up ;  the  orange  and  citron  trees  are 
tipped  with  silver ;  the  fountain  sparkles  in  the  moonbeams ;  and 
even  the  blush  of  the  rose  is  faintly  visible. 

2.  I  have  sat  for  hours  at  my  window,  inhaling  the  sweetness 
of  the  garden,  and  musing  on  the  checkered  features  of  those 
whose  history  is  dimly  shadowed  out  in  the  elegant  memorials 
around.  Sometimes  I  have  issued  forth  at  midnight  when  every 
thing  was  quiet,  and  have  wandered  over  the  whole  building. 
Who  can  do  justice  to  a  moonlight  night  in  such  a  climate,  and 
in  such  a  place  ! 

3.  The  temperature  of  an  Andaiusian  midnight  in  summer,  is 
perfectly  ethereal.  We  seem  lilted  up  into  a  purer  atmosphere ; 
there  is  a  serenity  of  soul,  a  buoyancy  of  spirits,  an  elasticity  of 
frame,  that  render  mere  existence  enjoyment.  The  effect  of 
moonlight,  too,  on  the  Alhambra,  has  something  like  enchant- 
ment. Every  rent  and  chasm  of  time,  every  moldering  tint  and 
weather  stam,  disappears  ;  the  marble  resumes  its  original  v/hite- 
ness  ;  the  long  colonnades  brighten  in  the  moonbeams  ;  the  halls 
are  illumitiatiid  with  a  softened  radiance,  until  the  Avhole  edifice 
reminds  one  of  the  enchanted  palace  of  an  Arabian  tale. 

4.  At  such  a  time,  I  have  ascended  to  the  little  pavilion,  call- 
ed the  uueen's  toilet  to  enjoy  its  varied  and  extensive  prospect. 
To  the  right,  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nivada,  would 
gleam,  like  silver  clouds,  against  the  darker  firmament,  and  all 
the  outlines  of  the  mountain  would  be  softened,  yet  delicately  de- 
fined. My  delight,  however,  would  be  to  lean  over  the  parapet 
of  the  Tccador,  and  gaze  down  upon  Granada,  spread  out  like 
a  map  below  me :  all  buried  in  deep  repose,  and  its  white  pal- 
aces and  convents  sleeping,  as  it  vv'-ere,  in  the  moonshine. 

5.  Sometimes,  I  would  hear  the  faint  sounds  of  castanets  from 
some  party  of  dancers  lingering  in  the  Alameda;  at  other  timies, 
1  have  heard  the  dubious  tones  of  a  guitar,  and  the  notes  of  a 
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single  voice  rising  from  some  solitary  street,  and  have  pictured 
to  myself  some  youthful  cavalier,  serenading  his  lady's  window; 
a  gallant  custom  of  former  days,  but  now  sadly  on  the  decline, 
except  in  the  remote  toA\ms  and  villages  of  Spain, 

6.  Such  are  the  scenes  that  have  detamed  me  for  many  an 
hour,  loitering  about  the  courts  and  balconies  of  the  castle,  en- 
joying that  mixture  of  revery  and  sensation  which  steal  away 
existence  in  a  southern  climate — and  it  has  been  almost  morning 
before  I  have  retired  to  my  bed,  and  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
falling-  waters  of  the  fountain  of  Lindaraxa. 


Q,UESTioNs . — 1.  What  and  where  is  the  Alhambral  2.  Describe 
the  effect  of  moonlight  upon  its  appearance,  3,  How  did  the  writer  of 
this  lesson  employ  himself  at  such  times'?  4.  Where  are  the  Sierra  Ni' 
vada"?  5.  Where  is  Andalusia  1  6.  What  is  the  national  instrument 
of  the  Spaniards  1 

Errors,  —  1.  ^ Part-munt  for  a-part-ment,  pus-session  for  pos-ses- 
sion ;  %  shadr-erd  for  shad-ow-ed ;  clwniet  for  cli-mate ;  3,  boy-an-cy  for 
buoy-an-cy ;  4.  pros-psc'  for  pros-pect ;  5,  ling-er-in^  for  lin-ger-ing, 
kev-a-lier   for  cav-a-lier. 

Spell  and  Define. —  1,  Apartment,  splendor;  2,  inhaling, 
checkered,  memorials  ;  3.  temperature,  moldering,  edifice,  enchanted ;  5. 
dubious,  serenading,  gallant,    remote;   6.  sensation,  lulled. 


LESSON     XL  VI.  / 


,  Rule.  —  When  reading  poetry  that  rhymes,  there  should  be  a  very 
slight  pause  after  the  words  that  are  similar  in  sound,  though  the  sense 
may  not  require  it. 

Example.  —  Sweet  it  is,  at  eve  to  rest, 

On  the  flowery  meadow's  breast. 

Here  a  shght  pause  may  be  made  after   the  word  rest,  which  would  not 
be  made,  if  it  were  prose  instead  of  poetry. 


SPELL      AND      DEFINE 

1,    Gar'-ner-ed,  a.  laid  up,  treasured, 
3,    Studs,  n.  knobs,  buds. 
Cleav'-ing,  a.  dividing. 


4.     Rife,  a.  full,  abounding. 

Dini'-ples,  n.  small  depressions. 
Am'-ber,  a.  yellow. 


April   Day.  —  Anonymous. 

1.     All  day,  the  low-hung  clouds  have  dropt 
Their  garner'd  fullness  down ; 
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All  day,  that  soft,  gray  mist  hath  wrapt 

Hill,  valley,  grove,  and  to^^Ti. 
There  has  not  been  a  sound  to-day 

To  break  the  calm  of  nature ; 
Nor  motion,  I  might  almost  say, 

Of  life,  or  living  creature  ;  — 
Of  waving  bough,  or  warbling  bird, 

Or  cattle  faintly  lowing ; 
I  could  have  half  believed  I  heard 

The  leaves  and  blossoms  growing. 

2.     I  stood  to  hear,  —  I  love  it  Vv^ell  — 

The  rain's  continuous  sound ; 
Small  drops,  but  thick  and  fast  they  fell, 

Down  straight  into  the  ground. 
For  leafy  thickness  is  not  yet 

Earth's  naked  breast  to  screen, 
Though  every  dripping  branch  is  set 

With  shoots  of  tender  green. 

3      Sure,  since  I  look'd,  at  early  morn, 

Those  honey-suckle  buds 
Have  swelled  to  double  growth ;  that  thorn 

Hath  put  forth  larger  studs. 
That  lilac's  cleaving  cones  have  burst, 

The  milk-white  flowers  revealing ; 
Even  now  upon  my  senses  first, 

Methinks  their  sweets  are  stealing. 

4.     The  very  earth,  the  steamy  air, 

Is  all  with  fragrance  rife ! 
And  grace  and  beauty  every  where 

Are  bursting  into  life. 
Do\\t:i,  down  they  come  —  those  fmitful  stores  ! 

Those  earth-rejoicing  drops ! 
A  momentary  deluge  pours, 

Then  thins,  decreases,  stops. 
And  ere  the  dimples  on  the  stream 

Have  circled  out  of  sight, 
Lo !  from  the  west,  a  parting  gleam 

Breaks  forth  of  amber  light. 


(Question  s. —  1.    What  season  is  described  in  this  leseon  1  — 
2.   What  is  said  concerning  the  stillness  of  every  thing?      3.  What,  con- 
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cerning  the  rain  1  4.  What,  concerning  the  appearance  of  the  earth's 
surface  1  5.  What  is  said  of  the  trees  and  shrubsl  6.  What,  of  the 
iight  % 

7.  At  what  pauses  in  this  lesson  is  the  rising  inflection  proper  1  8, 
Where,  the  falling  inflection  7 

Errors  . —  1.  Sof  for  soft ;  mis'  for  mist ;  ropt  for  wrapt ;  no- 
ter  and  crca-ter  for  na-ture  and  crea-ture  ;  2.  con-tin-e-ous  for  con-tin- u- 
ous  ;  4.  frag-rance  for  fra-grance ;  del-uj  for  del-uge. 

Spell  and  Define  . —  1.  Bough,  warbling,  lowing  ;  2.  con- 
tinuous, screen ;  3.  honey-suckle,  revealing ;   4.  fragrance,  fruitful,  gleam. 


LESSON    XLVII.^U*    / 


Rule.  —  Pronounce  the  consonant  sounds  very  distinctly. 
Example, — Prolong  the  sounds  of  the  consonant  that  are  italicized  in  the 
following  words. — Or-o,  al-d,  0.-11,  ar-m,  ow-7i,  so-ng,  wa-r,  sa-'yt?,  a.ma.-ze. 


SPELL   AND   DEFINE 
1.    Can'-o-pj',  71.  a  covering  over  the  head.  I        In-scru'-ta-ble,  c.  that  cannot  be  dts- 


2.     Dp'-vi-ous,  a.  out  of  the  common  way 
or  track. 

Ob-liv'-ion,  n.  forgetfulness. 

II.u'-mi-nate,t>.to  meditate,  to  think. 

Pon'-der, «.  to  consider,  to  retieet. 
5.    Tur-moil',  n.  a  great  stir,  trouble. 


covered.  [narrowly. 

8.    Peer'-ing,  p.  peeping,  looking   about 
17.  Ira-pale',  v.  to  fix  on  a  sharp  instru- 
ment. 
24.  A'-e-rie,  n.  the  nest  of  birds  of  prey. 
Com-pla'-cen-cy,  n.  satisfaction. 


A  Morning-  Ramble. —  Paulding. 

1.  I  frequently  spend  a  morning  in  the  country,  rambJin^ 
alone  in  the  melancholy  woods, — sometimes,  resting  myself 
against  the  bark  of  a  time-worn  tree  ; — sometimes,  lingering  on 
the  woody  heights  looking  far  over  the  surrounding  world.  At 
other  times,  I  recline  listlessly  by  the  side  of  some  clear  brook, 
over  w^hose  rippling  way  the  branches  meet,  and  form  nature's 
choicest  ca-nopy. 

2.  Here  I  mdulge  my  memory  and  imagination  ui  a  thousand 
devious  wanderings.  I  recall  the  distant  shadows  of  departed 
time  that  have  by  degrees  faded  almost  mto  oblivion,  and  send 
my  mind  on  errands  to  the  future.  At  times,  I  become  so  com- 
pletely abstracted  from  the  scenes  around,  as  to  forget  where  I 
am,  and  to  lose  almost  the  consciousness  of  being.  I  ruminate, 
i  ponder,  and  I  dream. 

14 
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3.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  about  the  middle  of  tjie  month 
of  August, — when  the  dog-star  rages,  and  all  nature  sinks  into 
a  sort  of  luxurious  repose, — I  had  become  somewhat  tired  \\dth  a 
ramble  longer  than  usual,  and  laid  m.yself  listlessly  along  the 
margin  of  a  little  twittering  stream,  that  stole  its  winding  way 
among  the  deep  obscurities  of  the  \^'ood,  diffusing  coolness,  and 
inviting  to  repose. 

4.  Through  the  arched  canopy  of  foliage  that  overhung  the 
little  stream,  I  could  see  it  coursing  its  way  on  each  hand 
among  the  rocks,  glittering  as  ifby  moonlight,  and  disappearing 
after  a  thousand  meanderings.  It  is  impossible, — at  least  with 
me  it  is  impossible, — to  resist  the  influence  of  such  a  scene.  Re- 
flecting beings  like  ourselves,  sinS;  mto  a  sort  of  melancholy  rev- 
ery,  under  the  influence  of  the  hallo w^ed  quiet  that  reigns  all 
around, 

5.  As  I  thus  lay,  in  languid  listlessness  along  the  stream,  as 
quiet  as  the  leaves  that  breathed  not  a  v/hisper  above  me,  I 
gradually  sunk  into  almost  unconsciousness  of  all  the  world  and 
all  it  holds.  The  little  birds  sported  about,  careless  of  my  pre- 
sence, and  the  insects  pursued  that  incessant  turmoil,  which 
seems  never  to  cease,  until  winter  lays  his  icy  fetters  on  all  na- 
ture, and  drives  them  into  their  inscrutable  hiding  places. 

6.  There  is  a  lapse  in  the  recollection  of  the  current  of  my 
thoughts  at  that  moment, — a  short  period  of  forgetfuhiess.from 
which  I  was  roused  by  a  hoarse,  croaking  voice,  exclaiming, — 
"  Cruel,  savage  monster,  what  does  he  here  ?"  I  looked  all 
around,  and  could  see  only  a  haw^k  seated  on  the  limb  of  a  dry 
tree,  eyeing  me,  as  I  fancied,  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  hos- 
tility. 

7.  In  a  few  minutes,  I  again  relapsed  into  a  profound  revery, 
from  which  I  was  av/aked  once  more  by  a  small  squeaking 
whisper, — "  I  dare  say  the  blood-thirsty  villain  has  been  setting 
traps  for  us." — I  looked  agam,  and  at  first  sight,  could  see  no- 
thing from  which  I  supposed  the  voice  might  proceed, — ^but,  at 
the  same  time,  imagined  that  I  distinguished  a  sort  of  confused 
whisper,  in  which  many  little  voices  seemed  commii>gled, 

8.  My  curiosity  was  awakened,  and  peering  about  quietly,  I 
found  it  proceeded  from  a  collection  of  animals,  birds,  and  in- 
sects, gathered  together  for  some  unaccountable  purpose.  They 
seemed  very  much  excited,  and  withal  in  a  great  passion  about 
something, — all  talking  at  once.  Listening  attentively,  I  could 
distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

,,  9  "  Lot  us  pounce  upon  the  tyrant,  and  kill  him  in  his  sleep," 
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cried  a  bald  eagle  ; — "  for  he  grudges  me  a  miserable  -little  lamb 
now  and  then, — though  I  don't  require  one  above  once  a  week. 
See!  where  he  wounded  me  in  the  wing,  so  that  I  can  hardly 
get  an  honest  living,  by  prey," 

10.  "  Let  me  scratch  his  eyes  out,"  screamed  a  hawk,  "  for  he 
will  not  allow  me  peaceably  to  carry  off  a  chicken  from  his 
barn-yard,  though  I  am  dying  of  hunger,  and  come  in  open  day 
to  claim  my  natural,  indispensable  right." 

11.  "Aye,  aye,"  barked  the  fox,  "he  mterferes  m  the  same 
base  mamier  with  my  privileges,  though  I  visit  his  hen-roost  in 
the  night  that  I  may  not  disturb  him." 

12.  "Agreed,"  hissed  a  rattlesnake,  "for  he  wont  let  me  bite 
him,  though  he  knows  it  is  my  nature,  and  kills  me  according 
to  Scripture."  And  thereupon,  he  rattled  his  tail,  curled  him- 
self in  spiral  volumes,  and  darted  his  tongue  at  me  in  a  most 
fearful  manner. 

.  13.  "  Agreed,"  said  a  great  fat  spider,  who  sat  in  his  net,  sur- 
rounded by  the  dead  bodies  of  half  a  dozen  insects, — '••  agreed, 
for  the  bloody-minded  savage  takes  delight  in  destroying  the 
fruits  of  my  honest  labors,  on  all  occasions." 

14.  "  By  all  means,"  buzzed  a  great  blue-bottle  fly,  "  for  he 
will  not  let  me  tickle  his  nose,  of  a  hot  summer  day,  though  he 
must  see  with  half  an  eye,  that  it  gives  me  infinite  satisfaction." 

15.  "  Kill  him,"  cried  a  little  ant,  who  ran  foaming  and  fret- 
ting about  at  a  furious  rate, — "  kill  him  without  mercy, — for  he 
don't  mind  treading  me  into  a  million  of  atoms,  a  bit  more  than 
you  do  killmg  a  fly,"  addressing  the  spider.  "  The  less  you  say 
about  that — the  better" — whispered  the  spider. 

16.  "Odds  fish!"  exclaimed  a  beautiful  trout,  that  I  should 
like  very  much  to  have  caught,  popping  his  head  out  of  the 
brook,  "  Odds  fish!  kill  the  monster  by  all  means— hook  him,  I 
say,  for  he  entices  me  with  v/orras,  and  devours  me  to  gratify- 
bis  insatiable  appetite." 

17.  "  To  be  sure,"  said  a  worm,  "kill  him  as  he  sleeps,  and 
I'll  eat  him  afterwards;  for  though  I  am  acknov,4edged  on  all 
hands  to  be  his  brother,  he  impales  me  alive  on  a  hook,  only  for 
his  amusement." 

18.  "  I  consent,"  cooed  the  dove,  "  for  he  has  deprived  me  of 
my  mate, — and  made  me  a  disconsolate  widow."  Upon  which, 
she  began  to  mourn  so  piteous!}'',  that  the-  whole  assembly  deeply 
sympathized  in  her  fonorn  condition. 

19.  "  He  has  committed  a  million  of  murders,"  cried  the  spi- 
der.    "  He  diOv>^a3  all  my  kittens,"  mewed  the  cat.     "  He  tram- 
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p]es  upon  me  without  mercy,"  v/hispered  the  toad, — "  only  be- 
cause I'm  no  beauty."  "  He  is  a  treacherous,  cumiing  villain," 
barked  the  fox.  "  He  has  no  more  mercy  than  a  wolf,"  scream- 
ed the  hawk.  "  He  is  a  bloody  tyrant,"  croaked  the  eag-le,  "  He 
is  the  common  enemy  of  all  nature,  and  deserves  a  hundred  and 
lift}''  thousand  deaths,"  exclaimed  they  all  with  one  voice. 

20.  I  began  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of  myself,  and  was  cast- 
ing about  how  I  might  slip  away  from  hearing  these  pleasant 
reproaches ;  but  curiosity  and  listlessness  together,  kept  me  quiet, 
while  they  continued  to  discuss  the  best  mode  of  destroying  the 
tyrant.  There  was,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  great  diversity  of 
opinion. 

21.  "  I'll  bury  my  talons  in  his  brain,"  said  the  eagle.  "I'll 
tear  liis  eyes  out,"  screamed  the  hawk.  "  I'll  whip  him  to  death 
with  mv  tail,"  barked  the  fox.  "  I'll  sting  him  home,"  hissed 
the  rattlesnake.  "  I'll  poison  him,"  said  the  spider.  "  I'll  fly- 
blow him,"  buzzed  the  fly.  '•  I'll  drown  him,  if  he'll  only  come 
into  my  brook, — so  I  will,"  quotli  the  trout. 

22.  "  I'll  drag  him  into  my  hole,  and  do  his  business  there,  I 
warrant,"  said  the  ant ;  and  thereupon  there  was  a  giggle  among 
the  whole  set.  "  And  I'll — I'll" — said  the  worm.  "  What  will 
you  do,  ^j-ou  poor  Satan?"  exclaimed  the  rest  in  a  titter.  "What 
will  I  do?  Why  I'll  eMhmi  after  he's  dead,"  replied  sir  worm; 
and  then  he  strutted  about,  xmtil  he  unwarily  came  so  near  that 
he  slipped  into  the  brook,  and  was  snapped  up  in  a  moment  by 
the  trout. 

23.  The  example  was  contagious.  "  Oho !  you  are  for  that 
sport,"  mewed  the  cat,  and  clawed  the  trout  before  he  could  get 
his  head  mider  water.  "  Tit  for  tat,"  barked  Reynard,  and 
snatching  pussy  up  in  his  teeth,  was  off  like  a  shot.  "  Since  'tis 
the  fashion,"  said  the  spider,  "I'll  have  a  crack  at  that  same 
blue-bottle," — and  thereupon  he  nabbed  the  poor  fly  in  a  twink- 
ling. "By  your  leave,"  said  the  toad,  and  snapped  up  the  spi- 
der in  less  than  no  time.  "  You  ugly  thief  of  the  world,"  hiss- 
ed the  rattlesnake  in  great  wrath,  and  mdigiiantly  laying  hold 
of  the  toad,  managed  to  swallow  him  about  halfway,  where  he 
lay  in  all  his  glory. 

24.  "  What  a  nice  morsel  for  my  poor  fatherless  ones,"  cooed 
die  dove,  and, pecking  at  the  ant,  was  just  flying  away  wdth  it  in 
quite  a  sentimental  style,  when  the  hawk,  seeing  this,  screamed 
out, — "  what  a  pretty  plump  dove  for  a  dinner  !  Providence  has 
ordained  that  I  should  eat  her."  He  was  carr^dng  her  ofl',  when 
the  eagle  darted  upon  him,  and  soaring  to  his  aerie  on  the  sum 
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iiiit  of  an  inaccessible  rock,  composedly  made  a  meal  of  both 
hawk  and  dove.  Then  picking  his  teeth  with  his  claws,  he  ex- 
claimed with  great  complacency, — "  What  a  glorious  thing  it  is 
to  be  king  of-birds  1" 

25.  "  Humph,"  exclaimed  I,  rubbing  my  eyes,  for  it  seemed, 
1  had  been  half  asleep, — "humph,  a  man  is  not  so  much  worse 
than  his  neighbors  after  all," — and  shaking  off  the  spell  that  was 
over  me,  bent  my  steps  homewards,  wondering  why  it  was,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  all  living  things  were  created  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  preying  on  each  other, 

(Questions  , —  1,  By  what  authority,  does  man  hold  dominion  over 
animals'?  2.  Does  this  include  the  right  to  torture  .them  or  to  kill  them 
unnecessarily  1  3.  Under  what  circumstances  is  it  right  to  kill  them  ? 
4.  On  what  account  are  the  animals,  in  this  fable,  supposed  to  be  incen- 
sed with  man  1  5,  How  did  they  show,  by  their  own  conduct,  the  folly 
of  finding  fault  with  others  1  6.  When  we  see  faults  in  others,  where 
should  our  attention  be  directed  7  7.  In  what  way  can  we  make  the  best 
use  of  the  faults  of  others  1 

Errors.  — 1.  Choic-es  for  choic-est ;  2,  mem'rij  for  mem-o-ry  ;  m^ 
aghia-tioTi  for  im-ag-i-na-tioii ;  ar-rajis  for  er-rands ;  3.  'ca-sians  for  oc-ca- 
sions ;  lux-u-rus  for  lux-u-xi-o^is;  4.  i-ther  for  ei-ther  (pro.  ee-iher\]  hol- 
ler d  for  hal-low-ed  ;  7.  rev-ry  for  rev-er-y ;  12.  vol-lums  for  vol-umes ;  18. 
fo-lorn  for  for-lorn ;   19.  mud-us  for  mur-ders ;  24.  maw-svl  for  mor-sel. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Rambling;  3.  dog-star,  twitterinc ; 
4.  revery ;  5.  unconsciousness  ;  6.  lapse ;  7.  comm.LngIed  ;  9.  pounce ;  12. 
spiral ;  16.  insatiable ;  18.  sympatliized ;  20.  discuss  ;  22.  unwarily ;  23, 
contagious;    25.  preying. 


LESS  ON    XLVIII. 


Rule.  —  In  reading  poetry,  be  careful  to  avoid  that  sort  of  sing- 
song tone,  which  is  made  by  marking  too  strongly  with  the  voice,  the  ac- 
cented syllables. 

Example,  —  Sweet  is  the  tvork,  my  God-  my  King, 

To  p-aise  thy  nanw,  give  thanks  and  shig. 

If.  in  reading  the  above  lines,  the  italicized  words   be  accented,  the  fault 
to  be  avoided  will  be  perceived. 


SPELL     AND     DEFINE 

I.    Wall'-ing,  a.  lamenting,  mourning.         i  3.    Giade,  n.  an  open  place  In  the  forest. 
Sear,  o.  dry,  withered.  |        Glen,  n.  a  valley,  a  dale. 
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The  Death  of  the  Flowers.  —  W.  C.  Bryatit. 

1.  The  melancholy  days  are  come, 

The  saddest  of  the  year, 
Of  wailing  winds, and  naked  woods, 

And  meadows  browai  and  sear. 
Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove, 

The  withered  leaves  lie  dead  ; 
They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust. 

And  to  the  rabbit's  tread. 
The  robin  and  the  wren  have  flewn, 

And  from  the  shrub  the  jay, 
And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow 

Through  all  the  gloomy  day. 

2.  Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers. 

That  lately  sprang  and  stood 
In  bri2;hter  light  and  softer  airs, 

A  beauteous  sisterhood  1 
Alas !  they  all  are  in  their  graves ; 

The  gentle  race  of  flowers 
Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds, 

With  the  fair  and  good  of  ours. 
The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie, 

But  the  cold  November  rain 
Calls  not  from  out  the  gloomy  earth  "■ 

The  lovely  ones  again. 

3.  The  wall-flower  and  the  violet. 

They  perished  long  ago. 
And  the  brier-rose  and  the  orchis  died 

Amid  the  s^'.'nnner' s  glow  ; 
'But  on  the  hill,  the  golden  rod. 

And  the  aster  in  the  wood, 
And  the  yellow  sun-flower  by  the  brook 
^  In  autumn  beauty  stood, 

Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear,  cold  heaven, 

As  falls  the  plague  on  men. 
And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone 

From  upland,  glade,  and  glen. 

4      And  now^  when  comes  the  calm,  mild  day, 
As  still  such  da^'-s  will  come. 
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To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee 

From,  out  their  winter  hoiiLe  ; 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard, 

Though  all  the  trees  are  still. 
And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light 

The  waters  of  the  rill, 
The  south  wmd  searches  for  the  flowers 

Whose  frap-rance  late  he  bore, 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood 

And  by  the  stream  no  more. 

5.     And  then  I  think  of  one,  Avho  in 

Her  youthful  beauty  died. 
The  fair,  meek  blossom  that  grew  up 

And  faded  by  my  side  ; 
In  the  cold,  moist  earth  Ave  laid  her, 

When  the  forest  cast  the  leaf, 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely 

Should  have  a  life  so  brief: 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one. 

Like  that  young  friend  of  ours, 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful. 

Should  perish  wdth  the  flowers. 


ClUESTiONS.  —  1.  To  what  season  of  the  year  do  these  lines 
refer  1  2.  Why  are  they  called  melancholy  days  1  3.  How  are  the 
woods  and  leaves  described  ?  4.  What  is  meant  by  the  "  eddying  gust '?" 
5.  What  birds  are  common  at  this  season  ?  6.  What  flowers  are  men- 
tioned as  having  died  one  after  the  other  1  1.  What  is  said  about  the 
squirrel  and  the  bee  and  the  nuts  7  8,  What  is  said  of  the  south  wind  1 
9.  Describe,  in  your  own  language,  the  event  referred  to,  in  the  last 
stanza. 

10.  Explain  the  inflections,  and  point  out  the  emphatic  words  in  this 
lesson.  * 

Errors.  —  1.  Mel-an-chul-y  for  mel-an-chol-y  ;  keap-din  the  ol-lers 
for  heap'd  in  the  hol-lows;  2.  beaii-cJie-o^iS  for  beau-te-ous  ;  3.  froi  frmn. 
for  frost  from  ;  cole  eav-en  for  cold  heav-en  ;  up-lan^  for  up-land  ;  4.  viile 
day  for  mild  day  ;   5.  for-es  for  for-est ;   cass  for  cast ;   vjep  for  wept. 

Spell  and  Define . —  1.  Melancholy,  meadows,  eddying ; 
2.  beauteous,  sisterhood ;  3,  orchis,  upland  ;  4.  twinkle,  smoky,  rill, 
searches,  fragrance  ;   5.  blossom,  faded,  brief,  unmeet,  \  eautiful,  perish. 
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LESSON    XLIX 


•4f 


Rule.  — Avoid  reading  in  a  faint  and  low  tone. 


SFELL      AND      DEFINE 


1.  Trow,  V.  to  suppose,  to  tliiiik. 
Trap'-pings,  71.  oriiaiiieuis.       [person. 

2.  Iiu'-be-cUe,  n.  (pro.  im'-be-sil)  a  sick 


3.  In-ter-ve'-iied,  p.  situated  between. 

4.  Tint'-iiigs,  Jt.  colorings. 

5.  Sti'-fle,  V.  to  suppress,  to  check. 


It  Snows.— Mrs.  5^.  J.  Hale. 

1.  "  It  snows !"  cries  tlie  Scliool-boy, — "Hurrah!"  and  his  shout 

Is  ringing  throi.jgh  parlor  and  hall, 
While  swift  as  the  \\mg  of  a  swallow,  he's  out, 

And  his  pla^'^-mates  have  answered  hi^  call ; 
It  makes  the  heart  leap  but  to  witness  their  joy — 

Proud  wealth  has  no  pleasures,  I  trow, 
Like  the  rapture  that  throbs  m  the  pulse  of  the  boy, 

As  he  gathers  his  treasures  of  snow ; 
Then  lay  not  the  trappings  of  gold  on  thine  heirs. 
While  health,  and  the  riches  of  nature,  are  theirs. 

2.  "It  snows  1"  sighs  the  Imbecile,— "  Ah!"  and  his  breath 

Comes  heavy,  as  clogged  with  a  Aveight  ; 
W^liile.  from  the  pale  aspect  of  nature  in  death, 

He  turns  to  the  blaze  of  his  grate ;  ^ 
And  nearer  and  nearer,  his  soft,  cushioned  chair 

Is  wheeled  towards  the  life-giving  fiame — 
He  dreads  a  chill  puff  of  the  snow-burdened  air, 

Lest  it  wither  his  delicate  frame ; 
Oh !  small  is  the  pleasure  existence  can  give. 
When  the  fear  we  shall  die  only  proves  that  we  live  ! 

3.  "  It  snows !"  cries  the  Traveler, — "  Ho  !"  and  the  word 

Has  quickened  his  steed's  lagging  pace  ; 
The  wind  rushes  by,  but  its  howl  is  unheard— 

Unfelt  the  sharp  drift  in  his  face ; 
For  bright  through  the  tempest  his  own  home  appeared— 

Aye,t!irough  leagues  intervened  he  can  see: 
There's  the  clear,  glowing  hearth,  and  the  table  prepared, 

And  his  wife  with  her  babes  at  her  knee ; 
Blest  thought!  how  it  lightens  the  grief-laden  hour, 
That  those  we  love  dearest  are  safe  from  its  power  ! 
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4.  "It  snows !"  cries  'die  Belle, — "  Dear,  how  lucky!"  and  turns 

From  her  mirror  to  w^atch  the  flakes  fall ; 
Like  the  first  rose  of  summer,  her  dimpled  cheek  bums, 

While  musing  on  sleigh-ride  and  ball: 
There  are  visions  of  conquests,  of  splendor,  and  mirth, 

Floating  over  each  drear  winter's  day ; 
But  the  tintings  of  Hope,  on  this  storm-beaten  earth, 

Will  melt  like  the  snow-flakes  away : 
Turn,  turn  thee  to  Heaven,  fair  maiden,  for  bliss ; 
That  world  has  a  pure  fount  ne'er  opened  in  this. 

5.  "  It  snows  !"  cries  the  Widow,— "  Oh  God!"  and  her  sighs 

Have  stifled  the  voice  of  her  prayer ; 
Its  burden  ye'Il  read  in  her  tear-swollen  eyes, 

On  her  cheek  sunk  with  fasting  and  care, 
T  is  night— and  her  fatherless  ask  her  for  bread — 

But  "  He  gives  the  young  ravens  their  food," 
And  she  trusts,  till  her  dark  hearth  adds  horror  to  dread, 

And  she  lays  on  her  last  chip  of  wood. 
Poor  suflerer  !  that  sorrow  thy  God  only  knows— 
'T  is  a  most  bitter  lot  to  be  poor,  when  it  snows ! 


duESTiONs. —  1.  Why  does  the  schoot-boy  rejoice  when  it  snowsl 
2.  Why  does  the  sick  man  receive  no  pleasure  from  the  same  source  ?  3. 
What  feelings  are  excited  in  him  by  the  snov/  storm'?  4.  What  effect 
does  it  have  upon  the  traveler,  and  what  does  he  think  about '?  5.  Why 
does  the  belle  congratulate  herself,  and  of  what  are  her  dreams  "i  6.  What 
are  the  poor  widow's  troubles  in  a  time  like  this  1 

Errors  . — 1.  Svjal-ler  for  swal-low  ;  rap-ter  for  rat>-ture  ;  3.  prup- 
ar-ed  for  pre-par-ed ;  bless  thought  for  blest  thought ;  5.  suf-frsr  for  suf-fer-er. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Rapture,  treasures;  3.  clogged,  as- 
pect, delicate,  existence ;  3.  lagging,  leagues ;  4.  dimpled,  fount ;  5.  kor- 
ror,  sufferer. 


LESSON    L. 


Rule.  —  When  several  consonants  come  together,  give  the  full  soimd 
each  of  them. 

Example. — Pronounce  the  following  words,  sounding  fully  the  conso- 
nants that  are  italicized. —  Gr-b'd,  pro-^'<^sf-,  iron-bVdst,  inm-bleSj  trovk-bTstf 
n-bs,  lob-b^st,  hsLH-dVd,  fon-dVst,  hrea.-dths,  la.\i-gh'st. 
15 
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SPELL    AND     DEFINE 


1.  Car-a-van'-sa-ry,  n.  a  kind  of  inn 
where  caravans  or  large  companies 
of  travelers  rest  at  night. 

5.    Me-an'-ders,  n.  windings,  or  turnings. 

6  Cir-cum-vo-lu'-tion,  n.  a  wmding  or 
flowing  round.  [the  right  way. 

7.    De-vi-a'  tion,  n.  a  turning  aside  from 


9.    Sa'-ber,  n.  a  kind  of  sword. 

12.  Mit-i-ga'-tion,  m.  lessening  the  pain  or 

harshness  of  any  thing  uupleeisant 
14  Im-merge',  v.  to  plunge  into. 

Lab'-y-rinth,  n.  a  place  full  of  windi  n 

passages. 


A  Picture  of  Husian  Life. — Dr.  Johnson. 

1.  Obidah,  the  son  of  Abensina,  left  the  caravansary  early  in 
the  morning,  and  pursued  his  journey  through  the  plains  of  Hin- 
dostan.  He  was  fresh  and  vigorous  with  rest ;  he  was  anima- 
ted with  hope ;  he  was  incited  by  desire :  he  walked  swiftly  for- 
Avard  over  the  valleys,  and  saw  the  hills  gradually  rising  be- 
fore him. 

2.  As  he  passed  along,  his  ears  were  delighted  with  the  morn- 
ing song  of  the  bird  of  paradise ;  he  was  fanned  by  the  last  flut- 
ters of  the  sinking  breeze,  and  sprinkled  with  dew  by  groves  of 
spices ;  he  sometimes  contemplated  the  towering  height  of  the 
oak,  monarch  of  the  hills ;  and  sometimes  caught  the  gentle  fra- 
grance of  the  primrose,  eldest  daughter  of  the  spring :  all  his 
senses  were  gratified,  and  all  care  was  banished  from  his  heart. 

3.  Thus  he  v\' ent  on  till  the  sun  approached  his  meridian,  and 
the  increasing  heat  preyed  upon  his  strength ;  he  then  looked 
round  about  him  for  some  more  commodious  path.  He  saw,  on 
his  right  hand,  a  grove,  that  seemed  to  wave  its  shades  as  a  sign 
of  invitation ;  he  entered  it,  and  found  the  coolness  and  verdure 
irresistibh?-  pleasant.  He  did  not,  however,  forget  whither  he 
was  traveling,  but  found  a  narrow  way,  bordered  with  flowers, 
which  appeared  to  have  the  same  direction  with  the  main  road, 
and  was  pleased,  that,  by  this  happy  experiment,  he  had  found 
means  to  unite  pleasure  with  business,  and  to  gain  the  rewards 
of  diligence  without  suffering  its  fatigues. 

4.  He,  therefore,  still  continued  to  walk  for  a  tune,  without 
the  least  remission  of  his  ardor,  except  that  he  was  sometimes 
tempted  to  stop  by  the  rr  usic  of  the  birds,  whom  the  heat  had  as- 
sembled in  the  shade,  and  sometimes  amused  himself  with  pluck- 
ing the  flowers  that  ccv'-ered  the  banks  on  each  side,  or  the  fruits 
that  hung  upon  the  branches.  At  last,  the  green  path  began  to 
decline  from  its  first  tendency,  and  to  \\Tiid  among  the  hills  and 
thickets,  cooled  with  fountains,  and  murmuring  with  waterfalls. 
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6.  Here  Obidali  -paused  for  a  tiine,  and  began  to  consider, 
whether  it  were  longer  safe  to  forsake  the  known  and  common 
track ;  hut,  remembering  that  the  heat  was  now  in  its  greatest 
violence,  and  that  the  plain  was  dusty  and  uneven,  he  resolved 
to  pursue  the  new  path,  which  he  supposed  only  to  make  a  few 
meanders,  in  compliance  with  the  varieties  of  the  ground,  and  to 
end  at    last  in  the  common  road, 

0.  Having  thus  cahiied  his  solicitude,  he  renewed  his  pace 
though  he  suspected  he  was  not  gaining  ground.  This  uneasi- 
ness of  his  mmd  inclined  him  to  lay  hold  on  ev^ery  new  object, 
and  give  way  to  every  sensation  that  might  soothe  or  divert  him. 
He  listened  to-  every  echo,  he  mounted  every  hill  for  a  fresh 
prospect,  he  turned  aside-  to  every  cascade,  and  pleased  himself 
with  tracing  the  course  of  a  gentle  river,  that  rolled  among  tiie 
trees,  and  watered  a  large  region,  with  innumerable  circumvo- 
lutions. 

7.  In  these  amusements,  the  hours  passed  away  uncounted; 
his  deviations  had  perplexed  liis  memory,  and  he  knew  not  to- 
wards what  point  to  travel.  He  stood  pensive  and  confused, 
afraid  to  go  forward  lest  he  should  go  wrong,  yet  conscious  that 
the  time  of  loitering  was  now  past.  Wbile  he  was  thus  tortured 
with  uncertainty,  the  sky  was  overspread  with  clouds,  the  day 
vanished  from  before  him  and  a  sudden  tempest  gathered  round 
his  head. 

8.  He  v/as  now  roused,  by  his  danger,  to  a  quick  and  painful 
remembrance  of  his  follj'-;  he  now  saw^  how  happiness  is  lost 
when  ease  is  consulted ;  he  lam.ented  the  umnanly  impatience 
that  prompted  him  to  seek  shelter  hi  the  grove,  and  despised  the 
petty  curiosity  that  led  him  on  from  triile  to  trifle.  While  he 
was  thus  reflecting,  the  air  grew  blacker,  and  a  clap  of  thunder 
broke  his  meditation. 

0.  He  now  resolved  to  do  what  remained  yet  in  his  power, 
— to  tread  back  the  ground  which  he  had  passed,  and  try  to  iind 
some  issue,  where  the  wood  might  open  into  the  plain.  He 
prostrated  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  commended  his  life  to 
the  Lord  of  nature.  He  rose  Vvdth  confidence  and  tranquillity, 
and  pressed  on  with  his  saber  in  his  hand;  for  the  beasts  of  the 
desert  were  m  motion,  and  on  every  hand  were  heard  the  min- 
gled howls  of  rage,  and  fear,  and  ravage,  and  expiration:  all  the 
liorrors  of  darkness  and  solitude  surrounded  him;  the  winds 
roared  m  the  woods,  and  the  torrents  tumbled  from  the  hilis. 

10.  Thus,  forlorn  and  distressed,  he  wandered  through  tbe 
wild,  without  knowing  whither  he  was  going,  or  whether  he 
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was  every  moment  drawing  nearer  to  safety  or  to  destruction. 
At  length,  not  fear,  but  labor,  began  to  overcome  him;  his 
breath  grew  short,  and  his  knees  trembled,  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  lying  doun,  m  resignation  to  his  fate,  when  he  beheld, 
through  the  brambles,  the  glimmer  of  a  taper.  He  advanced 
toivards  the  light,  and  finding  that  it  proceeded  from  the  cottage 
of  a  hermit,  he  called  humbly  at  the  door,  and  obtained  admis- 
sion. The  old  man  set  before  him  such  provisions  as  he  had 
collected  for  himself,  on  which  Obidah  fed  with  eagerness  and 
gratitude. 

11.  When  the  repast  was  over,  "Tell  me,"  said  the  hermit, 
"by  what  chance  thou  hast  been  brought  hither:  I  have  been 
now  twenty  years  an  inhabitant  of  this  wilderness,  in  which  I 
never  saw  a  man  before."  Obidah  then  related  the  occurrences 
of  his  journey,  without  any  concealment  or  palliation. 

12.  "  Son,"  said  the  hermit,  ''  let  the  errors  and  follies,  the 
dangers  and  escapes,  of  this  day,  sink  deep  into  thy  heart.  Re- 
m.ember,  my  son,  that  human  life  is  the  journey  of  a  day.  We 
rise  in  the  morning  of  youth,  full  of  vigor,  and  full  of  expecta- 
tion ;  we  set  forward  with  spirit  and  hope,  with  gayetyand  with 
diligence,  and  travel  on  awhile  in  the  straight  road  of  piety,  to- 
Vv^ards  the  mansions  of  rest.  In  a  short  time  we  remit  our  fer- 
vor, and  endeavor  to  find  some  mitigation  of  our  duty,  and  some 
more  easy  means  of  obtaining  the  same  end. 

13.  '•  We  then  relax  our  vicror,  and.  resolve  no  long-er  to  be 
terrified  with  crhnes  at  a  distance,  but  rely  upon  our  own  con- 
stancy, and  venture  to  approach  what  we  resolve  never  to  touch. 
We  thus  enter  the  bovv  ers  of  ease,  and  repose  in  the  shades  of 
security.  Here  the  heart  softens,  and  vigilance  subsides:  we 
are  then  willing  to  mquire  whether  another  advance  cannot  be 
made,  and  whether  we  may  notj  at  least,  turn  our  eyes  upon  the 
gardens  of  pleasure.  We  approach  them  Vvdth  scruple  and  hes- 
itation ;  we  enter  them,  but  enter  timorous  and  trembling,  and 
always  hope  to  pass  through  them  without  losmg  the  road  of 
virtue,  wliich  we,  for  a  Vv^hile,  keep  in  our  sight,  and  to  wliich 
we  proDOse  to  return. 

14.  "  But  temptation  succeeds  temptation,  and  one  compliance 
prepares  us  for  another  ;  Ave,  in  time,  lose  the  happiness  of  inno- 
cence, and  solace  our  disquiet  with  sensual  gratifications.  By 
degfrees  we  let  fall  the  remembrance  of  our  orio-inal  intention, 
and  quit  the  only  adequate  object  of  rational  desire.  We  entan- 
gle ourselves  in  business,  immerge  ourselves  in  luxury,  and  rove 
through  the  labyrinths  of  inconstancy,  till  the  darkness  of  old 
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age  begins  to  invade  us,  and  disease  and  anxiety  obstruct  our 
way.  We  then  look  back  upon  our  lives  vvdth  liorror,  with  sor- 
row, and  with  repentance ;  and  wish,  but  too  often  vainly  wish, 
that  we  had  not  forsaken  the  paths  of  virtue. 

15.  "  Happy  are  they,  my  son,  w^ho  shall  learn,  from,  thy  ex- 
ample, not  to  despair,  but  shall  remember,  that,  though  the  day 
is  past,  and  their  strength  is  wasted,  there  yet  remains  one  effort 
to  be  made;  that  reformation  is  never  hopeless,  nor  sincere  en- 
deavors ever  unassisted ;  that  the  wanderer  may  at  length  return, 
after  all  his  errors :  and  that  he,  wdio  implores  strength  and 
courage  from  above,  shall  find  danger  and  difficulty  give  way 
before  him.  Go  now,  my  son,  to  thy  repose ;  commit  thyself  to 
the  care  of  Omnipotence ;  and,  when  the  morning  calls  again  to 
toil,  begin  anew  thy  journey  and  thy  life." 

(Questions.  —  1.  Y/hat  species  of  composition  is  this  lesson? 
2.  R-elate  the  story  of  Obidah.  3.  What  moral  did  the  hermit  derive 
from  these  events  ?  4.  Is  it  because  we  have  but  few  men  who  are  ca-pa- 
hle  of  becoming  great,  that  so  few  distinguish  themselves  1  5.  What  is 
the  reason  1 

Errors.  —  1.  Ar-ly  for  ear-ly;  vigorous  for  vig-o-rous  ;  sivif-ly  for 
swift-ly;  3.  m-ver-ta-tion  for  in-vi-ta-tion ;  wUk-er  for  whith-er]  5.  voi- 
lence  for  vi-o-lence;  6.  s'cum-ver-lu-tions  for  cir-cum-vo-lu-tions ;  8.  luvi- 
ent-ed  for  la-ment-ed;  9.  ro-ehd  for  roar-ed;  tor-unce  for  tor-rents  ;  10.  trim- 
bled  for  trem-bled  ;   12.  dil-junce  for  dil-i-gence. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Incited ;  3.  meridian,  experiment; 
4.  murmuring,  waterfalls ;  6.  solicitude,  echo ;  7.  loitering ;  9.  issue,  tor- 
rents ;   11.  occurrences  ;   13.  vigilance,  timorous  ;   15.  implores. 


LESSON   LI.   fV 


J  "7 


Rule.  —  Take  care  not  to  let  the  voice  grow  weaker  and  weaker 
as  you  approach  the  close  of  a  sentence. 

SPELL    AND     DEFINE 

9.    Fa-tal'-i-ty,w.  a  fixed  course  of  things.     9.    Re-it'-e-ra-ted,  ;?.  repeated  again  and 
T.--^/ -J    ..   1  -        .        -^ .,  again. 

11.  Mar'-i-ners,  n.  seamen. 

13.  Lee'-ward,  n.  the  part  towards  which 

the  wind  blows. 
16.  Stream'-er-ed,  p.  filled  with  narrow 

strips,  like  flags  or  streamers. 
18.  Fluc-tu-a'-tion,  7i.  a  rising  and  falling 

like  waves. 


3.  Rcef'-ed,  ;>.  having  a  portion  of  the 

sails  folded  up  and  made  fcist  to  the 

yard.         [per  edge  of  a  ship's  side. 

Gun'-wale,  n.  (pro.  gun'-iiel),  the  up- 

4.  Ini  ir.er'-sion,  n.  the  act  of  plunging 

into  a  liuid  until  covered. 
8.    Socli'-ets,  71.  any  hollow  place  which 
receives  spraetliing  else. 
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REMii^aKABLE    pRESEHVATION.— P/o/      Wilson. 

1.  You  haye  often  asked  me  to  describe  to  you  on  paper  an 
''.vent  in  my  life,  which,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  years,  I  cannot 
'ook  back  to  without  horror.  No  words  can  give  an  adequate 
>mage  of  the  miseries  I  suffered  during  that  fearful  night ,  but 
I  shall  try  to  give  you  something  like  a  faint  shadow  of 
them,  that  from  it  3^0 ur  soul  may  conceive  what  I  must  hav 
Buffered. 

2.  I  was,  you  know,  on  my  voyage  back  to  my  native  coun- 
try, after  an  absence  of  five  years  spent  in  unremitting  toil  in  a 
foreign  land,  to  which  I  had  been  driven  by  a  singular  fatality. 
Our  voyage  had  been  most  cheerful  and  prosperous,  and,  on  • 
Christmas  day,  we  were  within  fifty  leagues  of  port.  Passen- 
gers and  crew  were  all  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  the  ship  was 
alive  with  mirth  and  jollity. 

3.  The  ship  was  sailing  at  the  rate  of  seven  knots  an  hour. 
A  strong  snow-storm  blew,  but  steadil}?-  and  without  danger ; 
and  the  ship  kept  boldly  on  her  course,  close  reefed,  and  mis- 
tress of  the  storm.  While  leaning  over  the  gunwale,  admiring 
the  water  rushing  by  like  a  foaming  cataract,  by  some  unac- 
countable accident,  1  lost  my  balance,  and  in  an  instant,  fell  over- 
board into  the  sea. 

4.  I  remember  a  con-vnlsive  shuddering  all  over  my  body, 
and  a  hurried  leaping  of  my  heart,  as  I  felt  myself  about  to  lose 
hold  of  the  vessel,  and  afterwards  a  sensation  of  the  most  icy 
chilliness,  from  immersion  in  the  waves,  but  nothing  resembling 
a  fall  or  precipitation.  V/hen  below  the  water,  I  think  that  a 
momentary  belief  rushed  across  my  mind,  that  the  ship  had 
suddenly  sunk,  and  that  I  was  but  one  of  a  perishing  crew.  I 
imag-ined  that  I  felt  a  hand,  with  lono^  fingers,  clutching  at  mv 
legs,  and  made  violent  efforts  to  escape,  dragging  after  me,  as  I 
thought,  the  body  of  some  drov\Tjing  wretch. 

5.  On  rising  to  the  surface,  I  recollected,  in  a  moment,  what 
had  befallen  me,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  which  is  in  my 
ears  to  thij  day,  and  often  makes  me  shudder,  as  if  it  were  the 
mad  shriek  of  another  person  in  extremity  of  perilous  agony. 
Often  have  I  dreamed  over  again  that  dire  moment,  and  the 
cry  I  uUer  in  my  sleep,  is  said  to  be  something  more  horrible 
than  a  human  voice.  No  ship  Vv^as  to  be  &een.  She  was  gone 
forever. 

•    6.  The  little  happy  world  to  which,  a  moment  before,  I  liad 
belonged,  had  been  swept  by,  and  I  felt  that  God  had  flimg  me 
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•at  once  from  the  heart  of  joy,  delight,  and  happiness,  into  the  ut- 
termost abyss  of  mortal  misery  and  despair.  Yes !  I  felt  that 
the  Almighty  God  had  done  this,  —  that  this  was  an  act,  a 
fearful  act  of.  Providence,  and  miserable  worm  that  I  was,  J 
thought  that  the  act  was  cruel,  and  a  sort  of  wild,  indefinite, 
objectless  rage  and  wrath  assailed  me,  and  took  for  aw^hile,  the 
place  of  that  first  shrieking  terror.  I  gnashed  my  teeth,  and 
cursed  myself,  —  and  with  bitter  tears  and  yells,  blasphemed 
the  name  of  God. 

I.  It  is  true,  my  friend,  that  I  did  so.  God  forgave  that 
wickedness.  The  Being,  whom  I  then  cursed,  was,  in  his  ten- 
der mercy,  not  unmindful  of  me, —  of  me,  a  poor,  blind,  miser- 
able, mistaken  worm.  But  the  waves  dashed  over  me,  and 
struck  me  on  the  face,  and  howled  at  me  ;  and  the  winds  yelled, 
and  the  snow  beat  like  drifting  sand  into  my  eyes,  —  and  the 
ship,  the  ship  was  gone,  and  there  was  1  left  to  struggle,  and 
buffet,  and  gasp,  and  sink,  and  perish,  alone,  unseen,  and  unpit- 
ied  by  man,  and,  as  I  thought  too,  by  the  everlasting  God. 

8.  I  tried  to  penetrate  the  surrounding  darkness  with  my  gla- 
ring eyes,  that  felt  as  if  leaping  from  their  sockets  ;  and  saw,  as 
if  by  miraculous  power,  to  a  great  distance  through  the  night,  — 
but  no  shiy^  —  nothing  but  white-crested  waves,  and  the  dismal 
noise  of  thunder. 

9.  I  shouted,  shrieked,  and  yelled,  that  I  might  be  heard  by 
the  creAv,  till  my  voice  was  gone,  —  and  that,  too,  when  I  knew 
that  there  were  none  to  hear  m.e.  At  last  I  became  utterly 
speechless,  and,  when  I  tried  to  call  aloud,  there  was  nothing 
but  a  silent  gasp  and  convulsion,  —  while  the  waves  cami.e  upon 
me  like  stunning  blows,  reiterated,  and  drove  me  along  like  a 
log  of  wood  or  a  dead  animal. 

10.  All  this  time,  I  was  not  conscious  of  any  act  of  swim- 
ming ;  but  I  soon  found  that  I  had  instinctively  been  exerting 
all  my  power  and  skill,  and  both  were  requisite  to  keep  me 
alive  in  the  tumultuous  wake  of  the  ship.  Something  struck 
me  harder  than  a  wave.  What  it  was  I  knev/  not,  but  I  grasp- 
ed it  with  a  passionate  violence  ;  for  the  hope  of  salvation  came 
suddenly  over  me,  and  with  a  sudden  transition  from  despair.  I 
felt  that  I  was  rescued. 

II.  I  had  the  same  thought  as  if"  I  had  been  suddenly  heav 
ed  on  shore  by  a  wave.     The  crew  had  thrown  overboard  every 
thing  they  thought  could  afibrd  me  the  slightest  chance  of  escape 
from  death,  and  a  hen-coop  had  drifted  towards  me.     At  once, 
all  the  stories  I  had  ever  read,  of  mariners  miraculously  saved 
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at  sea,  rushed  across  my  recollection,     I  had  an  ol3Ject  to  cling" 
to,  which  I  knew  would  enable  me  to  prolong  my  existence. 

12.  I  was  no  longer  helpless  on  the  cold  weltering  world  of 
waters  ;  and  the  thought  that  mj  friends  were  thinking  of  me, 
and  doing  all  they  could  for  me,  gave  to  me  a  wonderful  cour- 
age. I  may  yet  pass  the  night  in  the  ship,  I  thought ;  and  1 
looked  round  eagerly  to  hear  the  rush  of  her  prow,  or  to  see 
through  the  snow-drift  the  gleaming  of  her  sails. 

13.  This  was  but  a  momentary  gladness.  The  ship,  I  knew, 
could  not  be  far  off,  but,  for  any  good  she  could  do  me,  she 
might  as  well  have  been  in  the  heart  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Ere  she  could  have  altered  her  course,  I  must  have  drifted  a 
long  way  to  leeward,  and  in  that  dim  snowy  night,  how  was 
such  a  speck  to  be  seen  ?  I  saw  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  then, 
there  was  thunder.  It  was  the  ship  firmg  a  gun,  to  let  me 
know,  if  still  alive,  that  she  was  somewhere  lying  to, 

14.  But  wherefore  ?  I  was  separated  from  her  by  a  dire 
necessity,  —  by  many  thousand  fierce  waves,  that  w^ould  not  let 
my  shrieks  be  heard.  Each  succeeding  gun  was  heard  fainter 
and  fainter,  till  at  last,  I  cursed  the  sound,  that,  scarcely  heard 
above  the  hollow  rumbling  of  the  tempestuous  sea,  told  me  that 
the  ship  was  farther  and  farther  off,  till  she  and  her  heartless 
crew  had  left  me  to  my  fate. 

15.  Why  did  they  not  send  out  all  their  boats  to  row  round 
and  round  all  that  night  through,  for  the  sake  of  one  whom  they 
pretended  to  love  so  well  ?  I  blamed,  blessed,  and  cursed  them 
by  fits,  till  every  emotion  of  my  soul  was  exhausted,  and  I  clung 
in  sullen  despair,  to  the  wretched  piece  of  wood,  that  still  kept 
me  from  eternity. 

16.  Every  thing  was  now  seen  in  its  absolute  dreadful  reality. 
I  was  a  Cast-a-way  —  no  hope  of  rescue.  It  was  broad  day- 
light, and  the  storm  had  ceased ;  but  clouds  lay  round  the 
horizon,  and  no  land  vv^as  to  be  seen.  What  dreadful  clouds  ! 
Some  black  as  pitch,  and  charged  with  thunder ;  others  like 
cliffs  of  fire,  and  here  and  there  all  streamered  over  with  blood. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  sullen,  wrathful,  and  despairing  sky. 

17.  The  sun  itself  was  a  dull  brazen  orb,  cold,  dead,  and 
beamless.     I  beheld  three  ships  afar  off,  but  all  their  heads  were 

-turned  away  from  me.  For  whole  hours,  they  would  adhere 
motionless  to  the  sea,  Avhile  I  drifted  away  from  them ;  and  then 
a  rushing  wind  would  spring  up,  and  carry  them,  one  by  one, 
into  the  darlmess  of  the  stormy  distance.  Many  birds  came 
close  to  me,  as  if  to  flap  me  with  their  large  spreading  wings. 
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screamed  round  and  round  me,  and  then  flew  away  in  their 
strength,  and  beauty,  and  happiness. 

18.  I  now  felt  myself  indeed  dying.  A  calm  came  over  me. 
I  prayed  devoutly  for  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  and  for  all  my 
friends  on  earth.  A  ringing  was  in  my  ears,  and  I  remember 
only  the  hollow  fluctuations  of  the  sea  with  which  I  seemed 
to  be  blended,  and  a  sinking  down  and  down  an  unfathomable 
depth,  which  I  thought  was  Death,  and  into  the  kingdom,  of  the 
eternal  Future. 

19.  I  awoke  from  insensibility  and  oblivion,  -with  a  hideous 
racking  pain  in  my  head  and  loins,  and  in  a  place  of  utter  dark- 
ness. I  heard  a  voice  say,  "  Praise  the  Lord."  My  agony  was 
dreadful,  and  •  I  cried  aloud.  Wan,  glimmering,  melancholy 
lights,  kept  moving  to  and  fro.  I  heard  dismal  whisperings,  and 
now  and  then,  a  pale,  silent  ghost  glided  by.  A  hideous  dia 
was  over  head,  and  around  m^e  the  fierce  dashing  of  the  waves. 
Was  I  in  the  land  of  spirits  ? 

20.  But  why  try  to  recount  the  mortal  pain  of  my  recovery, 
the  soul-humbling  gratitude  that  took  possession  of  my  being '? 
1  was  lying  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  and  kindly  tended  by  a  humane 
and  skillful  man.  I  had  been  picked  up,  apparently  dead,  and 
cold.  The  hand  of  God  was  there,  Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  It 
is  now  the  hour  of  rest,  and  I  hasten  to  fall  down  on  my  knees 
before  the  merciful  Being  v^^ho  took  pity  upon  me,  and  who,  at 
the  intercession  of  our  Redeemer,  may,  1  hope,  pardon  ail  my 
sins. 

(Question  s. —  1.   Narrate    this    story   in   your    own    language. 

2.  What  -were  the  Professor's  feelings  when  he  first  fell  into  the  water  1 

3.  Y/hat  did   he  imagine  was  clutching  at   his  heels  ?      4.   How  did  he 
act  upon  rising  to  the  surface  ?  5.  How  did  he  escape  a  watery  grave  1 

Errors.  —  1.  Av  of -ten  mt  for  have  of-ten  ask-ed  ;  dis-tunce  for 
dis-tance  ;  ad-c-quit  for  ad-e-quate  ;  mis-ries  for  mis-e-ries  ;  2.  V7j-ij  for 
voy-age ;  Chris-rmis  for  Christ-mas ;  5.  re-col-lect-ed  for  rec-ol-lect-ed  ; 
6.  cussed  for  curs-ed ;  10.  tu-viul-tiis  for  tu-mult-u-ous  ;  16.  ab-ser-luU 
for  ab-so-lu'te  ;  17.  their  'eads  for  their  heads  ;  20.  mor-t'l  or  mor-tul  for 
mor-tal ;  rnus-sy-ful  for  mer-ci-ful. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Adequate ;  2.  unremitting ; 
3.  cataract;  4.  precipitation;  6.  abyss;  7.  drifting ;  9.  stunning;  10, 
rescued;  11.  piolong ;  12.  weltering;  14.  tempestuous;  15.  exhaust- 
ed; 16.  horizon,  despairmg ;  18.  unfathomable;  19.  oblivion;  20.  inter- 
cession. 
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LESSON  LII.  ^"""^ 

R  u  L  E. — Pronounce  the  vowels  full,  and  give  them  their  proper  sound. 

Exercises  wnder  the  Rule. — Sound  the  following  vowels  long  and  full. 
E'XX,  fi-ll,  o-r,  (i-gQi  6-dge,  «-rm,  a-t,  o-ld,  oii-r.  ee-\,  i-t,  oo-^e,  p-^^ll,  h-^, 
i-sle. 


De-vi'-ces,  n.  contrivances. 
Coun'-sel,  n.  deliberations,  designs. 
Craft'-i-ness,  ;i.  cunning,  artfulness 
Fro '-ward,  n.  disobedient. 


SPELL      AND      DEFINE 

Grope,  V.  to  search  by  feeling  in  the 
dark. 

Tab'-er-na-cle,  n.  a  temporary  dwell- 
ing place. 


Divine  Providence.— ^i^fe. 

I.      Call  now,  if  there  be  any  that  will  answer  thee; 
And  to  which  of  the  saints  wilt  thou  turn  ? 
For  wTath  killeth  the  foolish  man, 
And  envy  slayeth  the  silly  one. 
I  have  seen  the  foolish  taking  root : 
But  suddenly  I  cursed  his  habitation. 
His  children  are  far  from  safety. 
And  they  are  crushed  in  the  gate, 
Neither  is  there  any  to  deliver  them. 
Whose  harvest  the  hungry  eateth  up 
And  taketh  it  even  out  of  the  thorns, 
And  the  robber  swalloweth  up  their  substance. 
Although  affliction  conieth  not  forth  of  the  dust, 
Neither  doth  trouble  spring  out  of  the  ground: 
Yet  man  is  born  unto  trouble, 
As  the  sparks  fly  upward, 

2        I  would  seek  unto  God, 

And  unto  God  would  I  commit  my  cause . 

Who  doeth  great  things  and  unsearchable ; 

Marvelous  tlimgs  without  number. 

Who  giveth  rain  upon  the  earth, 

And  sendeth  w^aters  upon  the  fields . 

To  set  up  on  high  those  that  be  low ; 

That  those  which  mourn  may  be  exalted  to  safety. 

He  disappointeth  the  devices  of  the  crafty, 

So  that  their  hands  camiot  perform  their  enterprise: 
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He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  o\mi  craftiness : 

And  the  counsel  of  the  frov^ard  is  carried  headlong: 

They  meet  with  darkness  in  the  day-time, 

And  grope  in  the  noon-day  as  in  the  night. 

But  he  saveth  the  poor  from  the  sword, 

From  their  mouth,  and  from  the  hand  of  the  mighty. 

So  the  poor  hath  hope, 

And  iniquity  stoppeth  her  mouth. 

Behold !  happy  is  the  man  whom  God  correcteth : 
Therefore  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Almighty: 
For  he  maketh  sore,  and  bindeth  up : 
He  woundeth,  and  his  hands  make  whole. 
He  shall  deliver  thee  in  six  troubles : 
Yea,  in  seven  there  shall  no  evil  touch  thee. 
In  famine  he  shall  redeem  thee  from  death : 
And  in  war  from  the  power  of  the  sword. 
Thou  shalt  be  hid  from  the  scourge  of  the  tongue : 
Neither  shalt  thou  be  afraid  of  destruction  when  it  cometh. 
At  destruction  and  famine  thou  shalt  laugh : 
Neither  shalt  thou  be  afraid  of  the  beasts  of  the  earth. 
For  thou  shalt  be  in  league  with  the  stones  of  the  field : 
And  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  at  peace  with  thee. 
And  thou  shalt  know  that  thy  tabernacle  shall  be  in  peace  ; 
And  thou  shalt  visit  thy  habitation,  and  shalt  not  sin. 
Thou  shalt  know  also  that  thy  seed  shall  be  great, 
And  thine  ofispring  as  the  grass  of  the  earth. 
Thou  shak  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full  age, 
Like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in,  in  his  season. 
Lo  !  this,  we  have  searched  it,  so  it  is  ; 
Hear  it,  and  know  thou  it  for  thy  good. 


Cl  u  E  s  T  1  o  N  s. — i.  Y»^ho  is  meant  by  the  foolish  man'?  2,  Why 
are  the  wicked  called  foolish '{  3.  What  advice  is  given  in  this  lesson  to 
Job'?     4.  What  is  the  proper  effect  of  divine  chastisement  *? 

Error  s  . —  1.  Saince  for  saints  ;  har-vei  for  har-vest ;  swal-luth  for 
Bwal-low-eth ;  2.  ^ni-qvA-ty  for  in-i-qui-ty ;  3.  despise  for  de-spise }  ny-ther 
for  nei-ther ;  shdP  for  shalt. 

Spell  and  Define. —  1.  Habitation,  affliction,  troubk ;  2.  un- 
searchable, marvelous,  crafty ;  3.  chastening,  redeem,  scourge,  destruction, 
famine,  offspring,  shock. 
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LESSON     LIU      ^   ^^ 


•J    J 


J 


Rule.  —  Let  each  scholar  in  the  class  mention  every  syllable  that 
is  pronounced  wrong,  as  each  one  reads. 


SPELL   AND    DEFINE 


1    Fag'-ota,  n.  bundles  of  sticks  and  small 
branches  used  for  fuel. 

Prat '-tie,  71.  trifling  talk. 

Dis'-si-pate,  v.  to  scatter,  to  disperse. 
2.    Pu'-ny,  a.  small  and  weak.  [life. 

4.    Pil'-grim-age,  n.  the  journey  of  human 


Coni-pU-ca'-tion,  n.  the  act  of  mIngHiig 
together  several  tilings. 

Sym'-pa-thies,  n.  compassion. 

Gush'-ed,  v.  flowed  copiously. 

Man'-na,  n.  food  miraculously  provi- 
ded by  God  for  the  Israelites. 


The  Righteous  never  FoPcSasen. — Anonymous. 

1.  It  was  Satumay  night,  and  the  widow  of  the  Pine  Cottage 
sat  by  her  hlazing  fagots,  with  her  five  tattered  children  at  her 
side,  endeavoring  by  listening  to  the  artlessness  of  their  prattle, 
to  dissipate  the  heavy  gloom  that  pressed  upon  her  mind.  For 
a  year,  her  own  feeble  hand  had  provided  for  her  helpless  fami- 
ly, for  she  had  no  supporter :  she  thought  of  no  frisnd  in  all  the 
wide,  unfriendly  world  around. 

2.  But  that  mysterious  Providence,  the  wisdom  of  whoso 
ways  is  above  hmnan  comprehension,  had  visited  her  with  wast- 
ing sickness,  and  her  little  means  had  become  exhausted.  It 
was  now,  too,  midwinter,  and  the  snow  lay  heavy  and  deep 
through  all  the  surrounding  forests,  while  storms  still  seemed 
gathering  in  the  heavens,  and  the  dri\Tng  wind  roared  amidst 
the  neighboring  pines,  and  rocked  her  pimy  mansion. 

3.  The  last  herring  smoked  upon  the  coals  before  her  ;  it  was 
the  only  article  of  food  she  possessed,  and  no  wonder  her  forlorn, 
desolate  state  brought  up  in  her  lone  bosom  all  the  anxieties  of  a 
mother,  when  she  looked  upon  her  children :  and  no  wonder, 
forlorn  as  she  was,  if  she  suffered  the  heart  swellings  of  despair 
to  rise,  even  though  she  knev/  that  he  whose  promise  is  to  the 
widow  and  to  the  orphan,  cannot  forget  liis  word. 

4.  Pro^ddence  had,  many  years  before,  taken  from  her  her 
eldest  son,  v/ho  went  from  his  forest  home  to  try  his  fortune  on 
the  high  seas,  since  which  she  had  heard  no  tidings  of  him  j 
and  in  her  latter  time,  had,  by  the  hand  of  death,  deprived  her 
of  the  companion  and  staff  of  her  earthly  pilgrimage  in  the 
person  of  her  husband.  Yet  to  this  hour  she  had  been  upborne ; 
she  had  not  only  been  able  to  provide  for  her  little  flock,  but 
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had  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the 
miserable  and  destitute. 

5.  The  indolent  may  well  bear  with  poverty,  while  the  ability 
to  gain  sustenance  remains.  The  individual  who  has  but  his 
owm  wants  to  supply,  may  suffer  with  fortitude  the  winter  of 
want ;  his  affections  are  not  wounded,  his  heart  not  v/rung.  The 
most  desolate  in  populous  cities  may  hope,  for  charity  has  not 
quite  closed  her  hand  and  heart,  and  shut  her  eyes  on  misery. 

6.  But  the  industrious  mother  of  helpless  and  depending  chil- 
dren—far from  the  reach  of  human  charity,  has  none  of  these  to 
console  her.  And  such  a  one  was  the  widow  of  the  Pine  Cot- 
tage ;  but  as  she  bent  over  the  fire,  and  took  up  the  last  scanty 
remnant  of  food,  to  spread  before  her  children,  her  spirits  seem- 
ed to  brighten  up,  as  by  some  sudden  and  mysterious  impulse, 
and  Cowper's  beautiful  lines  came  uncalled  across  her  mind— 


Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense, 
But  trust  him  for  his  grace ; 

Behind  a  frowning  Providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face. 


7.  The  smxoked  herring  was  scarcely  laid  upon  the  table  when 
a  gentle  rap  at  the  door,  and  loud  barking  of  a  dog,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  family.  The  children  flew  to  open  it,  and  a 
weary  traveler,  in  tattered  garments,  and  apparently  indifferent 
health,  entered  and  begged  a  lodging,  and  a  mouthful  of  food  ; 
said  he,"  it  is  now  twenty-four  hours  since  I  tasted  bread."  The 
widow's  heart  bled  anevv'  as  under  a  fresh  complication  of  dis- 
tresses ;  for  her  sympathies  lingered  not  around  her  fireside. 
She  hesitated  not  even  now ;  rest  and  a  share  of  all  she  had  she 
proffered  to  the  stranger.  '-V/e  shall  not  be  forsaken,"  said 
she,  "  or  suffer  deeper  for  an  act  of  charity." 

8.  The  traveler  drew  near  the  board — but  when  he  sav/  the 
scanty  fare,  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  heaven  with  astonish- 
ment—" and  is  this  all  your  store?"  said  he — "and  a  share  of 
this  do  you  offer  to  one  you  know  not  ?  then  never  saw  I  charity 
before!  but  madam.,"  said  he,  continuing,  "do  you  not  wrong 
your  children  by  giving  a  part  of  your  last  mouthful  to  a  stran- 
ger ?" 

9.  "  Ah,"  said  the  poor  vvridow,  and  the  tear  drops  gushed 
mto  her  eyes  as  she  said  it,  "  I  have  a  loy-,  a  darling  son^  some- 
where on  the  face  of  the  vvdde  world,  unless  heaven  has  taken 
him  away,  and  I  only  act  tovv^ards  you,  as  I  would  that  others 
should  act  towards  him.  God,  who  sent  manna  from  heaven, 
can  provide  for  us  as  he  did  for  Israel— and  how  should  I  this 
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night  offend  him,  if  my  son  should  be  a  wanderer,  destitute  as 
you,  and  he  should  have  provided  for  him  a  home,  even  poor 
as  this — ^Yere  I  to  turn  you  unrelieved  away." 

10.  The  widow  ended,  and  the  stranger  springing  from  his 
seat,  clasped  her  in  his  arms,—"  God  indeed  has  provided  your 
son  a  home — and  has  given  him  wealth  to  reward  the  goodness 
of  his  benefactress — my  mother !  oh  my  mother  !"  It  was  her 
long  lost  son ,  returned  to  her  bosom  from  the  Indies.  He  had 
chosen  that  disguise  that  he  might  the  more  completely  surprise 
his  family ;  and  never  was  surprise  more  perfect,  or  followed 
by  a  svv-eeter  cup  of  joy, 

11.  That  hum^ble  residence  in  the  forest  was  exchanged  for 
one  comfortable,  and  mdeed  beautiful,  in  the  valley ;  and  the 
widow  lived  long  with  her-  dutiful  son,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
worldly  plenty,  and  in  the  delightful  employments  of  virtue :  and 
at  this  day  the  passer-by  is  pointed  to  the  willow  that  spreads  its 
branches  above  her  grave. 


(Question  s. — 1.  E.elat8  the  history  of  the  widow  and  her  son  as 
given  in  this  lesson.  2.  Can  evil  ever  come  from  judiciously  obeying  the 
dictates  of  benevolence!  3.  Are  there  many  in  this  world  really  so  poor 
as  not  to  be  able  to  do  something  for  others  % 

Error  s. —  1,  Sat-y-day  for  S'.'^.t-ur-day ;  wid-der  for  wid-ow;  ertn 
decvv-rin^  for  en-deav-or-ing ;  dis-poJe  for  dis-si-pate;  s'poH-er  for  sup-port- 
er; 2.  getJi-rin^  for  gath-er-ing;  3.  tto  o/fix-i-tes  for  the  anx-i-e-ties ;  5.  in^ 
der-lent  for  in-do-lent ;  7.  irav'ler  for  trav-el-er ;  8.  hton-ish-ment  for  as* 
ton-ish-ment ;    10.  s^ prise  for  sur-prise ;    11.  ivorl-y  for  world-y. 

Spell  and  Define  . — 1.  Artlessness ;  2.  mysterious,  exhaust- 
ed; 3.  anxieties;  4.  providence,  tidings;  5.  indolent,  populous;  6.  console; 
7.  apparently  ;   9.  wanderer,  destitute ;    10.  benefactress,  disguise. 


LESSON      LIV. 


J^ 


Rule.  —  Pronounce  the  consonant  sounds  very  distinctly. 

Example.  —  Prolong  the  sounds  of  the  consonants  that  are  italicized. 
S-old.  G^-eign,  /-ather,  ^-ather,  j-oy,  Z-ight,  77i-an,  ?i-o,  ^-ueer,  p-'"-ay,  v-a\e, 
tc-oe,  y-our,  ^-one,  A-ang. 


1.  Whirl '-wind,  n.  a  violent  wind  mo- 
ving in  a  circle. 

3.  Swad'-dling-band, n.  (pTO.  svod'-dling- 
bajid),  a  band  or  clo^li  wrapped 
round  an  infant. 


SPELL      AND      DEFINE 


Stay'-ed,  p.  etopt. 

Wa'-ter-course.  n.  a  stream  of  svater. 
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The  WopuKS  of  God,  —  B-U}le. 

1.  Then  the  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  and  said, 

Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel 
By  words  without  knowledge  ? 
Gird  up  now  thy  loins  like  a  man  ; 
For  I  will  demand  of  thee,  and  answer  thou  me, 

2.  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  1 
Declare,  if  thou  hast  understanding. 

Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof,  if  thou  knowest  ? 
Or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon  it  ? 
Whereupon  are  the  foundations  thereof  fastened? 
Or  who  laid  the  corner-stone  thereof. 
When  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
And  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ? 

3.  Or  who  shut  up  the  sea  with  doors, 

When  it  brake  forth,  as  if  it  had  issued  out  of  the  womb  ? 

When  I  made  the  cloud  the  garment  thereof. 

And  thick  darkness  a  swaddling-band  for  it. 

And  brake  up  for  it  my  decreed  place. 

And  set  bars  and  doors. 

And  said,  Hitherto  slialt  thou  come,  but  no  further  ; 

And  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed  % 

4.  Hast  thou  commanded  the  morning  since  thy  days  ; 
And  caused  the  dayspring  to  know  his  place  ; 

That  it  might  take  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

That  the  wicked  might  be  shaken  out  of  it  ? 

It  is  turned  as  clay  to  the  seal ; 

And   they  stand  as  a  garment. 

And  from  the  wicked  their  light  is  withholden, 

And  the  high  arm  shall  be  broken. 

5.  Hast  thou  entered  into  the  springs  of  the  sea? 
Or  hast  thou  walked  in  the  search  of  the  depth  ? 
Have  the  gates  of  death  been  opened  unto  thee? 

Or  hast  thou  seen  the  doors  of  the  shadow  of  death  ? 
Hast  thou  perceived  the  breadth  of  the  earth  ? 
Declare  if  thou  knowest  it  all. 

6.  Where  is  the  way  where  light  dwelleth? 
And  as  for  darkness,  where  is  the  place  thereof. 
That  thou  shouldest  take  it  to  the  bound  thereof, 
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And  that  thou  shouldest  know  the  path  to  the  house  thereof? 
Ejiowest  thou  it  because  thou  wast  then  born  ? 
Or  because  the  number  of  thy  da3^s  is  great  ? 

7.  Hast  thou  entered  into  the  treasures  of  the  snow  ? 
Or  hast  thou  seen  the  treasures  of  the  hail, 
"Which  I  have  reserved  against  the  time  of  trouble, 
Against  the  day  of  battle  and  of  war? 

8.  By  what  way  is  the  light  parted. 

Which  scattereth  the  east  wind  upon  the  earth  ? 

Who  hath  divided  a  watercourse  for  the   overilowing  of 

waters  ; 
Or  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  thunder  ; 
To  cause  it  to  rain  on  the  earth,  where  no  man  is; 
On  the  wilderness,  wherein  there  is  no  man  ; 
To  satisfy  the  desolate  and  waste  ground. ; 
And  to  cause  the  bud  of  the  tender  herb  to  spring  forth  ? 

9.  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  ? 
Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  ?  ■ 
Canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a  grasshopper  ? 
The  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible. 

He  paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength  ; 
He  goeth  out  to  meet  the  armed  men. 

10.       He  mocketh  at  fear,  and  is  not  affrighted ; 
Neither  turneth  he  back  from  the  sword. 
The  quiver  rattleth  against  him. 
The  glittering  spear  and  the  shield. 
He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage ; 
Neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
He  saith  among  the  trumpets.  Ha !  ha ! 
And  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off. 
The  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the  shouting. 

CluESTioNs.  —  1.  Is  this  poetry  1  2.  Select  a  metaphor  and  a 
simile  from  the  many  to  be  found  in  this  lesson  1  3.  What  is  meant 
by  the  words  "  Ha  !  ha  !"  in  the  last  paragraph? 

Errors  , —  1,  Lines  for  loins;  2.  stun  for  stone ;  4.  vnih-old-en  for 
with-hold-en  ;  5.  breath  for  breadth  ;  10.  cap-ns  for  cap-tains  ;  —  light- 
nin\  glit-ter-in\  sAout-in',  &c.  for  light-ning,  glit-ter-ing,  shout-ing,  &c. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Counsel ;  2.  foundations;  8.  is- 
su-ed,  decreed,  4.  da3-spring;  5.  perceived;  7.  reserved;  8.  wilderness, 
desolate ;   9.   grasshopper,  rejoiceth ;  10.   quiver,  fierceness. 
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LESSON    LV.    %        \  ^ 


^     -.  J 


Rule  , Be  careful  not  to  join  the  last  part  of  one  word  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  word. 


SPELL     AND     DEFINE 


.„    Dis-ci'-ples,  n.  followers,  learners. 
Man'-i-fesx,  a.  clear,  plain. 

2.     A-noint'-ed,  v.  smeared,  rubbed  over. 

4.  Pliar'-i-see,  n.  one  of  a  sect  who  were 
very  strict  in  observing  the  ceremo- 
nies   of    religion,     and    therefore 


thought  themselves  more  holy  than 

others. 
6.    Syn'-a-gogue,  n,  a  Jswish  church. 
8.    Re-vi'-led,  v.  reproached,  treated  with 
contemptuous  language. 
Mar'-vel-ous,  a.  wonderful. 


Che-ist  and  the  Blestd  Man. — BUile. 

1.  And  as  Jesus  passed  by,  he  saw  a  man  which  was  blind 
from  his  birth.  And  his  disciples  asked  him,  saying,  Master, 
who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind? 
Jesus  answered,  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned  nor  his  parents, 
but  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him.  I 
must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day ;  the 
night  Cometh  when  no  man  can  work.  As  long  as  I  am  in  the 
world,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world. 

2.  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  spat  on  the  ground,  and 
made  clay  of  the  spittle,  and  he  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
man  with  the  clay,  and  said  unto  him.  Go,  wash  in  the  pool  of 
SiloaiPx,  (which  is,  by  interior etation.  Sent.)  He  went  his  way, 
therefore,  and  washed,  and  came  seeing. 

3.  The  neighbors  therefore,  and  they  which  before  had  seen 
him,  that  he  was  blind,  said,  Is  not  this  he  that  sat  and  begged  ? 
Some  said,  This  is  he ;  others  said.  He  is  like  him :  but  he  said, 
I  am  he.  Therefore  said  they  unto  him,  How  were  thine  eyes 
opened?  He  answered  and  said,  a  man  that  is  called  Jesus, 
made  clay,  and  anointed  mine  eyes,  and  said  unto  me,  Go  to  the 
pool  of  Siloam,  and  wash :  and  I  went  and  washed,  and  I  re- 
ceived sight.  Then  said  they  unto  him.  Where  is  he  ?  He 
said,  I  know  not. 

4.  They  brought  to  the  Pharisees  him  that  afore  time  was 
blind.  And  it  was  the  Sabbath  day  when  Jesus  made  the  clay, 
and  opened  his  eyes.  Then  again  the  Pharisees  also  asked  him 
how  he  had  received  his  sig-ht.  He  said  unto  them.  He  put 
clay  upon  mine  eyes,  and  I  washed  and  do  see.  Therefore  said 
some  of  the  Pharisees,  This  man  is  not  of  God,  because  he 
keepeth  not  the   Sabbath  day.     Others  said,   How  can  a  man 

16 
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that  is  a  sinner,  do  such  miracles  ?     And  there  was  a  division 
among  them. 

_  5.  They  say  imto  the  blind  man  again,  "What  sayest  thou  of 
him  ?  that  he  hath  opened  thine  eyes  ?  He  said,  He  is  a  prophet. 
But  the  Jews  did  not  believe  concerning  him  that  he  had  been 
bliad,  and  received  his  sight,  until  they  called  the  parents  of  him 
that  had  received  his  sight.  And  they  asked  them,  saying,  Is 
this  your  son,  who  ye  say  Avas  born  blind  ?  how  then  doth  he 
now  see?  His  parents  answered  them  and  said.  We  know  that 
this  is  our  son,  and  that  he  was  born  blind :  but  by  what  means 
he  now  seeth,  we  know  not :  or  who  hath  opened  his  eyes,  we 
know  not:  he  is  of  age,  ask  him,  he  shall  speak  for  himself 

6.  These  words  spake  his  parents,  because  they  feared  the  • 
Jews :  for  the  Jews  had  agreed  already,,  that  if  any  man  did  con- 
fess that  he  was  Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of  the  sjmagogue. 
Therefore  said  his  parents,  he  is  of  age,  ask  him. 

7.  Then  again  called  they  the  man  that  was  blind,  and  said, 
Give  God  the  praise :  we  know  that  this  man  is  a  sinner.  He 
answered  and  said,  Y/hether  he  be  a  sinner  or  no,  I  know  not ; 
one  thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see.  Then 
said  they  to  him  again.  What  did  he  to  thee?  How  opened  he 
thine  eyes  ?  He  answered  them,  I  have  told  you  already,  and 
ye  did  not  hear :  wherefore  would  ye  hear  it  again  ?  Will  ye 
also  be  his  disciples  ? 

8.  Then  they  reviled  hun,  and  said.  Thou  art  his  disciple ; 
but  we  are  Moses'  disciples.  We  know  that  God  spake  unto 
Moses:  as  for  this  fellow,  we  know  not  from  whence  he  is.  The 
man  answered  and  said  unto  them.  Why,  herein  is  a  marvelous 
thing,  that  ye  know  not  from  whence  he  is,  and  yet  he  hath 
opened  mine  eyes.  Now  we  know  that  God  heareth  not  sin- 
ners :  but  if  any  man  be  a  worshiper  of  God,  and  doeth  his  will, 
hirn  he  heareth.  Since  the  world  began  was  it  not  heard,  that 
Einy  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  born  blind.  If  this 
man  were  not  of  God,  he  could  do  nothing.  They  answered 
and  said  unto  him.  Thou  wast  altogether  born  in  sins,  and  dost 
thou  teach  us  ?     And  they  cast  him  out. 

9.  Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast  him  out;  and  when  he  had 
found Jiim.  he  said  unto  him,  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of 
God?  He  answered  and  said,  Who  is  he,  Lord?  that  I  might 
believe  on  him  ?  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  both  seen 
him.,  and  it  is  he  that  talketh  with  thee.  And  he  said.  Lord,  I 
believe.     And  he  worshiped  him. 

10.  And  Jesus  said,  For  judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world; 
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that  they  which  see  not,  might  see ;  and  that  they  which  see, 
might  be  made  blind.  And  some  of  the  Pharisees  which  were 
with  him  heard  these  words,  and  said  unto  him,  Are  we  blind 
also  ?  Jesus  said  unto  them,  If  ye  were  blind,  ye  should  have 
no  sin :  but  now  ye  say,  We  see :  Therefore  your  sin  remaineth. 


duESTioNS.  —  1.  From  what  part  of  the  Bible  was  this  leseon 
taken'?  2.  What  miracle  is  recorded  in  iti  3.  Who  performed  this 
miracle  1  4,  What  means  did  he  make  use  of?  5,  Will  clay,  prepared 
in  the  same  manner,  restore  sight  to  the  bhnd  now  1  6.  What  does  the 
Derformance  of  this  miracle  prove  concerning  Christ  1  7.  This  miracle,  and 
many  otciers,  were  performed  openly — Why  were  not  the  Jews  convinced 
by  them,  that  he  came  from  God?  8.  How  did  the  Jews  treat  the  man 
whose  sight  was  restored'?  9.  Why  did  they  put  him  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue'? 

Errors  . —  1,  Ileth,  for  hath ;  2.  a-^int-ed  for  a-noint-ed;  3.  iJiar- 
jore  for  there-fore ;  4.  o-pun^d  for  o-pen-ed ;  keepth  for  keep-eth ;  mer-a- 
cles  for  mir-a-cles ;  5.  k^n-sarn-in''  for  con-cern-ing ;  8.  fd-ler  forfel-low; 
duth  for  do-eth,   dus  for  dost;  9.  b^lievs  for  be-lieve. 

Spell  and  Define . — 2.  Interpretation,  Siloam ;  3.  neighbors ; 
4.  Pharisees,  miracles;  5,  concerning;  6.  confess;  7.  sinner;  8.  wor- 
shiper, altogether ;    10.  judgment,  remaineth. 


LESSON     LVI. 


Rule.  —  In  reading  poetry  that  does  not  rhyme,  or  blank  verse 
as  it  is  called,  the  pauses  should  be  regulated  chiefly  by  the  sense,  as  in 
prose. 


SPELL    AND    DEFINE 


6     Ef  '-fiu-ence,  n.  that  which  flows  or  is- 
sues from  any  substance  or  body. 

E&'-sence,  n.  being,  existence. 

In-cre-ate',  a.  uncreated. 
10.  Invest',  V.  to  clothe,  to  surround. 

14.  Sty-ai-au,  a.  referring    to  tlie  Styx, 

fabled  to  be  a  river  of  Hell. 

15.  So'-journ,  or  Sojourn',  7i.  a  temporary 

residence,      fa  celebrated  musician. 
17.  Or'-phe-an,  a.  referring  to  Orphciis, 


18.  Cha'-os,  n.  confusion,  disorder. 

25.  Drop'-se-rene',  n.  a  disease  of  the  eye. 

26.  Suf-fu'-sion,  n.  the  state  of  being  ajiread 

over  as  with  a  fluid. 

39.  Dark'-ljncr,  a.  without  light. 

40,  Noc-tur'-nal,  a.  nightly 

49.   Ex-pung'-ed, ;>.  rui)bed  out, blotted  out. 

Ra'-zed,  p.  blotted  out,  obliterated. 
53.  Ir-ra'-di-ate,   v.   to  illuuiinate,  to  en- 
lisrhten. 
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AfO  STROPHE   TO    LiGHT. Milton. 

1.    Hail !  holy  Light,  offspring-  of  Heaven  first  born, 
Or  of  the  eternal,  co-eternal  beam, 
May  I  express  thee  unblamed  %     Since  God  is  light 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 

5.    Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee. 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate, 
Or  hear' St  thou,  rather,  pure  ethereal  stream, 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  %     Before  the  sun, 
Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
10.    Of  God,  as  Avith  a  mantle,  didst  invest 

The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 

Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing, 
Escaped  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detained 

15.    In  that  obscure  sojourn,  while  in  my  flight, 

Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne 

With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre, 

I  sung  of  chaos  and  eternal  night. 

Taught  by  the  heavenly  muse  to  venture  down 

20.    The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reascend. 

Though  hard  and  rare  ;  Thee  I  revisit  safe, 
And  feel  thy  sovereign,  vital  lamp  ;  but  thou 
Revist'st  not  these  eyes  that  roll  in  vain, 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray.  and  find  no  dauTi ; 

25.    So  thick  a  drop-serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs. 
Or  dun  suffusion  vailed.     Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  Vv^ander  vv^here  the  muses  haunt. 
Clear  spring  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song  ;  but  chief 

30.    Thee,  Sion,  and  the  fiowery  brooks  beneath, 

That  Vv-ash  thy  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nighly  I  visit:  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two,  equaled  with  me  in  fate, 
So  were  I  equaled  v/ith  them  in  renown, 

35.'  Blind  Thamyris*  and  blind  Mseonides,t 
And   Tiresias  and  Phineus,  prophets  old : 
Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers,  as  the  wakeful  bird 


A  celcLrntefl   rnnpician  of  Thracp.  who  was  Mind.  j  A  name  of  Homer. 
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Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid, 

to.    Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.     Thus  with  the  year. 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  and  morn ; 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  ; 

45.    But  cloud,  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 

Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men. 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowled.ge  fair, 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  razed, 

50.    And  wisdom,  at  one  entrance,  quite  shut  out. 
So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 
Shine  mward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate  :  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 

55.    Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 


CluESTiONs.  —  1.  Why  does  Milton  mention  light  so  reverently'? 
2.  Who  is  the  source  and  author  of  light "?  3.  What  is  meant  by  the 
reference  to  the  Stygian  pooH  4,  To  the  Orphean  lyrel  5.  What 
does  he  menn,  by  saying  that  light  revisits  not  his  eyes  7  6.  To  whom 
does  he  refer  as  having  been  blind  like  himself  1  7.  What  bird  does  he 
call  the  "wakeful  bird"  1  8.  Parse  "won,"  in  the  12th  line.  9.  Parse 
"thee,"  in  the  30th  line.  10.  Parse  "u-radiate,"  53d  line. 

E  R  Ro  R  s. —  1.  Fuss  for  first;  3.  ^spress  for  ex-press;  8.  oose,  go 
for  whose,  who  ;  14.  'scap-ed  for  es-ca-ped  ;  20.  dis-cent  for  de-scent ; 
23.  re-vis-its  for  re-vis-it'st ;  42.  up-proacTi  for  ap-proach;  46.  s^rounh  for 
sur-rounds. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Offspring ;  2.  eternal ;  7.  ethe- 
real ;  12. void ;  15.  obscure  ;  22.  vital ;  26.  vaQed  ;  27.  haunt ;  34.  renown  ; 
3y.   covert ;   43.   vernal  ;   51.   celestial ;   54.   disperse ;   55.   invisible. 


LESSON    LVIL  ^ 


R  0  L  E. — Where  two  or  more  consonants  come  together,  let  the  pupil 
be  careful  to  sound  each  one  distinctly. 

Exercises  under  the  Rule, — Thou  shed'st  a  sunshine  on  his  head.  The 
brown  forests.  Hofst  thou  for  gifts  like  these'?  Or  ever  thou  had^st 
formed  the  eTcrth.      T  have  received  presents. 
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SPELL    AND    DEFINE 

1.    Sanc'-ti-ty,  n.  holiness,  purity. 
2     En-thu'-si-ast,  n.  one  whose  imagina- 
tion is  heated. 
S3ct'-a-ry,  n.  one  who  separates  from 

the  established  church. 
Max'-ims,  n.  established  principles, 
3.    Pre-pos-ses'-sion,  n.  an  opinion  form- 
ed before  examining  a  subject. 
Ig'-no-min-y,  n.  public  disgrace,  shame. 


Soph'-ist,  71.  a  deceptive  reasoner. 
4;    Pre'-cept,  n.  a  rule  of  action. 

Eu'-Io-gi-zed,  v.  praised,  commended. 

5.  Fa-nat'-i-cism,  n.  wild  notions  of  re- 
ligion. 

6.  Ex'-e-cratcd, p.  cursed,  denounced. 
Ex-cru'-ci-a-ting,  a.  extremely  painful. 

7.  Fab'-ric-ate,   v.  to  invent,   to   devise 
falsely. 


The  Scriptures  and  the  Savior. — Rousseau. 

1.  The  majesty  of  the  Scriptures  strikes  me  with  astonish- 
ment, and  the  sanctity  of  the  gospel  addresses  itself  to  my  heart. 
Look  at  the  volumes  of  the  philosophers,  with  all  their  pomp : 
how  contemptible  do  they  appear  in  comparison  with  this !  Is  it 
possible,  that  a  book  at  once  so  simple  and  sublime,  can  be  the 
work  of  man  ? 

3.  Can  he  who  is  the  subject  of  its  history,  be  himself  a  mere 
man?  Was  his  the  tone  of  an  enthusiast,  or  of  an  ambitious  sec- 
tary? What  sweetness!  What  purity  in  his  manners  !  What 
an  affecting  gracefulness  in  his  instructions !  What  sublimity 
in  his  maxims !  What  profound  Vv'isdom  in  his  discourses ! 
What  presence  of  mind,  Vv^hat  sagacity  and  propriety  m  his  an- 
swers !  How  great  the  command  over  his  passions  i  Where 
is  the  man,  where  the  philosopher,  who  could  so  live,  suffer, 
and  die,  without  weakness  and  without  ostentation ! 

3.  When  Plato  described  his  imaginary  good  man,  covered 
with  all  .die  disgrace  of  crime,  yet  worthy  of  all  the  rewards  of 
virtue,  he  described  exactly  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
resemblance  was  so  striking,  it  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  all 
the  Withers  of  the  church  perceived  it.  What  prepossession, 
what  blindness  must  it  be  to  compare  the  son  of  Sophronius,  to 
the  son  of  Mary !  What  an  immeasurable  distance  between 
them!  Socrates,  dying  without  ppan,  and  without  ignominy, 
easily  supported  his  character  to  the  last ;  and  if  his  death,  how- 
ever easy,  had  not  crowned  his  life,  it  might  have  been  doubted 
whether  Socrates,  with  all  his  wisdom,  was  any  thing  more  than 
a  mere  sophist. 

1  4.  He  invented,  it  is  said,  the  theory  of  moral  science.  Others, 
however,  had  before  him  put  it  in  practice ;  and  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  tell  what  they  had  done,  and  to  reduce  their  exarn- 
pl-es  to  piecept.     Aristides  had  been  just,  before  Socrates  defined 
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what  justice  was ;  Leonidas  had  died  for  his  country,  before  Soc- 
rates made  it  a  duty  to  love  one's  country.  Sparta  had  been  tem- 
perate, before  Socrates  eulogized  sobriety  ;  and  before  he  celebra- 
ted the  praises  of  virtue,  Greece  had  abounded  in  virtuous  men. 
^  5.  But  from  whom  of  all  his  countrymen,  could  Jesus  have 
^    derived  that  sublime  and  pure  morality,  of  which  he  only  has 

r  given  us  both  the  precepts  and  example  ?  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  licentious  fanaticism,  the  voice  of  the  sublimest  wisdom 
was  heard ;  and  the  simplicity  of  the  most  heroic  virtue  crowned 
one  of  the  humblest  of  all  the  multitude. 

6.  The  death  of  Socrates,  peaceably  philosophizing  with  his 
friends,  is  the  most  pleasant  that  could  be  desired !  That  of  Je- 
sus, expiring  in  torments,  outraged,  reviled,  and  execrated  by 
a  whole  nation,  is  the  most  horrible  that  could  be  feared.  Soc- 
rates, in  receiving  the  cup  of  poison,  blessed  the  weeping  execu- 
tioner who  presented  it ;  but  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of  excruciating 
torture,  prayed  for  his  merciless  tormentors. 

7.  Yes !  if  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  were  those  of  a  sage, 
the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  were  those  of  a  God.  Shall  we  say 
that  the  evangelical  history  is  a  mere  fiction?  It  does  not  bear 
the  stamp  of  fiction,  but  the  contrary.  The  history  of  Socrates 
which  nobody  doubts,  is  not  as  well  attested  as  that  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Such  an  assertion  in  fact  only  shifts  the  difficulty,  with- 
out removing  it.  It  is  more  inconceivable  that  a  number  of  per- 
sons should  have  agreed  to  fabricate  this  book,  than  that  one 
only  should  have  furnished  the  subject  of  it. 

8.  The  Jewish  authors  were  incapable  of  the  diction,  and 
strangers  to  the  morality,  contained  in  the  gospel,  the  marks  of 
whose  truth  are  so  striking,  so  perfectly  inimitable,  that  the  in- 
ventor would  be  a  more  astonishing  man  than  the  hero. 


GtoESTioNs. —  1.  What  was  the  character  of  Rousseau  1  2.  How 
could  an  infidel  testify  thus  without  renouncing  his  infidelity?  3.  How 
does  Plato's  character  of  what  a  good  man  ought  to  be,  correspond  with 
what  Christ  was  7  4.  "What  differences  can  you  mention  between  the 
life  and  death  of  Christ  and  that  of  Socrates'?  5.  In  what  country  did 
Aristides,  Leonidas,  Plato,  and  Socrates  live'?  6.  What  is  the  character 
of  each  %  7.  Is  the  history  of  Socrates  any  better  attested  than  that  of 
Christ  1  8.  Why  is  it  inconceivable  that  the  book  is  a  fiction  7  9. 
Suppose  it  an  invention  of  man — which  would  be  the  most  wonderful,  the 
inventor  or  the  hero? 

Error  s.— 1.  Scrip-ters  for  Scrip-tures;  'ston-ish-munt  for  as-ton-ish- 
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ment ;  gaus-p'l  for  gos-pel ;  2,  pres-atnce  for  pres-ence ;  3..  ig-ner-min-y  fat 
ig-no-min-y ;  Sok-er-Les  for  Soc-ra-tes ;  4.  scyTice  for  sci-ence ;  pre-cep^  for 
pre-cept ;   6.  mcrs-less  for  nier-ci-less  ;  7,  con-try  for  con-tra-ry. 

Spell  A^'D  Define  . —  1.  Majesty,  philosophers,  contempti- 
ble ;  2.  gracefulness,  discourses,  ostentation  ;  3.  imaginary,  immeasurable ; 
4.  invented;  5.  licentious;  G,  outraged,  reviled;   8.  inimitable. 


4. 


LESSON      LVIII. 


Rule.  —  Stop  at  each  comma  long  enough  to  take  breath. 


SPELLAND   DEFINE 


Pre-ter-iiai'u-ral,  a.  bej-ond  or  differ- 
ent from  what  is  natural. 

Shriv'-ei-ed,  p.  shrunk  into  wrinkles. 

Prog-nos'-tic,  a.  showing  something  to 
come. 

Pas'-sion,  n.  here  means  the  last  suf- 
fering of  our  Savior. 

Pa'-tlios,  n.  that  which  excites  feeling. 

Mys'-tic,  a.  sacredly  obscure,  involv- 
ing some  secret  meaning. 


7. 


Sym'-bol,  n.  a  sign  or  representation 

of  something. 
E-nun-ci-a'-tion,  n.  the  act  of  uttering. 
U'-ni-son,  n.  agreement,  harmony. 
Dis-tor'-tion,  n.  a  twisting  or  writliing 

motion. 
Buf '-fet,  n.  a  blow  with  the  fist. 
Fal-la'-cious,  a.  deceiving. 
Ab-rupt'-ness,  n.  suddenness. 
Por-tent'-ous,  a.  foretelling  of  evil. 


The  Blkd  Preacher. —  Wirt. 

1.  As  I  traveled  through  the  county  of  Orange,  my  eye  was 
caught  by  a  ckister  of  horses  tied  near  a  ruinous,  old,  wooden 
house  in  the  forest,  not  far  from  the  road-side.  Having  fre- 
quently seen  such  objects  before,  in  traveling  through  these 
States,  I  had  no  diificulty  in  understanding  that  this  v/as  a  place 
of  religious  ■\vorship. 

2.  Devotion  alone  should  have  stopped  me  to  join  in  the  du- 
ties of  the  congregation ;  but  I  must  confess,  that  curiosity  to 
^learjJie  preacher  of  such  a  wilderness,  was  not  the  least  of  my 
motives.  On  entering,  I  was  struck  with  his  preternatural  ap- 
pearance. He  was  a  tall  and  very  spare  old  man  ;  his  head 
which  v^'as  covered  with  a  white  linen  cap,  his  shriveled  hands 
and  his  voice,  were  all  shaking  under  the  influence  of  a  palsy 
and  a  few  moments  ascertained  to  me  that  he  was  perfectly  blind 

3.  The  first  emotions  that  touched  my  breast  were  those  oi 
mingled  pity  o,nd  veneration.      But  how  soon  were  all  my  feel 
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ings  changed  ?  The  lips  of  Plato  were  never  more  worthy  of  a 
prognostic  swarm  of  bees,  than  were  the  lips  of  this  holy  man ! 
It  was  a  day  of  the  administration  of  the  sacrament ;  and  his 
subject  was,  of  course,  the  passion  of  our  Savior.  I  had  heard 
the  subject  "handled  a  thousand  times  ;  I  had  thought  it  exhaust- 
ed long  ago.  Little  did  I  suppose,  that,  in  the  wild  woods  of 
America,  I  was  to  meet  with  a  man,  whose  eloquence  would 
give  to  this  topic  a  new  and  more  sublime  pathos,  than  I  had 
ever  before  witnessed. 

4.  As  he  descended  from  the  pulpit,  to  distribute  the  mystic 
symbols,  there  was  a  peculiar,  a  more  than  human  solemnity  in 
his  air  and  manners,  which  made  my  blood  run  cold,  and  my 
whole  frame  shiver.  He  then  drew  a  picture  of  the  sufferings 
of  our  Savior  ;  his  trial  before  Pilate  ;  his  ascent  up  Calvary ; 
his  crucifixion ;  I  knew  the  whole  history :  but  never  until  then, 
had  I  heard  the  circumstances  so  selected,  so  arranged,  so  color- 
ed !  It  was  all  nev/  ;  and  I  seemed  to  have  heard  it  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life.  His  enunciation  was  so  deliberate,  that  his 
voice  trembled  on  every  syllable  :  and  every  heart  in  the  assem- 
bly trembled  in  unison, 

5.  His  peculiar  phrases  had  that  force  of  description,  that  the 
original  scene  appeared  to  be  at  that  moment  acting  before  our 
eyes.  We  saw  the  very  faces  of  the  Jews  ;  the  starmg,  fright- 
ful distortions  of  malice  and  rage.  We  saw  the  buffet :  my  soul 
kindled  with  a  flame  of  indignation  ;  and  my  hands  were  invol- 
untarily and  convulsively  clinched. 

6.  But  when  became  to  touch  on  the  patience,  the  forgiv- 
ing meekness  of  our  Savior  ;  when  he  drew,  to  the  life,  his  voice 
breathing  to  God  a  soft  and  gentle  prayer  of  pardon  on  his  en- 
emies, "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do," 
—  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  which  had  all  along  faltered,  grew 
fainter,  until,  his  utterance  being  entirely  obstructed  by  the  force 
of  his  feelings,  he  raised  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  burst 
into  a  loud  and  irrepressible  flood  of  grief  The  effect  was  in- 
conceivable. The  whole  house  resounded  with  the  mingled 
groans,  and  sobs,  and  shrieks  of  the  congregation. 

7.  It  was  some  tim.e  before  the  tumult  had  subsided,  so  far  as 
to  permit  him  to  proceed.  Indeed,  judging  by  the  usual,  but 
fallacious  standard  of  my  own  wealoiess,  I  began  to  be  very 
uneasy  for  the  situation  of  the  preacher.  For  I  could  not  con- 
ceive how  he  would  be  able  to  let  his  audience  down  from  the 
height  to  which  he  had  wound  thern,  without  impairing  the  solem- 
nity and  dignity  of  his  subject,  or  perhaps  shocking  them  by  the 

17 
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abruptness  of  his  fall.     But  —  no  :  the  descent  was  as  beautiful 
and  sublime,  as  the  elevation  had  been  rapid  and  enthusiastic. 

8.  The  first  sentence,  with  which  he  broke  the  awful  silence, 
was  a  quotation  from  Rousseau :  "  Socrates  died  like  a  phiioso- 
pher,  but  Jesus  Christ,  like  a  God!"  I  despair  of  giving  you 
any  idea  of  the  effect  produced  b}^  this  short  sentence,  unless 
you  could  perfectly  conceive  the  whole  manner  of  the  man,  as 
well  as  the  peculiar  crisis  in  the  discourse.  Never  before  did  I 
completely  understand  what  Demosthenes  meant  by  laying  such 
stress  on  delivery. 

9.  You  are  to  bring  before  you  the  venerable  figure  of  the 
preacher  ;  his  blindness,  constantly  recalling  to  your  recollec- 
tion old  Homer,  Ossian,  and  Milton,  and  associating  with  his 
performance  the  melancholy  grandeur  of  their  geniuses  ;  you 
are  to  imagine  that  you  hear  his  slow,  solemn,  well-accented 
enunciation,  and  his  voice  of  affecting,  trembling  melod}?^ ;  you 
are  to  remember  the  pitch  of  passion  and  enthusiasm,  to 
which  the  congregation  were  raised ;  and  then,  the  few  mo- 
ments of  portentous,  death-like  silence,  which  reigned  through- 
out the  house  ;  the  preacher,  removing  his  white  handkerchief 
from  his  aged  face,  (even  yet  wet  from  the  recent  torrent  of  his 
tears),  and  slowly  stretching  forth  the  palsied  hand  v/hich  held 
it,  begins  the  sentence,  "  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher"  — 
then,  pausing,  raising  his  other,  pressing  them  both,  clasped  to- 
gether, with  warmth  and  energy,  to  his  breast,  lifting  his  "  sight- 
less balls"  to  heaven,  and  pouring  his  whole  soul  into  his  tremu- 
lous voice  —  "  but  Jesus  Christ  —  like  a  God  !" 

10.  This  man  has  been  before  my  imagination  almost  ever 
smce.  A  thousancl  times,  as  I  rode  along,  I  dropped  the  reins 
of  my  bridle,  stretched  forth  n:!y  hand,  and  tried  to  imitate  his 
quotation  from  Rousseau:  a  thousand  times  I  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt in  despair,  and  felt  persuaded,  that  his  peculiar  manner 
and  power  arose  from  an  energy  of  soul,  which  nature  could 
give,  but  which  no  human  being  could  justly  copy.  As  I  re- 
call, at  tliis  moment,  several  of  his  awfully  striking  attitudes, 
the  chilling  tide,  Avith  which  my  blood  begins  to  pour  along  my 
arteries,  reminds  me  of  the  emotions  produced  by  the  first  sight 

Gray's  introductory  picture  of  his  Bard. 

Questions.  —  1.  Can  you  describe  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  blind  preacher?  2,  What  ctTect  was  produced  by  his  manner  1  3. 
What,  by  his  language  1  4.  AVlien  he  described  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Christ,  what  was  tlie  eiToct  on  the  congregation  1     5.  What  effect 
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was  produced  by  the  circumstance  of  his  blindness  1 
secret  of  the  preacher's  great  power  1 


6.   What  was  the 


Errors.  —  1.  Hos-ses  for  hors-es ;  2.  jiTie  for  join  ;  up-pear-ance  for 
ap-pear-ance ;  ole  m.an  for  old  man ;  3.  ven'-J'a-tion  for  ven-e-ra-tion  •  \''pose 
for  sup-pose ;  4.  dis-trib-it  for  dis-trib-ute ;  mf-frinh  for  suf-fer-ings ;  his4ry 
for  his-to-ry;  5.  Ylfri'l  for  o-rig-in-al ;   6.  ut-runce  for  ut-ter-ance. 

Spell  and  Define  . — 1.  Understanding  ;  2.  palsy,  ascertain- 
ed ;  4.  distribute,  crucifixion,  selected  ;  5.  description,  convulsively ;  ().  ut- 
terance ;   7.  impairing;  3.  grandeur;    10.  energy,  introductory. 


LESSON     LIX 


R  u  li  E  ,  —  Be  careful  to  speak  such  little  words  as  by.  in^  on,  a,  and, 
at,  of,  &c.,  very  distinctly,  and  yet  not  to  dwell  on  them  so  long  as  on  other 
more  important  words. 


SPELL    AND    DEFINE 


In'-ier-views,w.  meetings,  mutual  sight 
or  view. 

Rav'-age,  n.  waste,  niin. 

Un-knell'ed,  ;>.  without  the  tolling  of 
a  bell  at  one's  funeral. 

Arm'-a-ment,  n.  a  body  of  forces  equip- 
ped for  war  ;  here  used  for  ships  of 
war. 


Le-vi'-a-than,  n.  a  huge  sea  animal; 
here  used  figwatively  for  ships. 

Ar'-bi-ter,  n.  one  who  controls  or  de- 
cides between  others.  [sea. 

Yeast,  n.  here  used  for  the  foam  of  the 

Realms,  n.  kingdoms. 

Az'-ure,  a.  blue,  like  the  sky. 

Glass'-cs,  V.  beholds  as  in  a  glass. 

Slime.  71.  sticky  mud 


Apostrophe  to.  the  Ocean.  —  Byron, 

1.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar. 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  hut  Nature  more, 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 

From  ail  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  universe  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 
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2.  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean  —  roll !     • 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin  — his  control 

Stops  with  the  shore  :  —  upon  the  watery  plain 

The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 

When  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown; 
*  *  <=  *  *  * 

3.  The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 

Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarclis  tremble  in  their  capitals  ; 

The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 

Their  cla.j  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  v/ar ; 

These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar, 

4.  Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee  — 

Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  —  what  are  they? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  Avere  free, 

And  many  a  tyrant  since  ;  their  shores  obey 

The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage  ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts  :  —  not  so  thou. 

Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play  — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  thy  azure  brow  — 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

5.  Thou  glorious  mirror,  vvhere  the  Almignty's  form 

Glasses  itself  in  tempests  ;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed  —  in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 

Dark  heaA-ing  ;  —  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime 
The  image  of  Eternity —  the  throne 

Of  the  Invisible  ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made  ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee  —  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

Cl  0  E  s  T  I  o  N  s  .  —  1.   What  is  the  society  which  exists  where  none 
intrmlesl      2.   What    is    meant   by   "oak   levio.thans T'      3.   How  is  the 
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ocean  the  image  of  eternity  1     4.  Where  is  Trafalgar,  and  for  what  is  it 
celebrated  1     5.  Where  were  Assyria,  Rome,  Greece,  and  Carthage  1 

Errors.  —  1.  Rap-ler  for  rap-ture ;  'sprcss  for  ex-press ;  2.  rune  for 
ru-in ;  mo-munt  for  mo-ment ;  bub-blin'  for  bub-bling ;  3.  ar-my-munce  for 
arm-a-ments ;  4.  Car-thig'  for  Car-thage ;  5.  i'tn-if  for  im-age. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Rapture,  intrudes ;  2.  control, 
wrecks ,  uncoffined ;  3.  q[uake,  capitals,  flake ;  4.  empires,  realms ;  5.  mirror. 


LESSON    LX 


Rule.  —  When  two  or  more  consonants  come  together,  let  the  pupil 
be  careful  to  sound  every  one  distinctly. 

Exercises  under  the  Rule. — It  exists  every  where.  Thou  smootfCst  his 
rugged  path.  Thou  soJ^st  upon  thy  throne.  Do  you  see  the  birds^  nests  1 
Thou  caWst  in  vain.      Alkaline  earths. 


SPELL     AND     DEFINE 

3.    Tab'-er-na-cle,  71.  a  temporary  haMta-  (8.  Pre-sump'-tu-ous,  a.  bold,  rash. 

tion.  j  Do-min'-ion,  n.  power,  controlling  in- 

5.    Test'-i-mo-ny,  n.  solemn  declaration.  I  flueuce. 

Stat'-utes,  n.  written  laws.  ) 


Nature  and  Revelation. — Bibk. 

1.  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  ol  God; 
And  the  firmament  showeth  his  handywork. 
Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 

And  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge. 

2.  There  is  no  speech  nor  language, 
Where  their  voice  is  not  heard. 

Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth, 
And  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

3.  In  them  hath  he  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun, 
Which  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber, 
And  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race. 

4.  His  going  forth  is  from  the  end  of  the  heaven, 
And  his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it: 

And  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereot 
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5.  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  convertmg  the  soul: 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple, 
The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart. 

6.  The  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  [he  eyes. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  for  ever: 

The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether, 

7.  More  to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine . 

gold  ; 
-  Sweeter  alsa  than  honey -and  the  honey-comb. 
Moreover  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned: 
And  in  keeping  of  them_  there  is  great  reward. 

8.  Who  can  understand  his  errors  ? 
Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults. 

Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous  sins ; 
Let  them  not  have  dominion  over  me. 

9.  Then  shall  I  be  upright, 

And  I  shall  be  innocent  from  the  great  transgression. 

Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart, 

Be  acceptable  in  thy  sight, 

O  Lord,  my  strength,  and  my  redeemer ! 

Gl  u  E  s  T  I  o  N  s . —  1.  What  is  the  character  of  God,  as  exhibited  by 
the  works  of  nature  ?  2.  What  is  the  character  and  influence  of  the 
law  of  God  1      3.  How  can  a  man  be  kept  from  sin "? 

Errors.  —  1.  Fir-moment  for  fir-ma-ment ;  2.  ware  for  where ; 
3.  chamin-ber  for  cham-ber,  (pro.  choAvi-ber) ;  5.  per-fec^  for  per-fect ;  con- 
vart-en  for  con-vert-ing ;  sta-choois  for  stat-utes ;  9.  in-ner-sunt  for  in-no-cent. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Firmament,  handy  work ;  3.  bride- 
groom, chamber ;  4.  circuit ;  5.  converting ;  6.  enduring,  judgments ;  8.  er- 
rors ;  9.  transgression,  meditation,  acceptable,  redeemer. 


LE  S  S  ON   LXI.  /       / 


Rule.  —  Be  careful  to  notice  every  commaTand  *stop  long  enough 
to  take  breath. 


SPELLANDDEFINE 
In-teg'-ri-ty,  n.  honesty  of  purpose.        i  7.    Mea'-ger,  a.  poor ;  Jitft  it  means  smaXL 
g,    A-lac'-ri-ty,  7?.  cheerfu!  readiness.  scanty. 

E-las'-tic,  a.  rebounding,  springing  Stream'-Iet.  n.  a  little  stream,  a  brook, 

back  Im-ped'-i-ment,  n.  hinderance. 

4.  Vi-cis'-si-tude,  71.  change.  L^'^'-  1        Hav'-oek,  n.  wide  destruction. 

5.  Pcni'-pu-lous,  a.  careful,  nicely  doubt-  j         Ca-reer', «.  course.. 
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Decisive  IntegPv-ity.  —  Wirt. 

1.  The  man  who  is  so  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his  in- 
tentions, as  to  be  wilbVig  to  open  his  bosom  to  the  inspection  of 
the  world,  is  in  possession  of  one  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  a  de- 
cided character.  The  course  of  such  a  man  will  be  firm  and 
steady,  because  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  world,  and  is 
sure  of  the  approbation  and  support  of  heaven.  V/hile  he,  who 
is  conscious  of  secret  and  dark  designs,  which,  if  known,  woula 
blast  him,  is  perpetually  shrinking  and  dodging  from  public  ob- 
servation, and  is  afraid  of  all  around,  and  much  more  of  all 
above  him. 

2.  Such  a  man  may,  mdeed,  pursue  his  iniquitous  plans, 
steadily ;  he  may  waste  himself  to  a  skeleton  in  the  guilty  pur- 
suit ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  pursue  them  with  the  same 
health-inspiring  confidence,  and  exulting  alacrity,  with  him  who 
feels,  at  every  step,  that  he  is  in  the  pursuit  of  honest  ends,  by 
honest  means.  The  clear,  unclouded  brow,  the  open  counte- 
nance, the  brilliant  eye,  which  can  look  an  honest  man  stead- 
fsLStlj,  yet  courteously,  in  the  face,  the  heahhfully  beating  heart, 
and  the  firm,  elastic  step,  belong  to  him  whose  bosom  is  free 
from  guile,  and  who  Imows  that  all  his  purposes  are  pure  and 
right. 

3.  Why  should  such  a  man  falter  in  his  course  1  He  may 
be  slandered ;  he  may  be  deserted  by  the  world ;  but  he  has 
that  within  which  will  keep  him  erect,  and  enable  him  to  move 
onward  in  his  course,  Avith  his  eyes  fixed  on  heaven,  which  he 
loiows  will  not  desert  him. 

4.  Let  your  first  step,  then,  in  that  discipline  which  is  to  give 
you  decision  of  character,  be  the  heroic  determination  to  be 
honest  men,  and  to  preserve  this  character  through  every  vicis- 
situde of  fortune,  and  in  every  relation  which  connects  you 
with  society.  I  do  not  use  this  phrase,  "  honest  men,"  in  the 
narrow  sense  merely  of  meetmg  your  pecuniary  engagements, 
and  paying  your  debts  ;  for  this  the  common  pride  of  gentle- 
men will  constrain  you  to  do. 

5.  I  use  it  in  its  larger  sense  of  discharging  all  your  duties, 
both  public  and  private,  both  open  and  secret,  with  the  m_ost 
scrupulous,  heaven-attesting  integrity ;  in  that  sense,  farther, 
which  drives  from  the  bosom  all  little,  dark,  crooked,  sordid,  de- 
basing considerations  of  self,  and  substitutes  ki  their  place  a 
bolder,  loftier,  and  nobler  spirit;  one  that  will  dispose  you  to 
consider  yourselves  as  born,  not  so  much  for  yourselves,  as  for 
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your  country,  and  your  fellow  creatures,  and  which  will  lead 
you  to  act,  on  every  occasion,  sincerely,  justly,  generously,  mag- 
nanimously. 

6.  There  is  a  moialiiy  on  a  larger  sccilej  perfectly  consistent 
with  a  just  attention  to  your  o\vn  affairs,  which  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  neglect:  a  generous  expansion,  a  proud  ele 
vation  and  conscious  greatness  of  character,  which  is  the  bcs 
preparation  for  a  decided  course,  in  every  situation  into  which 
you  can  be  thrown ;  and  it  is  to  this  high  and  noble  tone  of 
character  that  I  would  have  you  to  aspire. 

7.  I  would  not  have  you  to  resemble  those  weak  and  meager 
streamlets,  which  lose  their  direction  at  every  petty  impediment 
which  presents  itself,  and  stop,  and  turn  back,  and  creep  around, 
and  search  out  every  little  charmel  through  which  they  may 
wiad  their  feeble  and  sickly  course.  Nor  yet  would  I  have  you 
resem_ble  the  headlong  torrent  that  carries  havock  in  its  mad 
career. 

8.  But  I  would  have  you  like  the  ocean,  that  noblest  emblem 
of  majestic  decision,  which,  in  the  calmest  hour,  still  heaves  its 
resistless  might  of  waters  to  the  shore,  filling  the  heavens,  day 
and  night,  with  the  echoes  of  its  sublime  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  tossing,and  sporting,  on  its  bed,  with  an  imperial 
consciousness  of  strength  that  laughs  at  opposition.  It  is  this 
depth,  and  weight,  and  power,  and  purity  of  character,  that  I 
would  have  you  to  resemble  ;  and  I  would  have  you,  like  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  to  become  the  purer  by  your  own  action. 


(Questions  .  —  1.  What  is  the  effect  of  conscious  rectitude  upon 
a  man?  2.  The  effect  of  the  want  of  if?  3.  What  then  should  be  the 
first  step  in  the  attainment  of  decision  of  character'?  4.  In  what  two 
senses  may  we  be  considered  "honest  men?"  5.  With  what  beautiful 
metaphor  does  this  piece  close'? 

E  R  R  o  RS . — 1.  Stid-dy  for  stead-y ;  ap-prub-ba-timi  for  ap-pro-ba-tion; 
4.  dis-ci-plyne  for  dis-ci-pline,  (pro.  dis-ci-plin) ;  paifv]  for  pay-ing  ;  5.  scru- 
p'lous  for  scru-pu-lous ;  snb-sfutes  for  sub-sti-tutes ;  7.  d^rec-tion  or  dur- 
rec-tion  for  di-rec-tion  ;  chari'l  for  chan-nel ;  tor-runt  for  tor-rent;  hav-iic 
for  hav-ock ;  career  for  ca-reer ;  8.  dec-ler-oAion  for  dec-la-ra-tion  ;  op-iis-i- 
tion  for  op-po-si-tion. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Approbation  ;  2.  confidence,  cour- 
teously; 3.  slandered;  4.  discipline,  pecuniary;  5.  heaven-attesting,  mag- 
nanimonsly  ;  6.  aspire ;  7.  direction,  channel ;  8.  majestic,  imperial,  con- 
sciousness, opposition. 
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LESSON    LXII.4^  T 


R  u  L  E  .  -r—  Do  not  let  the  voice  grow  weaker  at    the  last  words  of  a 
sentence. 


SPELL      AND      DEFINE 

I.    Pro-pel', ».  to  push  forward.       [gir.es.  |         Mi-nu'-tise,  n  the  smaller  particulars. 
3.    En-gin-eer',  n.  one  who  manages  en-      '      — 

Steam'-gage,  n.  something  which  mea- 
sures the  force  of  tlie  steam. 

Scru'-ti-ni-zes.  v.  examines  closely. 

4  Pon'-der-ous,  a.  very  heavy. 
Pis'-ton,  n.  a  short  cylinder  used  in 

pumps  and  engines. 

5  Com'-pli-ca-ted,  a.  intricate. 


Fric'-tion,  n.  rubbing.  [tion. 

10.  Mo-ment'-um,  n.  the  quantity  of  mo- 
ll. Sym'-bol,  n.  type  or  emblem. 

Res-er-voir',  n.  (pro.  rez-er-vwor'),  a 
large  basin  or  cistern  for  holding 
water  \here  used  figuratively. 
13.  Sus-rep-ti-bil'-i-ties,   n.    capacity    for 
receiving  impressions. 


The  Steam  Boat  Trial.— Abbott. 

1.  The  Bible  every  where  conve^rs  the  idea  that  this  life  is 
not  our  home,  but  a  state  of  probation,  that  is,  of  trial  a?id  disci' 
pline,  which  is  intended  to  prepare  us  for  another.  In  order 
that  all,  even  the  ^j-oungest  of  my  readers,  may  understand  what 
is  meant  by  this,  I  shall  illustrate  it  by  some  familiar  examples, 
drawn  from  the  actual  business  of  life. 

2.  When  a  large  steamboat  is  built,  with  the  intention  of  hav- 
ing her  employed  upon  the  waters  of  a  great  river,  she  must  be 
proved  before  put  to  service.  Before  trial,  it  is  somew^bat  doubt- 
ful whether  she  will  succeed.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely certain  whether  her  machinery  will  work  at  all.  There 
may  be  some  flaw  in  the  iron,  or  an  imperfection  in  som.e  part 
of  the  workmanship,  which  will  prevent  the  motion  of  her 
wheels.  Or  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  power  of  the  machinery 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  propel  her  through  the  water,  with 
such  force  as  to  overcome  the  current ;  or  she  may,  w^hen  broug-ht 
to  encounter  the  rapids  at  some  narrow  passage  in  the  stream, 
not  be  able  to  force  her  way  against  their  resistance. 

3.  The  engineer,  therefore,  resolves  to  try  her  in  all  these 
respects,  that  her  security  and  her  power  may  be  properly  provf.d 
before  she  is  intrusted  with  her  valuable  cargo  of  human  lives. 
He  cautiously  builds  a  fire  under  her  boiler ;  he  watches  with 
eager  interest  the  rising  of  the  steam-gage,  and  scrutinizes  every 
part  of  the  machinery,  as  it  gradually  comes  under  the  control 
of  the  tremendous  power,  which  he  is  apprehensively  applying. 
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4.  With  what  interest  does  he  observe  the  first  stroke  of  the 
ponderous  piston  I — and  when,  at  length,  the  fastenings  of  the 
boat  are  let  go,  and  the  motion  is  communicated  to  the  wheels, 
and  the  mighty  mass  siowly  moves  away  from  the  wharf,  how 
deep  and  eager  an  interest  does  he  feel  in  all  her  movemeuts, 
and  in  every  indication  he  can  discover  of  her,  future  success  ! 

5.  The  engine,  however,  works  imperfectly,  as  eA^ciy  one 
must  on  its  first  trial ;  and  the  object  in  this  experiment  is  not  to 
gratify  idle  curiosity,  by  seeing  that  she  will  move,  but  to  dis- 
cover and  remedy  every  little  imperfection,  and  to  rem.ove  every 
obstacle  which  prevents  more  entire  success.  For  this  purpose, 
you  will  see  our  engineer  examining,  most  minutely  and  most 
attentively,  every  part  of  her  complicated  machinery.  The 
crowd  on  the  wharf  may  be  simply  gazing  on  her  majestic  pro- 
gress, as  she  mxoves  off  from  the  shore,  but  the  engineer  is  with- 
in, looking  with  faithful  examination  into  all  the  minutise  of  the 
motion. 

6.  He  scrutinizes  the  action  of  every  lever  and  the  friction  of 
every  joint ;  here,  he  oils  a  bearing,  there,  he  tightens  a  nut ;  one 
part  of  the  machinery  has  too  much  plaj'-,  and  he  confines  it— 
another,  too  much  friction,  and  he  loosens  it ;  now,  he  stops  the 
engine,  now,  reverses  her  motion,  and  again,  sends  the  boat  for- 
ward m  her  course.  He  discovers,  perhaps,  some  great  im- 
provement of  which  she  is  susceptible,  and  when  he  returns  lo 
the  wharf  and  has  extinguished  her  fire,  he  orders  from  the  ma- 
chine-shop the  necessary  alteration. 

7.  The  next  day  he  puts  his  boat  to  the  trial  again,  and  she 
glides  over  the  water  more  smoothly  a,nd  swiftly  than  before. 
The  jar  Avhich  he  had  noticed  is  gone,  and  the  friction  reduced ; 
the  beams  play  more  smoothly,  and  the  alteration  which  he  has 
made  produces  a  more  equable  motion  in  the  shaft,  or  gives 
greater  effect  to  the  stroke  of  the  paddles  upon  the  water. 

8.  When  at  length  her  motion  is  such  as  to  satisfy  him,  upon 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  river,  he  turns  her  course,  we  A\alJ: 
imagine,  toward  the  rapids,  to  see  hov/  she  will  sustain  a  greater 
trial.  As  he  increases  her  steam,  to  give  her  pov/er  to  over- 
come the  new  force  with  which  she  has  to  contend,  he  watches, 
with  eager  interest,  her  boiler,  inspects  the  gage  and  the  safety- 
valves,  and,  from  her  movements  under  the  increased  pressure 
of  her  steam,  he  receives  suggestions  for  further  improvements, 
or  for  precautions  Avhich  will  insure  greater  safety. 

9.  These  he  executes,  and  thus  he  perhaps  goes  on  for  many 
days,  or  even  weeks,  trying  and  examining,  for  the  purpose  of 
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improvement,  every  working  of  that  mighty  power,  to  which  he 
knows  hundreds  of  lives  are  soon  to  be  intrusted.  This  now  is 
probation — trial  for  the  sake  of  improvement.  And  what  are 
its  resuks  ?  Why,  after  this  course  has  been  thoroughly  and 
faithfully  pursued,  this  floating  palace  receives  upon  her  broad 
deck,  and  in  her  carpeted  and  curtained  cabins,  her  four  or  five 
hundred  passengers,  who  pour  along,  in  one  long  procession  of 
happy  groups,  over  the  bridge  of  planks ;  —  father  and  son- 
mother  and  children — young  husband  and  Avife  —  all  with  im- 
plicit confidence,  trusting  themselves  and  their  dearest  interests 
to  her  power. 

10.  See  her  as  she  sails  away  — how  beautiful  and  yet  how 
pGv/erful  are  all  her  motions !  That  beam  glides  up  and  down 
gently  and  smoothly  in  its  grooves,  and  yet  gentle  as  it  seems, 
hundreds  of  horses  could  not  hold  it  still ;  there  is  no  apparent 
violence,  but  every  movement  is  with  irresistible  power.  How 
graceful  is  her  form,  and  jret  hov/  mighty  is  the  momentum  with 
which  she  presses  on  her  way. 

11.  Loaded  with  life,  and  herself  the  very  symbol  of  life  and 
power,  she  seems  something  ethereal — unreal,  which,  ere  we 
look  again,  will  have  vanished  away.  And  though  she  has 
within  her  bosom  a  furnace  glowing  with  furious  fires,  and  a 
reservoir  of  death — the  elements  of  most  dreadful  ruin  and  con- 
flagration—of destruction  the  most  complete,  and  agony  the  most 
unutterable  5  and  though  her  strength  is  equal  to  the  united  en- 
ergy of  two  thousand  men,  she  restrains  it  all, 

12.  She  was  constructed  by  genius,  and  has  been  tried  and 
improved  by  fidelity  and  skill;  and  one  man  governs  and  con- 
trols her,  stops  her  and  sets  her  in  motion,  turns  her  this  way 
and  that,  as  easily  and  certainly  as  the  child  guides  the  gentle 
lamb.  She  walks  over  the  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  her 
rout,  without  rest  and  without  fatigue  ;  and  the  passengers,  who 
have  slept  in  safety  in  their  berths,  with  destruction  by  water 
Avithout,  and  by  fire  within,  defended  only  by  a  plank  from  the 
one,  and  by  a  sheet  of  copper  from  the  other,  land  at  the  appoint- 
ed time  in  safety. 

1 3.  My  reader,  you  have  within  you  susceptibilities  and  pow- 
ers, of  which  you  have  little  present  conception,  energies,  which 
are  hereafter  to  operate  in  producing  fullness  of  enjoyment  or 
horr')rs  of  suffering,  of  which  you  now  can  form  scarcely  a  con- 
jecture. You  are  now  on  trial.  God  wishes  you  to  prepare 
yourself  for  safe  and  happy  action.  He  wishes  you  to  look 
within,  to  examine  the  complicated  movements  of  your  hearts  to 
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detect  what  is  wrong,  to  modify  what  needs  change  and  to  rec- 
tify every  irregular  motion. 

14.  You  go  out  to  try  your  moral  powers  upon  the  stream 
of  active  life,  and  then  return  to  retirement,  to  improve  what  is 
right  and  remedy  what  is  vinrong.  Renewed  opportunities  of 
moral  practice  are  given  3'-ou,  that  you  may  go  on  from  strength 
to  strength,  until  every  part  of  that  complicated  moral  machinery, 
of  which  the  human  heart  consists,  will  work  tis  it  ought  to 
work,  and  is  prepared  to  accomplish  the  mighty  purposes  for  _ 
which  your  powers  are  designed.  You  are  on  trial — on  proha- 
tion  now.  You  will  enter  upon  active  service  in  another 
world. 


GluESTiONS.  —  1.  How  does  the  Bible  consider  this  life  1  2. 
"What  is  a  state  of  probation?  3.  "What  is  a  steamboat  1  4.  Who  in-  Jtf^- 
vented  if?  5,  "Was  Robert  Fulton  an  American?  6.  What  is  meant 
by  proving  a  steamboat '?  7.  What  is  the  use  of  doing  thisl  8.  Is  there 
any  resemblance  between  man  and  a  steamboat  7  9.  If  this  life  is  our 
state  of  probation,  what  will  a  future  state  of  existence  be  1  10,  What 
difference  is  there  between  man's  probation  before  the  "fall"  and  man's 
probation  now  ? 

Errors.  —  1,    'Lus-trate  for  il-lus-trate ;   3.  b^dl^s  for  builds  ;  bi-  j 

ler  for  boil-er  ;   5.  in-gin    for  en-gine     (pro.  en-gin  )  ;   ex-am-nin  for  ex-  "i 

am-in-ing  ;    in-gi-neer   for   en-gin-eer ;    6. ''sept-i-ble   for  sus-cep-ti-ble;   8.  } 
^maj-ine  for  im-ag-ine ;  12.  gov-uns  for  gov-erns;  14.  remedy  for  rem-e-dy. 

'*  Spell  AND  Defin  e. — 1.  Conveys,  probation,  discipline,  illus- 
trate ;  2.  meichinery,  workmanship,  sufficient ;  3.  security,  intrusted,  ap- 
prehensively ;  4.  communicated ;  5.  experiment,  examination  ;  6.  suscep- 
tible ;  7.  alteration,  shaft;  8.  inspects,  precautions;  9.  results,  implicit; 
10.  grooves,  11.  ethereal,  unutterable;  12.  constructed,  fatigue;  13.  mod- 
ify, rectify;    14.  remedy,  accomplish. 


LESSON    LXIII.r>    ^ 


Rule.  —  Sound  the  vowels  correctly,  and  very  foU. 

Exercises  under  ike  Rule. — Prolong  the  sounds  of  those  vowels  which 
are  italicized  in  the  following  words  : — A-ge^  a^-vfe,  a-rm,  o-ld,  ourtf  ee  1, 
oo-ze,  h\i-oij,  i-sle. 
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SPELL    AND     DEFINE 


2.    Prec'-e-dent,  n.  something  that  serves 

for  an  example. 
4.    Procras-ti-na'-tion, n.  delay. 
11    Palm,  71.  victory. 

14  Driv'-el,  v.  to  be  foolish.  [sion. 

15  Re-ver'-sion,  n.  right  to  future  posses- 


18.  Vails,  n.  money  given  to  servants.  It 
here  means  that  which  may  be  spent 
for  pleasure.  This  iDord  is  obso- 
lete— that  is,  it  is  not  now  used, 

23.  Dil'-a-to-ry,  a.  slow,  delaying. 


5. 


10. 


15. 


20. 


25. 


30, 


PflDCJElASTINATION.  Young, 

Be  wise  to-day  ;  't  is  madness  to  defer  ; 

Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead; 

Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  gf  time  : 

Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled, 

And  to  the  m.ercies  of  a  moment,  leaves 

The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

If  not  so  frequent,  would  not  this  be  strange  ? 

That 't  is  so  frequent,  this  is  stranger  still. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 

The  palm,  that  all  men  are  about  to  live, 

Forever  on  the  brink  of  being  born. 

All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 

They  one  day  shall  not  drivel ;  and  their  pride 

On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise. 

At  least  their  own :  their  future  selves  applaud ; 

How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead! 

Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  is  folly's  vails ; 

That  lodged  m  fate's,  to  wisdom  they  consign  • 

The  thing  they  can  't  but  purpose,  they  postpone. 

'T  is  not  in  folly  not  to  scorn  a  fool ; 

And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 

All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man, 

And  that  through  every  stage  :  when  young  indeed, 

In  full  content,  we  sometimes  nobly  rest 

Unanxious  for  ourselves  ;  and  only  wish 

As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 

At  thirty,  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 

KJaows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan  ; 

At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay. 

Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve  ; 

In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 

Resolves  ;  and  re-resolves  ;  then  dies  the  same. 
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(Questions.  —  1.  "SVTiat  is  meant  by  procrastination ?  2.  Name 
some  of  the  evils  of  procrastination  1  3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  lines 
10,  11  and  127  4.  What,  of  all  things,  are  men  most  apt  to  defer?  5. 
Parse  "day,"  in  the  2d  line.  6.  Parse  ''that,"  in  the  24th  line.  7.  Parse 
"  sons,"  in  the  27th  line.  8.  Explain  the  inflections  from  the  15th  line 
through. 

Errors  . —  2.    Pre-ce'-dent  for  prec'-e-dent ;    9.  fre-quunt  for  fre- 
quent;   10.  nii-rac'-lous  for  mi-rac-ulous  ;    12.  be-in^  for  be-ing ;   13.  cam- 
pluvwniunt  for   com-pli-ment ;    17.   ex-ce-lent  or  ex-sluni   for  ex-cel-lent ; 
22.  source  for  scarce;  23.  di-la-to-ry  for  dil-a-to-ry;  28.  sus-pec^s  for  suc- 
[jects  ;  30.  in-fer-rnous  for  in-fa-mous. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Defer  ;  2.  fatal ;  7.  concerns,  eter- 
nal ;  10.  miraculous  ;  12.  brink  ;  13.  compliment ;  16,  applaud ;  19.  con- 
sign ;   20.  postpone ;   28.  suspects  ;   30.  infamous  ;   33.  re-resolves. 


LESSON    LXIV.    Q)   l-i 

Rule.  —  Be  careful  to  sound  the  r  clearly  in  words  like  the  fol- 
lowing :  Bard,  hard,  lard,  barb,  garb,  hear,  clear,  dear,  near,  tear,  arm, 
harm,  charm,  lord,  cord. 


SPELL    AND    DEFIME 


1.  De-void',  a.  destitute.  [pie. 

2.  Rec'-ti-tude,  n.  correctness  of  princi- 

4.  Vis'-ion,  n.  faculty  of  sight. 

5.  Cas'-u-al,  a.  accidental. 

(>.    Com'-plaJ  sance  (pro.  com'-pla-zancc), 
n.  obliging  treatment. 


8.  Fec'-u-lar,  ffl.  worldly. 

9.  Tam'-per,  v.  to  meddle  with  Impro- 

perly. 
11.  En-tail',  v.  to  fix  any  thing  inseparably 

upon  one's  children. 
13.  Pelf,  n.  money,  riches. 


Love  of  Applause.  —  Hawes. 

L  To  be  insensible  to  public  opinion,  or  to  the  estimation  in 
which  we  are  held  by  others,  indicates  an}^  thing,  rather  than  a 
good  and  generous  spirit.  It  is,  indeed,  the  mark  of  a  low  and 
worthless  character ;  devoid  of  principle,  and  therefore  devoid 
of  shame.  A  young  man  is  not  far  from  ruin,  when  he  can 
say,  without  blushing.  I  do  ri!  t  care  what  others  think  of  me. 

'2.  But  to  have  a  proper  regard  to  public  opinion,  is  one  thing; 
to  make  that  opinion  our  rule  of  action,  is  quite  another.  The 
one  we  may  cherish  consistently  with  the  purest  virtue,  and  the 


^ 
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most  unbending  rectitude  ;  the  other  we  cannot   adopt,  without 
an  utter  abandonment  of  principle  and  disregard  of  duty. 

3.  The  young  man  whose  great  aim  is  to  please,  who  makes 
the  opinion  and  favor  of  others  his  rule  and  motive  of  action, 
stands  ready  to  adopt  any  sentiments,  or  pursue  any  course  of 
conduct,  however  false  and  criminal,  provided  only  that  it  be 
popular. 

4.  In  every  emergency,  his  first  question  is,  what  will  my 
(L      companions,  what  will  the  world  tliink  and  say  of  me,  if  I  adopt 

*  this,  or  that  course  of  conduct  ?  Duty,  the  eternal  laws  of  rec- 
titude, are  not  thought  of  Custom,  fashion,  popular  favor: 
these  are  the  things,  that  fill  his  entire  vision,  and  decide  ever}'- 
question  of  opinion  and  duty. 

5.  Such  a  man  can  never  be  trusted ;  for  he  has  no  integrity, 
and  no  independence  of  mind,  to  obey  the  dictates  of  rectitude. 
He  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  casual  impulse  and  change  of  pop- 

^  ular  opinion ;  and  j'-ou  can  no  more  tell  whether  he  will  be 
'■     right  or  wrong  to-morrow,  than  you  can  predict  the  course  of 
the  wind,  or  what  shape  the  clouds  will  then  a^ssume. 

6.  And  what  is  the  usual  consequence  of  this  weak  and  fool- 
ish regard  to  the  opinions  of  men  1  What  the  end  of  thus  act- 
ing in  compliance  with  custom  in  opposition  to  one's  own  con- 
victions of  duty  1  It  is  to  lose  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the 
veiy  men  whom  you  thus  attempt  to  please.  Your  defect  of 
principle  and  hollow-hearted ness  are  easily  perceived  ;  and 
though  the  persons  to  whom  you  thus  sacrifice  your  conscience, 
may  affect  to  commend  your  complaisance,  you  maybe  assured, 
that,  inwardly,  they  despise  you  for  it. 

7.  Young  men  hardly  commit  a  greater  mistake,  than  to 
think  of  gaining  the  esteem  of  others,  by  yielding  to  their  wish- 
es contrary  to  their  o\^ti  sense  of  duty.  Such  conduct  is  al- 
ways morally  wrong,  and  rarely  fails  to  deprive  one,  both  of 
self-respect  and  the  respect  of  others. 

8.  It  is  very  common,  for  young  men,  just  commencing 
business,  to  imagine  that,  if  they  would  advance  their  secular 
interests,  they  must  not  be  very  scrupulous  in  binding  themselves 
down  to  the  strict  rules  of  rectitude.  They  must  conform  to 
custom  ;  and  if,  in  buying  and  selling,  they  sometimes  say  things 
that  are  not  true,  and  do  the  things  that  are  not  honest ;  why, 
their  neighbors  do  the  same  ;  and  verily,  there  is  no  getting 
along  without  it.  There  is  so  much  competition  and  rivalry, 
that,  to  be  strictly  honestyeind  yet  succeed  in  business,  is  out  of 
the  question. 
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9.  Now,  if  it  were  indeed  so,  I  would  say  to  a  young  man ; 
then,  quit  your  business.  Better  dig,  and  beg  too,  than  to  tam- 
per with  conscience,  sin  against  God,  and  lose  your  soul. 

10.  But,  is  it  so? --is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  succeed  in 
business,  that  you  should  adopt  a  standard  of  morals,  more  lax 
and  pliable,  than  the  one  placed  before  you  in  the  Bible  ?  Per- 
haps for  a  time,  a  rigid  adherence  to  rectitude  might  bear  hard 
upon  you  ;  but  how  would  it  be  in  the  end  ?  Possibly,  your 
neighbor,  by  being  less  scrupulous  than  yourself,  may  invent  a 
more  expeditious  way  of  acquiring  a  fortune.  If  he  is  willing 
to  violate  the  dictates  of  conscience  ,  to  lie  and  cheat,  and  tramHf 
pie  on  the  rules  of  justice  and  honesty,  he  may,  indeed,  get  the'" 
start  of  vou,  and  rise  suddenly  to  wealth  and  distinction. 

11.  B'ut  vrould  you  en^^^  him  his  riches,  or  be  willing  to 
place  yourself  in  his  situation  ?  Sudden  wealth,  especially 
when  obtained  by  dishonest  means,  rarely  fails  of  bringing  with  . 
it  sudden  ruin.  Those  who  acquire  it,  are  of  course  beggared 
in  their  morals,  and  are  often,  very  soon,  beggared  in  property. 
Their  riches  are  corrupftd ;  and  while  they  bring  the  curse  of 
God  on  their  immediate  possessors,  they  usually  entail  misery 
and  ruin  upon  their  families. 

12.  If  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  strict  integrity  is  not  always 
the  shortest  way  to  success  ;  is  it  not  the  surest,  the  happiest,  and 
the  best  ?  A  young  man  of  thorough  integrity  may,  it  is  true, 
find  it  difficult,  in  the  midst  of  dishonest  competitors,  and  rivals, 
to  start  m  his  business  or  profession ;  but  how  long,  ere  he  will 
surmount  every  difficulty,  draw  around  hun  patrons  and  friends, 
and  rise  in  the  confidence  and  support  of  all  who  know  him  7 

13.  What,  if,  in  pursuing  this  course,  you  should  not,  at  the 
close  of  life,  have  so  much  money  by  a  few  hm:idred  dollars  ? 
Will  not  a  fair  character,  an  approving  conscience,  and  an  apr 
proving  God,  be  an  abundant  compensation  for  this  little  defi- 
ciency of  pelf?   . 

14.  O  there  is  an  hour  comuQg,  when  one  whisper  of  an  ap- 
proving  mind,  one  smile  of  an  approving  God,  will  be  accounted 
of  m-ore  value  than  the  wealth  of  a  thousand  worlds  like  this. 
In  that  hour,  my  yoimg  friends,  nothing  will  sustain  you  but  the 
consciousness  of  having  been  governed  in  life  by  worthy  and 
good  principles. 


Q,UE  STICKS  . —  1.   What  must  be  said  of  a  total  disregard  of 
public*  opinion  in  a  young  man  ?      2.  What  is  the  eflFect  of  making  pnb- 
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iic -opinion  the  rule  of  life'?      3.  \Vhat  erroneous  opinion  respecting  strict 
hoii/esty  is  common  1      4.  Is  it  a  well  founded  opinion  1 
5.  Explain  the  inflections  in  the  last  five  paragraphs. 

Errors,  — 1.  Gen^-rous  for  gen-e-rous ;  2.  ud-opt  for  a-dopt; 
3.  Tool  for  rule ;  pur-soo  for  pur-sue ;  4.  itv-tire  for  en-tire ;  6.  ful-lish  for 
fool-ish ;  soy-cri-Jis  or  sac-ri-jis  for  sac-ri-fice,  (pro.  sac-re-fize) ;  coTH^plm'- 
suTice  for  com'-plai-sance ;  7>  CGti-try  for  con-tra-ry  ;  8.  sec-e-lur  for  sec-u- 
lar;   II.  sv^d'n   for  sud-den;  (See  Lesson  XXXV.      Errors.      Note.) 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Insensible  ;  2.  consistently  ;  3.  cri- 
minal ;  4.  emergency ;  5.  integrity,  impulse ;  6.  hollow-heartedness  J 
7.  deprive;  8.  scrupulous;  10.  standard,  adherence;  11.  corrupted; 
12.  patrons;  13.  compensation. 


LESSON    LXV. 


^> 


Rule.  —  Pronounce  the  consonant  sounds  very  distinctly. 

Example. — Prolong  the  sounds  of  those  consonants  that  are  italicized 
m  the  following  words :  Or-^,  ai-d,  3.-11,  ar-w,  ow-n,  so-ng,  raa-r,  sa-i;e, 
ama-^re. 


SPELL     AND     DEFINE 


A-ver'-sion,  n.  dislike. 

I'-ro-ny,  n.  language  intended  to  convey  a 
meaning  contrary  to  its  literaJ  signi- 
fication 


De-ris'-ion,  n.  the  act  of  laughing  at  in  con- 
tempt. 

In-com-pat'-i-ble,  a.  inconsistent,  that  can- 
not exist  together. 


Tit  toe.  Tat. — Miss  Edgeworih. 

Mrs.  Bolinghroke.—l  wish  I  knew  what  was  the  matter  with 
me  this  raoniiiig.  Y/hy  do  you  keep  the  newspaper  all  to  your- 
self, my  dear  V 

Mr.  Bolingbroke. — Here  it  is  for  you,  my  dear:  I  have  fin- 
ished it. 

Airs.  B. — -I  humbly  thank  you  for  giving  it  to  me  when  you 
have  done  with  it.  I  hate  stale  news.  Is  there  any  thing  in 
the  paper?  for  I  cannot  be  at  the  trouble  of  hunting  it. 

Mr.  5.— Yes,  my  dear  ;  there  are  the  marriages  of  two  of  our 
friends. 

Mrs.  5. -Who?  Who? 

Mr.  B. — Your  friend,  the  wddow  Nettleby,  to  her  cousin  John 
Nettleby. 

Mrs.  B. — Mrs.  Nettleby !     Dear !     But  why  did  you  tell  me  ? 
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Mr.  B. — Because  you  asked  me,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  B. — Oh,  but  it  is  a  hundred  times  pleasanter  to  read  the 
paragraph  one's  self.  One  loses  all  the  pleasure  of  the  surprise 
by  being  told.     Well,  whose  was  the  other  marriage  ? 

Mr.  B. — Oh,  my  dear,  I  will  not  tell  you ;  I  will  leave  yoii 
the  pleasure  of  the  surprise. 

Mrs.  B. — But  you  see  I  cannot  find  it.  How  provoking  you 
are,  my  dear  !   Do  pray  tell  me. 

Mr.  B. — Our  friend,  Mr.  Granby. 

Mrs.  B. — Mr.  Granby !  Dear  !  Why  did  not  you  make  me 
guess  ?  I  should  have  guessed  him  directly.  But  why  do  you 
call  him  our  friend  ?  I  am  sure  he  is  no  friend  of  mine,  nor 
ever  was.  I  took  an  aversion  to  him,  as  you  rerc.ember,  the. 
very  first  day  I  saw  him.     I  am  sure  he  is  no  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  B. — I  am  sorry  for  it,  my  dear :  but  I  hope  you  will  go 
and  see  Mrs.  Granby. 

Mrs.  B. — Not  I,  indeed,  my  dear.     Who  was  she  ? 

Mr.  5.~Miss  Cooke. 

Mrs.  B. — Cooke !  But  there  are  so  many  Cookes — Can't 
you  distinguish  her  any  way?     Has  she  no  Christian  name? 

Mr.  B. — Emma,  I  think.     Yes,  Emma. 

Mrs.  5.— Emma  Cooke! — No  ;  it  cannot  be  my  friend  Emma 
Cooke ;  for  I  am  sure  she  was  cut  out  for  an  old  maid. 

Mr.  jB.— This  lady  seems  to  me  to  be  cut  out  for  a  good  wife. 

Mrs.  5.— May  be  so — I  am  sure  I'll  never  go  to  see  her. 
Pray,  my  dear,  how  came  you  to  see  so  much  of  her? 

3Ir.  B. — I  have  seen  very  little  of  her,  my  dear.  I  only  saw 
her  two  or  three  times  before  she  was  married. 

Mrs.  B. — Then,  my  dear,  how  could  you  decide  that  she  was 
cut  out  for  a  good  wife  ?  I  am  sure  you  could  not  judge  of  her 
by  seeing  her  only  two  or  three  times,  and  before  she  was 
married. 

Mr.  B. — Indeed,  my  love,  that  is  a  very  just  observation. 

Mrs.  B. — I  understand  that  compliment  perfectly,  and  thank 
you  for  it,  my  dear.  I  must  own  I  can  bear  any  thing  better 
than  irony. 

Mr.  jB.— Irony !  my  dear,  I  v/as  perfectly  in  earnest. 

Mrs.  B. — Yes,  yes  ;  in  earnest — so  I  perceive — I  may  natu- 
rally be  dull  of  apprehension,  but  my  feelings  are  quick  enough ; 
1  comprehend  too  w^ell.  Yes — it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  a 
woman  before  marriage,  or  to  guess  what  sort  of  a  wife  she  will 
make.  I  presume  you  speak  from  experience ;  you  have  been 
•  disappointed  yourself,  and  repent  your  choice. 
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Mr.  B. — My  dear,  what  did  I  say  that  was  like  this  1  Upon 
my  word,  I  meant  no  such  thing.  I  really  w^as  not  thinking  of 
you  in  the  least. 

Mrs.  3. — No — you  never  think  of  me  now.  I  can  easily  be- 
lieve that  you  were  not  thinking  of  me  in  the  least. 

Mr.  J5.— But  I  said  that,  only  to  prove  to  you  that  I  could  not 
be  thinking  ill  of  you,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  B. — But  I  would  rather  that  you  thought  ill  of  me,  than 
that  you  did  not  think  of  me  at  all. 

Mr.  B. — Well,  my  dear,  I  will  even  think  ill  of  you,  if  that 
will  please  you, 

Mrs.  B.—Do  you  laugh  at  me?  When  it  comes  to  this,  1 
am  wretched  indeed.  Never  man  laughed  at  the  woman  he 
loved.  As  long  as  you  had  the  slightest  remains  of  love  for 
me,  you  could  not  make  me  an  object  of  derision:  ridicule  and 
love  are  incompatible — absolutely  incompatible.  Well,  I  have 
done  my  best,  my  very  best,  to  make  you  happy,  but  in  vain.  I 
see  I  am  not  cut  out  to  be  a  good  w^ife.  Happy,  happy  Mrs. 
Gran  by ! 

Mr.  B. — Happy,  I  hope  sincerely,  that  she  will  be  with  my 
friend ;  but  my  happiness  m^ust  depend  on  you,  my  love ;  so,  for 
my  sake,  if  not  for  your  own,  be  composed,  and  do  not  torment 
yourself  with  such  fancies. 

Mrs.  B. — I  do  wonder  whether  this  Mrs.  Granby  is  really 
that  Miss  Em^ma  Cooke.  I'll  go  and  see  her  directl^r;  see  her 
1  must. 

Mr.  B. — I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,  my  dear ;  for  I  am  sure  a 
visit  to  his  wife  will  give  my  friend  Granby  real  pleasure. 

Mrs.  B. — I  promise  you,  my  dear,  I  do  not  go  to  give  him 
pleasure  or  you  either,  but  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity. 


Q,  u  E  .s  T  I  o  N  s  .  —  1.  What  traits  of  temper  or  feeling  doesMrc;.  B. 
display  1  2.  Why  is  it  particularly  unwise  for  a  husband  or  wife  to 
speak  to  each  other  in  an  unfriendly  manner'?  3.  What  is  the  best  meth- 
od of  replying  to  angry  words  ?  4.  What  w^ill  generally  be  tlie  effect 
of  kind  answers  1 

Errors.  —  Snp-J'rise  for  sur-prise  ;  di-rcd-ly  for  di-rect-ly ;  uv-er- 
sion  for  a-ver-sion  ;  com-pll-rmn  "■  for  cora-pli-ment ;  ■per-smne  for  pre-sume; 
reel-ly     for    re-al-ly ;     sl'ght-es'  for  siight-est ;    cu-ros-i-iy  for  cu-ri-os-i-ty. 

S  p  E  f,  L  AND  Define.  —  Newspaper,  finisned,  pn.rn graphs, 
provoking,  remember,  distinguish,  compliment,  perfectly,  apprehension,  ex- 
perience, disappointed,  curiosity. 
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LESSON    LXVI. 


Rule.  —  Let  each  pupil  in  the  class  observe  and  mention  every  syl- 
lable that  is  not  sounded  as  each  one  reads. 


SPELL    AND     DEFINE 


1.  Mu'-ses,K.  aname  given,  in  the  fables 

of  the  ancients,  to  nine  sisters,  who 
were  supposed  to  preside  over  poe- 
try and  music.  [tattles. 
Gos'-sip,  71.  one  that  goes  aliout  and 

2.  Busk'-in-ed,    a.  here  used  for  tragic, 

dignified. 
15.  Guaint,  a.  odd,  fanciful. 
De-vice,'  n.  contrivance. 


18.  Un-wont'-ed,  a.  unaccustomed. 
25.  Dis-as'-ters,  n.  unfortunate  events. 
31.  Not'-a-ble,  a.  industrious,  careful,  [aln 
33.  Welk'-in,  n.  the  sky,  the  region  of  tho 
39.  Ini-per'-vi-ous,  a.  not  to  be  penetrated. 
49.  Stint'-ed,  0.  limited,' restrained. 
71.  Elfin,  a.  relating  to  a  fairy  or  evil 
spirit.  [loons. 

82.  Mon-gol'-fier,  n.  the  inventor  of  beil- 


Washing   Day. — Mrs.  Barbauld. 

1.  The  Muses  are  turned  gossips ;  they  have  lost 
The  buskined  step,  and  clear  high-sounding  phrase, 
Language  of  Gods.     Come  then,  domestic  Muse, 
In  slip-shod  measure  loosely  prattling  on 
5.  Of  farm  or  orchard,  pleasant  curds  and  cream, 
Or  drowning  flies,  or  shoe  lost  hi  the  mire 
By  little  whimpering  boy,  with  rueful  face; 
Come,  Muse,  and  sing  the  dreaded  Washing- Day. 
Ye  who  beneath  the  yoke  of  Avedlock  bend, 

10.  With  bowed  soul,  full  well  ye  know  the  day 

Which  week,  smooth  siidmg  after  week,  brings  on 
Too  soon ; — for  to  that  da}^  nor  peace  belongs 
Nor  comfort ; — ere  the  first  gray  streak  of  dawn, 
The  red-armed  washers  come  and  chase  repose. 

15.  Nor  pleasant  smile,  nor  quaint  device  of  mirth, 
£'er  visited  that  day:  the  very  cat. 
From  the  wet  kitchen  scared,  and  reeking  hearth, 
Visits  the  parlor, — an  unwonted  guest. 
The  silent  breakfast-meal  is  soon  dispatched, 

20,  Uninterrupted,  save  by  anxious  looks 

Cast  at  the  lowering  sky,  if  sky  should  lower. 
From  that  last  evil,  O  preserve  us,  heavens ! 
For  should  the  skies  pour  down,  adieu  to  all 
Remams  of  quiet :  then  expect  to  hear 
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25.  Of  sad  disa&ters, — dirt  and  gravel  stains 

Hard  to  efface,  and  loaded  lines  at  once 

Snapped  short, — and  linen-horse  by  dog  thrown  down, 

And  all  the  petty  miseries  of  life. 

Saints  have  been  calm  while  stretched  upon  the  rack, 
30,  And  Guatimozin  smiled  on  burnmg  coals ; 

But  never  yet  did  housewife  notable 

Greet  with  a  smile  a  rainy  v.'ashing-day. 

— But  grant  the  Vv^elkin  fair,  require  not  thou 

Who  call'st  thyself  perchance  the  master  there, 
35.  Or  study  swept,  or  nicely  dusted  coat, 

Or  usual  'tendance  ;— ask  not,  indiscreet. 

Thy  stockings  mended,  though  the  yawning  rents 

Gape  wide  as  Erebus ;  nor  hope  to  &id 

Some  snug  recess  impervious  :  shouldst  thou  try 
40.  The  'customed  garden  walks,  thine  eye  shall  rue 

The  budding  fragrance  of  thy  tender  shrubs, 

Myrtle  or  rose,  all  crushed  beneath  the  weight 

Of  coarse  checked  apron, — with  impatient  hand 

Twitched  off  when  showers  impend:  or  crossing  lines 
45.  Shall  mar  thy  musings,  as  the  w^et  cold  sheet 

Flaps  in  th}-  face  abrupt.     Woe  to  the  friend 

Whose  evil  stars  have  urged  him  forth  to  claim, 

On  such  a  day, the  hospitable  rites! 

Looks,  blank  at  best,  and  stinted  courtesy, 
50.  Shall  he  receive.     Vainly  he  feeds  his  hopes 

With  dinner  of  roast  chickens,  savory  pie, 

Or  tart  or  pudding ; — pudding  he  nor  tart 

That  day  shall  eat:  nor,  though  the  husband  try, 

Mending  w4iat  can't  be  helped,  to  kindle  mirth 
55.  From  cheer  deficient,  shall  his  consort's  brow 

Clear  up  propitious: — the  unlucky  guest 

In  silence  dines,  and  early  slinks  an^ay. 

I  well  remember  when  a  child,  the  awe 

This  day  struck  into  me ;  for  then  the  maids, 
60.  I  scarce  knew  why,  looked  cross,  and  drove  me  from  them  ; 

Nor  soft  caress  could  I  obtain,  nor  hope 

Usual  hidulgences  ;  jelly  or  creams. 

Relic  of  costly  suppers,  and  set  by 

For  me  their  petted  one  ;  or  buttered  toast, 
65.  When  butter  was  forbid ;  or  thrilling  tale 

Of  ghost,  or  witch,  or  murder — so  I  went 

And  sheltered  me  beside  the  parlor  fire: 
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Tliere  my  dear  grandmother,  eldest  of  forms, 
Tended  the  little  ones,  and  watched  from  harm, 

70.  Anxiously  fond,  though  oft  her  spectacles 
•With  elfin  cunning  hid,  and  oft  the  pins 
Drawn  from  her  raveled  stockings,  might  have  soured 
One  less  indulgent. — 
At  intervals  my  mother's  voice  was  heard, 

75.  Urging  dispatch:  briskly  the  work  went  on. 
All  hands  employed  to  wash,  to  rinse,  to  wring, 
To  fold,  and  starch,  and  clap,  and  iron,  and  plait. 
Then  would  I  sit  me  down  and  ponder  much 
Why  washings  were.     Sometimes  through  hollow  bowl 

80.  Of  pipe  amused  we  blew,  and  sent  aloft 
The  floating  bubbles  ;  little  dreaming  then 
To  see,  Mongolfier,  thy  silken  ball 
Ride  buoyant  through  the  clouds — so  near  approach 
The  sports  of  children  and  the  toils  of  men. 


duESTiONs . — 1,  What  is  meant  by  the  "  Muses?"  2,  What  is 
meant  by  "  buskined  step  V  3.  Can  you  explain  the  reference  to  Gua- 
timozin  1  4.  The  allusion  to  Erebus  1  5.  What  is  meant  by  the  "silken 
baU,"  in  the  83(1  line  1 

Errors.  —  1.  Gos-sups  for  gos-sips  ;  5.  cuds  for  curds  ;  13.  com-fut 
for  com-fort ;  19.  breaJc-fas-meal  for  break- fast-meal ;  26.  ^foxe  for  ef-face ; 
39.  re'-cess  for  re-cess';  im-per-vous  for  im-per-vi-ous ;  63.  uhs-ly  for  cost-ly ; 
83.  boy-ant  for  buoy-ant,  (pro.  bicoy'-ant). 

Spell  and  Define  . — 4.  Prattling ;  7.  whimpering  ;  rueful ; 
17.  reeking;  26.  efface;  28.  miseries;  31.  housewife ;  37,  yav/ning ;  39. 
recess;  41.  fragrance;  46.  abrupt;  49.  courtesy;  56.  propitious;  62.  in- 
dulgences;  72.  raveled:   74.  intervals;   83.  buoyant. 


LESSON     LXVII. 


R  u  L  E  .^=^Be  careful  to  read  the  last  words  of  every  sentence  in  as 
full  and  loud  a  tone  as  the  iirst  part. 


SPELL    AND    DEFINE 

1.  Mar  V a- trt,is,  a,  wonderful.    '  |  5.     Ha'-ven,  n.  a  harbor,  a  place  whcra 

2.  Oi--dain  eti,  v  appointed,  established,    j  ships  can  lie  in  safety. 
Do-min  ion,  7,   supreme  authority.        \ 
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Select  Pae,agraphs.  —  Bible. 

1.  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  ;  call  upon  his  name ;  make 
known  his  deeds  among  the  people.  Sing  unto  him ;  sing 
psalms  unto  him  ;  talk  ye  of  all  his  wondrous  works.      Glory 

'  je  in  his  holy  name  ;  let  the  heart  of  them  rejoice  that  seek  the 
Lord.  Remember  his  marvelous  works  that  he  hath  done  ;  his 
wonders,  and  the  judgments  of  his  mouth. 

2.  O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the 
earth !  who  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens.  When  I 
consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers  ;  the  moon  and 
the  stars  w^hich  thou  hast  ordained  ;  what  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  ? 
For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lov/er  than  the  angels,  and  hast 
crowTied  him  v/ith  glory  and  honor.  Thou  m.adest  him  to 
have  dominion  over  the  work  of  thy  hands  ;  —  thou  has  put  all 
things  under  his  feet.  0  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy 
name  in  all  the  earth  ! 


3.  "  I  will  say  of  the  Lord,  he  is  my  refuge  and  my  fortress ; 
my  God  ;  in  him  will  I  trust."  —  "  Because  he  hath  set  his  love 
upon  me,  therefore  wdll  I  deliver  him :  I  will  set  him  on  high, 
because  he  hath  kno\^m  my  name.  He  shall  call  upon  me,  and 
I  will  answer  him ;  I  will  be  wdth  him  m  trouble  ;  I  will  de- 
liver him  and  honor  him.  With  long  life  will  I  satisfy  him, 
and  shew  him  my  salvation." 

4.  O  come,  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord,  let  us  heartily  rejoice 
in  the  strength  of  our  salvation.  Let  us  come  before  his  pres- 
ence with  thanksgiving,  and  show  ourselves  glad  in  him  with 
psalms.  For  the  Lord  is  a  great  God,  and  a  great  King  above 
all  Gods.  O  w'orship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  ;  let 
the  whole  earth  stand  in  awe  of  him.  For  he  cometh,  for  he 
cometh,  to  judge  the  earth  ;  and  with  righteousness  to  judge 
the  world,  and  the  people  with  his  truth. 

5.  Oh  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness  and 
his  wonderful  w^orks  to  the  children  of  men  !  They  that  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  d<3  business  in  great  waters ;  these 
see  the  worlsis  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep  For 
he  commandeth,  and  raiseth  the  stormy  wind,  which  liftetii  up 
the  waves  thereof.  They  mount  up  to  heaven  ;  they  go  down 
again  to  the  depths  ;  their  soul  is  melted  because  of  trouble ; 
they  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are 
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at  their  wit's  end.  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trou- 
ble, and  he  bringeth  them  out  of  their  distress.  He  maketh 
the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still.  Then 
they  are  glad  because  they  are  quiet ;  so  he  bringeth  them  to 
their  desired  haven.  Oh  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for 
his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men ! 

6.  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  ;  I  shall  not  want.  He  maketli 
me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures :  he  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  w^aters.     He  restoreth  my  soul :  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths 


of  rig-hteousness   for    his   name's  sake 


Yea,  though 


I  walk 


through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil : 
for  thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  m^e. 
Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine  ene- 
mies :  thou  anointest  my  head  Avith  oil ;  my  cup  runneth  over. 
Surely  goodness  and  mercy  will  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life ;  and  I  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever. 

CI  u  E  s  T  I  o  N  s. —  1.  In  the  third  paragraph,  who  is  represented  as 
declaring  that  he  will  make  God  his  refuge  1  2.  What  does  God  prom- 
ise to  such  a  one  ?  3.  What  is  meant  by  "setting  hun  on  high"  1  4.  Is 
the  promise  of  "  satisfying  him  with  long  hfe,"  fulfilled  in  this  world  ? 
5.  Who  are  described  in  the  fifth  paragraph  1  ^ 

Errors  . —  1.  Is  o-ly  for  his  ho-ly  ;  judg-munce  for  judg-ments  ; 
2,  mine-fill  for  mind-ful  ;  3.  d'Uv-er  for  de-liv-er ;  ans-wer  for  an-swer, 
(pro.  aii-ser) ;  4.  vjus/i-up  for  wor-ship ;  5.  wuks  for  works ;  drunk-en 
should  be  pronounced  drunk'n.   (See  Note,  Lesson  XXXV.  Errors). 

Spell  AND  Define  . — 1.  Wonders,  judgments;  2.  excellent, 
mindful ;   3.  deliver,  salvation  ;   5.  stagger,   distress  ;   6.   shadow,  comfort. ' 


LESSON     LXVIII. 


Rule.  — Be  careful   not    to    allow  the  voice  to  grow  weaker    and 
weaker,  as  you  approach  the  end  of  each  sentence. 


SPELL    AND 
1.    Tinge,  n.  a  slight  degree  of  color. 
3.    Rab'-bi,  n.  a  title  given  to  learned  naen 

among  tlie  Jews. 
19.  He-past',  n,  a  meal. 
26.  Or'-i-sous,  71.  prayers.  [priest. 

28.  Pon-tif -ic-al,  a.  belonging  to  the  high 
30.  Cym'-bal,  n.  an  instrument  of  music. 

P9al'-ter-y,w.  an  instriunent  of  music. 
36.  In'-cense,  7i.  the  odors  of  spices  burnt 
in  religious  worship. 


DEFINE 

Re-iuct'-ant,  a.  unwilling. 
.  Sap'-phtre,  n.  a  precious  stone  of  a 
blue  color  ;   here  put  for  the  color 
itself. 
48.  Lus'-ter,  n.  splendor,  brightness. 
58.  Spou'-sal,  a.  relating  to  marriage. 
S3.  Chas'-ten-ed,  a.  (pro.  c/iais-nti),  afflict- 
ed for  correction. 
84.  Hom'-age,  n.  reverential  worship.    . 


44 
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A  Hebrew  Tale. — 3Irs.  Sigourney. 

1 .  Twilight  was  deepening  with  a  tinge  of  eve, 
As  toward  his  home  in  Israel's  sheltered  vales 
A  stately  Rabbi  drew.     His  camels  spied 
Afar  the  palm-trees'  lofty  heads,  that  decked 
5.  The  dear,  domestic  fountain,  —  and  in  speed 

Pressed,  with  broad  foot,  the  smooth  and  dewy  glade. 
The  holy  man  his  peaceful  threshhold  passed 
With  hasting  step.     The  evening  meal  was  spread, 
And  she,  who,  from  life's  morn  his  heart  had  shared, 

10,  Breathed  her  fond  weB^ome.     Bowing  o'er  the  board, 
The  blessing  of  his  father's  God  he  sought ; 
Ruler  of  earth  and  sea.     Then  raising  high 
The  sparkling  wine-cup,  '•  Call  my  sons,"  he  bade,      ^ 
"And  let  me  bless  them  ere  their  hour  of  rest." 

15.  The  observant  mother  spake  with  gentle  voice 
Somewhat  of  soft  excuse,  —  that  they  were  wont 
To  linger  long  amid  the  Prophet's  school, 
Learning  the  holy  law  their  father  loved. 
His  sweet  repast  with  sweet  discourse  was  blent, 

J^.  Of  journeying  and  return.     "  Would  thou  hadst  seen 
With  me,  the  golden  morning  bring  to  light 
Yon  mountain  summits,  whose  blue,  waving  line 
Scarce  meets  thine  eye,  where  chirp  of  joyous  birds. 
And  breath  of  fragrant  shrubs  and  spicy  gales, 

25.  And  sigh  of  waving  boughs,  stirred  in  the  soul 
Warm  orisons.     Yet  most  I  wished  thee  near 
Amid  the  temple's  pomp,  when  the  high  priest, 
Clad  in  his  robe  pontifical,  invoked 
The  God  of  Abraham,  while  from  lute  and  harp, 

30.  Cymbal,  and  trump,  and  psaltery,  and  glad  breath 
Of  tuneful  Levite,  —  and  the  mighty  shout 
Of  all  our  people  like  the  sv/elling  sea. 
Loud  hallelujahs  burst.     When  next  I  seek 
Blest  Zion's  glorious  hill,  our  beauteous  boys 

35.  Must  bear  me  company.     Their  early  prayers 
Will  rise  as  incense.     Thy  reluctant  love 
No  longer  must  withhold  them  :  ■ —  the  new  toil 
Will  give  them  sweeter  sleep,  —  and  touch  their  cheek 
With  brighter  crimson.     Mid  their  raven  curls 

40.  My  hand  I  '11  lay,  — and  dedicate  them  there. 
Even  in  those  hallowed  courts,  to  Israel's  God, 
19 
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Two  spotless  lambs,  well  pleasing  in  his  sight. 
But  yet,  methinks,  thou'rt  paler  grown,  my  love?  — 
And  the  pure  sapphire  of  thine  eye  looks  dim, 

45.  As  though  't  were  v/ashed  with  tears." 

Faintly  she  smiled, — 

"  One  doubt,  my  lord,  1  fain  Avould  have  thee  solve. 
Gems  of  rich  luster  and  of  countless  cost 
Were  to  my  keeping  trusted.     Now,  alas! 

50.  They  are  demanded.     Must  they  be  restored  ? 
Or  may  I  not  a  little  longer  gaze 
Upon  their  dazzling  hues  ?"     His  eyes  grew  stem, 
And  on  his  lip  tliere  lurked-  a  sudden  curl 
Of  indignation.  "  Doth  my  wife  propose 

55.  Such  doubt?  — as  if  a  master  might  not  claim 
His  own  again?" — "Nay,  Rabbi,  come,  behold 
These  priceless  jewels  ere  I  yield  them  back." 
So  to  their  spousal  chamber,  with  soft  hand 
Her  Lord  she  led.     There,  on  a  snow-white  couch 

60.  Lay  his  two  sons,  pale,  pale,  and.  motionless, 
Like  fair  twin-lilies,  which  some  grazing  kid 
In  wantonness  had  cropped.     "My  sons! — my  sons* 
Light  of  my  eyes  !" — the  astonished  father  cried; 
"My  teachers  in  the  law! — whose  guileless  hearts 

65.  And  prompt  obedience  warned  me  oft  to  be 
More  perfect  with  my  God!" 

To  earth  he  fell, 
Like  Lebanon's  rent  cedar;  while  his  breast 
Heaved  with  such  groans  as  v/hen  the  laboring  soul 

70.  Breaks  from  its  clay  companion's  close  embrace. 
The  mourning  mother  turned  aw;a3r  and  wept. 
Till  the  first  storm  of  passionate  grief  was  still. 
Then,  pressing  to  his  ear  her  faded  lip. 
She  sighed  in  tone  of  tremulous  tenderness, 

75.  "  Thou  didst  instruct  me.  Rabbi,  how  to  yield 
The  summoned  jewels.     See  !  the  Lord  did  give, 
The  Lord  hath  taken  away." 

"  Yea!"  said  the  sire, 
"And  blessed  be  his  name.     Even  for  thy  sake 

80.  Thrice  blessed  be  Jehovah."     Long  he  pressed 
On  those  cold,  beautiful  brows  his  quivering  lip, 
While  from  his  eye  the  burning  anguish  rolled ; 
Then,  kneeling  low,  those  chastened  spirits  poured 
Their  mighty  homage  forth  to  God. 


Ff 
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duESTiONs;  —  1.  What  is  a  Rabbi  1  2.  WJiat  was  the  char- 
acter of  this  Rabbi  1  3.  Where  had  he  been  journeying  1  4.  How 
do    you   know  he   had   been  at    Jerusalem  1      5.   Where  is    Jerusalem  1 

6.  How  often  did  the   Jews   go  up  to  Jerusalem   for  religious  purposes  1 

7.  What  had  happened  during  the  Rabbi's  absence  "?  8.  What  had 
been  the  character  of  his  sons  1  9.  How  did  his  wife  prepare  him  to 
hear  of  their  death  1  10.  What  is  the  best  support  in  time  of  trouble 
and  affliction  1 

Errors.  —  2.  To-ward'  for  to '-ward  ;  20.  joiir-nin'  for  jour-ney- 
ing ;  23.  satrce  for  scarce ;  24.  frag-rant  for  fra-grant ;  26.  o-ri'-son  for 
or'-i-son ;  33.  hal-le-lii-jah^  pro.  hal-le-lu-yah ;  34,  beau-che-ous  for  beau- 
te-ous  ;  41.  hol-lerd  for  hal-low-ed  ;  69.  la-b'rbi'  for  la-bor-ing. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Twilight ;  2.  sheltered  ;  3.  state- 
ly; 4.  decked;  5.  domestic,  fountain;  6.  glade;  13.  sparkling;  16. 
excuse ;  1 9.  discourse  ;  28.  invoked  ;  37.  toil ;  52.  hues ;  57.  priceless  ; 
64,  guileless  5   81,   quivering. 


LESS  ON    LXIX. 


Rule.  — When  similar  sounds  come  at  the  end  of  one  word  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next  word,  they  must  not  be  blended  into  one. 
Examples. — Malice  seeks  to  destroy. 

The  breeze  sighs  softly 

The  ice  slowly  melts. 


SPELL      AND      D  EFINE 


Ira-pe'-ri-ous,  a.  urgent,  not  to  be  op- 
posed. 

An-tag'-o-nist,  n.  an  opponent,  one 
who  contends  with  another  in 
combat.  [severe. 

Poign'-nant,  a.  (pro.  poin'-ant)  sharp, 

Par'-a-ly-zed,  v.  deprived  of  the  power 
of  action. 


3.  Sanc'-tu-a-ry,  n.  a  sacred  place,  a  place 

of  protection. 

4.  \n-i-inad-vcrt'-ed,   v.    censured,    re- 

proved. 

5.  Corn-punc'-tion,  n.  remorse,  sorrow 

from  a  consciousness  of  guilt. 

6.  Pleu'-i-tude,  7t.  fullness,  completeness. 


■*"  Criminality  of  Dueling. —  Nott. 

1.  Hamilton  yielded  to  the  force  of  an  imperious  custom ;  and 
yielding-,  he  sacrificed  a  life  in  which  all  had  an  interest— and 
he  is  lost — lost  to  his  country — lost  to  his  family — lost  to  us. 
For  this  rash  act,  because  he  disclaimed  it,  and  was  penitent,  I 
forgive  hirn.     But  there  are  those  whom  I  cannot  forgive.     I 
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mean  not  his  antagonist — over  whose  erring  steps,  if  there  be 
tears  in  heaven,  a  pious  motfier  looks  do^\ii  and  weeps. 

2.  If  he  be  capable  of  feeling,  he  suffers  already  all  that  hu- 
manity can  suffer : — suffers,  and  wherever  he  maj  fly  will  suf- 
fer, with  the  poignant  recollection  of  having  taken  the  life  of  one, 
who  was  too  magnanimous  in  return  to  attempt  his  own.  If  he 
had  kno^vn  this,  it  must  have  paralyzed  his  arm  while  he  point- 
ed, at  so  mcorruptible  a  bosom,  the  instrument  of  death.  Does 
lie  know  this  now,  his  heart,  if  it  be  not  adamant,  must  soften—- 
ifitbenot  ice,  it  must  melt.  *  *  *  *  Bx^it  en  this  article  I 
forbear.  Stained  with  blood  as  he  is,  if  he  be  penitent,  I  forgive 
him— and  if  he  be  not,  before  these  altars,  where  all  of  us  ap- 
pear as  suppliants,  I  wish  not  to  excite  your  vengeance,  but. 
rather,  in  behalf  of  an  object  rendered  wretched  and  pitiable  by 
crime,  to  wake  your  prayers. 

3.  But  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  it,  there  are  those  whom  I 
cannot  forgive.  I  cannot  forgive  that  minister  at  the  altar,  who 
has  hitherto  forborne  to  remonstrate  on  this  subject.  I  cannot 
forgive  that  public  prosecutor,  who,  intrusted  with  the  duty  of 
avenging  his  country's  v/rongs,  has  seen  these  wrongs,- and 
taken  no  measures  to  avenge  them.  I  cannot  forgive  that  judge 
upon  the  bench,  or  that  governor  in  the  chair  of  state,  who  has 
lightly  passed  over  such  offences.  I  cannot  forgive  the  public, 
in  whose  opinion  the  duelist  finds  a  sanctuary.  I  cannot  for- 
give you,  my  brethren,  who  till  this  late  hour  have  been  silent, 
whilst  successive  murders  were  committed. 

4.  No ;  I  cannot  forgive  you,  that  you  have  not  m  common 
with  the  freemen  of  this  state,  raissd  your  voice  to  the  powers 
that  be,  and  loudly  and  explicitly  demanded  an  exgcmtion  of  your 
laws— demanded  this  in  a  manner,  which,  if  it  did  not  reach  the 
ear  of  government,  v/ould  at  least  have  reached  the  heavens,  and 
have  pleaded  your  excuse  before  the  God  that  filleth  them :  in 
whose  presence  as  I  stand,  I  should  not  feel  myself  innocent  of 
the  blood  that  crieth  against  us,  had  I  been  silent.  But  I  have 
not  been  silent.  Many  of  you  who  hear  me  are  my  witnesses — 
the  walls  of  yonder  temple,  where  I  have  heretofore  addressed 
you,  are  inyjivitnesses,  how  freely  I  have  animadverted  on  this 
subject,  in  the  presence  both  of  those  who  have  violated  the  laws 
and  of  those  wdiose  indispensable  duty  it  is  to  see  the  laws  exe- 
cuted on  those  who  violate  them. 

5.  I  enjoy  another  opportunity ;  and  would  to  God,  I  might 
be  permitted  to  approach  for  once  the  last  scene  of  death.  Would 
to  God,  I  could  there  assemble  on  the  one  side  the  disconsolate 
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mother  with  her  seven  fatherless  children— and  on  the  other 
those  who  administer  the  justice  of  my  country.  Could  I  do 
this,  I  would  point  them  to  these  sad  objects.  I  would  entreat 
them,  by  the  agonies  of  "bereaved  fondness,  to  listen  to  the  wid- 
ow's heartfelt  groans  ;  to  mark  the  orphan's  sighs  and  tears — > 
and  having  done  this,  I  would  uncover  the  breathless  corpse  of 
Hamilton — I  would  lift  from  his  gaping  wound  his  bloody  man- 
tle—I  would  hold  it  up  to  heaven  before  them,  and  I  would  ask, 
m  the  name  of  God,  I  would  ask,  whether  at  the  sight  of  it  they 
felt  no  compunction.  Ye  who  have  hearts  of  pity— ye  who  have 
experienced  the  anguish  of  dissolving  friendship — who  have 
wept,  and  still  weep  over  the  moldering  ruins  of  departed  kin- 
dred, ye  can  enter  into  this  reflection. 

6.  O  thou  disconsolate  widow !  robbed,  so  cruelly  robbed,  and 
in  so  short  a  time,  both  of  a  husband  and  a  son!  what  must  be 
the  plenitude  of  thy  suffering!  Could  we  approach  thee,  gladly 
would  we  drop  the  tear  of  sympathy,  and  pour  into  ihj  bleeding 
bosom  the  balm  of  consolation !  But  how  could  we  comfort  her 
whom  God  hath  not  comforted  !  To  his  throne  let  us  lift  up 
our  voice  and  weep.  O  God !  if  thou  art  still  the  widow's  hus- 
band, and  the  father  of  the  fatherless — if,  in  the  fullness  of  thy 
goodness,  there  be  yet  mercy  in  store  for  miserable  mortals,  pit^'-, 
O  pity  this  afflicted  mother,  and  grant  that  her  hapless  orphans 
may  find  a  friend,  a  benefactor,  a  father  in  thee ! 


d  u  E  s  T  I  0  N  s. —  1.  To  what  imperious  custom  did  Hamilton  yield  1 
2.  "Why  does  the  writer  forgive  him  ?  3.  "What  is  the  duty  of  the  min- 
ister, of  the  public  prosecutor,  of  the  judge,  of  the  governor,  of  the  public — 
in  reference  to  dueling'? 

4.  Explain  the  inflections  in  the  1st,  5th,  and  6th  paragraphs.  - 

Errors. —  1.  Im-pe-j-ous  for  im-pe-ri-ous  ;  fur-give  for  for-give; 
an-tag'Cr-nist  for  an-tag-o-nist ;  ooze  for  whose ;  efn^  for  er-ring ;  2.  ca- 
per-hie for  ca-pa-ble ;  poig-nant  for  poion-ant ;  re-cxd-lec-tion  for  rec-ol- 
lec-tion ;  wretch-id  for  wretch-ed ;  4.  pres-unce  for  pres-ence ;  in-ner-sunt 
for  in -no-cent ;  si-lunt  for  si-lent ;  yun-der  for  yon-der ;  5.  dis-con-scr-late ; 
for  dis-c on-so-late ;  ob-jiks  for  ob-jects ;  fon-ness  for  fond-ness ;  or-phun  for 
or-phan;  ez-pe-runsd  for  ex-pe-ri-en-ced ;  6.  cum-fut  for  com-fort. 

Spell  and  Define  . —  1.  Sacrificed;  2.  magnanimous,  incor- 
ruptible, suppliants ;  3.  remonstrate,  successive ;  4.  explicitly,  indispen- 
sable;  5.  opportunity,  disconsolate,  bereaved,  moldering;  6.  sympathy, 
orphans. 
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LESSON    LXX. 


Rule  . —  Be  careful  to  observe  the  commas,  and  stop  long  enough 
to  take  breath. 


SPELL    AND    DEFINE 


Im-per-cept'-i-ble,  a.  not  to  be  per- 
ceived, [ning. 

In-cip'-i-ent,  a.    coiimiencing,  begin- 

rJex-ter'-i-ty,  n.  expertness,  skUl. 

Pro-pens'-i-ties,  n.  bent  of  mind,  incli- 
nation, [on  the  affections. 

Fas-cin-a'-tion,  n.  a  powerful  influence 

Stim'-u-lus,  n.  something  which  es- 
oites. 

Can'-ons,  n.  rules. 

Cal'-lous,  a.  insensible,  unfeeling. 


Ban'-di-ed,  p.  tossed  about,     [perance 

9.  Bac-cha-na'-lian,  a.  reveling  in  intern 

10.  Phj's'-ic-al,  a.  material,  eiternal. 

IL  Di'-a-lect,  n.   a  particular    form    of 

speech.  [thing  is  received. 

Re-cept'-a-cles,  n.  places  where  any 

12.  Gla-di-a'-tor,  n.  a  prize  figriter. 
A-re'-na,  n.  an  open  space. 

13.  Ru'-mi-na-ting,  p.  meditating. 

14.  Ret-ri-bu'-tion,    n.   recompense;    put 

here  for  punishment. 


Effects  of  Gambling. — Timothy  Flint. 

1.  The  love  of  gambling  steals,  perhaps,  more  often  than  any 
other  sin,  with  an  imperceptible  influence  on  its  victim.  Its  first 
pretext  is  inconsiderable,  and  falsely  termed  innocent  play,  with  no 
more  than  the  gentle  excitement  necessary  to  amusement.  This 
plea,  once  indulged,  is  but  too  often  "as  the  letting  out  of  water." 
The  mterest  imperceptibly  grows.  Pride  of  superior-skill,  oppor- 
tunity, avarice,  and  all  the  overwhelming  passions  of  depraved 
nature,  ally  themselves  with  the  mcipient  and  growing  fondness. 
Dam  and  dike  are  svv^ept  away.  The  victim  struggles  in  vain, 
and  is  borne  down  by  the  uncontrolled  current. 

2.  Thousands  have  given  scope  to  the  latent  guilty  avarice, 
unconscious  oflhe  guest  they  harbored  in  their  bosoms.  Thou- 
sands have  exulted  over  the  avails  of  gambling,  without  compre- 
hending the  baseness  of  using  the  money  of  another,  vv^on  with- 
out honest  industry,  obtained  without  an  equivalent:  and  perhaps 
from  the  simplicity,  rashness,  and  inexperience  of  youth.  Mul- 
titudes have  commenced  gambling,  thinking  only  to  win  a  small 
sum,  and.  prove  their  superior  skill  and  dexterity,  and  there 
pause.     ^^^ 

3.  But  it  is  the  teaching  of  all  time,  it  is  the  experience  of  human 
nature,  that  effectual  resistance  to  powerful  propensities,  if  made 
at  all,  is  usually  made  before  the  commission  of  the  first  sin. 
My  dear  reader !  let  me  implore  you,  by  the  mercies  of  God 
and  the  worth  of  your  soul,  to  contemplate  this  enormous  evil 
only  from  a  distance.     Stand  firmly  agauist  the  first  temptation, 
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under  whatsoever  specious  forms  it  may  assail  ycu.     "  Toucli 
not."     "  Handle  not."     "  Enter  not  into  temptation." 

4.  It  is  the  melancholy  and  well  kno^\^l  character  of  this  sin, 
that,  where  once  an  appetite  for  it  has  gained  possession  of  tho 
breast,  the  common  motives,  the  gentle  excitements,  and  the  or- 
dinary mducements  to  business  or  amusement,  are  no  longer  felt. 
It  incorporates  itself  \vith  the  whole  body  of  thought,  and  fills- 
with  its  fascination  all  the  desires  of  the  heart.  Nothing  can 
henceforward  arouse  the  spell-bound  victim  to  a  pleasurable  con- 
sciousness of  existence,  but  the  destructive  stimulus  of  gambling. 

5.  Another  appalling  view  of  gambling  is,  that  it  is  the  'pro- 
lific stem^  the  fruitful  parent^  of  all  other  vices.  Blasphemy, 
falsehood,  cheating,  drunkenness,  quarrel,  and  murder,  are  all 
naturally  connected  with  gambling ;  and  what  has  been  said, 
with  so  much  power  and  truth,  of  another  sin,  may,  with  equal 
emphasis  and  truth,  be  asserted  of  this :  "  Allow  yourself  to  be- 
come a  confirmed  gambler ;  and  detestable  as  this  practice  is,  it 
will  soon  be  only  one  among  many  gross  sins  of  which  you  will 
be  guilty."  Giving  yourself  up  to  the  indulgence  of  another 
sinful  course,  might  prove  3^our  ruin;  but  then  you  might  perish 
only  under  the  guilt  of  the  indulgence  of  a  single  gross  sin. 

6.  But,  should  you  become  a  gambler,  you  will  in  all  proba- 
bility, descend  to  destruction  with  the  added  infamy  of  having 
been  the  slave  of  all  kinds  of  iniquity,  and  "  led  captive  by  Satan 
at  his  will."  Gambling  seizes  hold  of  all  the  passions,  allies 
itself  with  all  the  appetites,  and  compels  every  propensity  to  pay 
tribute.  The  subject,  however  plausible  in  his  external  deport- 
ment, becomes  avaricious,  .o-reedy,  insatiable.  Meditations  upon 
the  card  table  occupy  all  his  day  and  night  dreams.  Had  he 
the  power,  he  would  annihilate  all  the  hours  of  this  our  short 
life,  that  necessarily  intervene  betv/een  the  periods  of  his  favorite 
pursuit. 

7.  Cheating  is  a  sure  and  inseparable  attendant  upon  a  con- 
tinued course  of  gambling.  We  well  know  with  what  horror 
the  canons  of  the  card  table  repel  this  charge.  It  pains  us  to 
assert  our  deep  and  deliberate  conviction  of  its  truth.  There 
must  be  prostration  of  moral  principle,  and  silence  of  conscience, 
even  to  begin  with  it.  Surely  a  man  who  regards  the  natural 
sense  of  right,  lajring  the  obligations  of  Christianity  out  of  the 
question,  cannot  sit  down  with  the  purpose  to  win  the  money  of 
a^iother  in  this  way. 

8.  He  must  be  aware,  in  doing  it,  that  avarice  and  dishonest 
thoughts,  it  may  be  almost  unconsciously  to  himself,  mingle  with 
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his  motives;  Having  once  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  his  motives,  and  deceived  himself,  he  begins  to  study  how 
he  may  deceive  others.  Every  morahst  has  remarked  upon  the 
delicacy  of  conscience ;  and  that,  from  the  lirst  violation,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  callous,  until  finally  it  sleeps  a  sleep  as 
of  death,  and  ceases  to  remonstrate.  The  gambler  is  less  and 
less  scrupulous  about  the  modes  of  wmning,  so  that  he  can  ^vin. 
No  person  will  be  long  near  the  gambling  table  of  high  stakes, 
be  the  standing  of  the  players  what  it  may,  without  hearing  the 
charge  of  cheating  bandied  back  and  forwards  ;  or  reading  the 
indignant  expression  of  it  in  their  countenances.  One  half  of 
our  fatal  duels  have  their  immediate  or  remote  origin  in  insinu- 
ations of  this  sort. 

9.  The  alternations  of  loss  and  gain ;  the  preternatural  excite- 
ment of  the  mind;  and  consequent  depression  when  that  excite- 
ment has  passed  away ;  the  bacchanalian  merriment  of  guilty  as- 
sociates ;  the  loss  of  natural  rest ;  m  short,  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  gambling  table,  foster  the  temperament  of  hard  drinhing. 
A  keen  sense  of  interest  may,  indeed,  and  often  does  restrain  the 
gambler,  while  actually  engaged  in  his  emplo;jTnent,  that  he  may 
possess  the  requisite  coolness  to  watch  his  antagonist,  and  avail 
himself  of  every  passing  advantage. 

10.  But  the  moment  the  high  excitement  of  play  is  intermit- 
ted— the  moment  the  passions  vibrate  back  to  the  state  of  repose, 
what  shall  sustain  the  sinking  spirits ;  what  shall  renerve  the 
relaxed  physical  nature ;  what  shall  fortify  the  mind  against  the 
tortures  of  conscience,  and  the  thoughts  of  "a  judgment  to 
come,"  but  intoxication?  It  is  the  experience  of  all  time,  that  a 
person  is  seldom  a  gambler  for  any  considerable  period,  without 
being  also  a  drunkard. 

11.  Blasphemy  follows,  as  a  thing  of  course ;  and  is,  mdeed, 
the  well  knouTGL  and  universal  dialect  of  the  gambler.  How 
often  has  my  heart  sunk  ^vithin  me,  as  I  have  passed  the  dark 
and  dire  receptacles  of  the  gambler,  and  seen  the  red  and  bloat- 
ed faces,  and  mhaled  the  mingled  smells  of  tobacco  and  potent 
drink ;  and  heard  the  loud,  strange,  and  horrid  curses  of  the 
players  ;  realizing  the  while,  that  these  beings  so  occupied  were 
candidates  for  eternity,  and  now  on  the  course  which,  if  not 
speedily  forsaken,  would  fix  them  for  ever  in  hell, 

12.  We  have  already  said,  that  gambling  naturally  leads  to 
quarreling  and  murder.  How  often  have  we  retired  to  ou^ 
berth  in  the  steam-boat,  and  heard  charges  of  dishonesty,  accents 
of  reviling  and  recrimination,  and  hints  that  these  charges  must 
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be  met  and  settled  at  another  time  and  place,  ring  in  our  ears. 
as  we  have  been  attempting-  to  commime  with  God  and  settle  in 
a  right  frame  to  repose !  Many  corses  of  young  men,  who  met 
a  violent  death  from  this  cause,  have  we  seen  carried  to  their 
long  home !  Every  gambler,  in  the  region  where  we  write,  is 
always  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  goes  to  his  horrid  pursuit,  as  the 
gladiator  form.erly  presented  himself  on  the  arena  of  combat. 

13.  The  picture  receives  deeper  shades,  if  w^e  take  into  the 
grouping  the  icife^  or  the  daughter^  or  the  mother^  who  lies 
sleepless,  and  ruminating  through  the  long  night,  trembling  lest 
her  midnight  retirement  shall  be  invaded  by  those  who  bring 
back  the  husband  and  the  father  wounded,  or  slain,  in  one  of 
those  sudden  frays  which  the  card  table,  its  accompanim.ents. 
and  the  passions  it  excites,  so  frequently  generate.  Suppose  these 
forebodings  should  not  be  realized,  and  that  he  should  steal 
home  alive  in  the  morning,  with  beggary  and  drunkenness, 
guilt  and  despair,  written  on  his  haggard  countenance,  and  ac- 
cents of  sullenness  and  ill-temper  falling  from  his  tongue,  how 
insupportably  gloomy  must  be  the  prospects  of  the  future  to  that 
family ! 

14.  These  are  but  feeble  and  general  sketches  of  the  misery 
and  ruin  to  individuals  and  to  society  from  the  indulgence  of  this 
vice,  during  the  present  life.  If  the  wishes  of  unbelief  were 
true,  and  there  were  no  life  after  this,  what  perverse  and  miser- 
able calculations  would  be  those  of  the  gambler,  taking  into  view 
only  the  present  world  !  But,  in  any  view  of  the  character  and 
consequences  of  gambling,  who  shall  dare  close  his  eyes  upon 
its  future  hearing  on  the  interest  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  his 
soul  ?  Who  shall  dare  lay  out  of  the  calculation  the  refrihutioiis 
of  eternity  ? 

15.  Each  of  the  sins  that  enters  into  this  deadly  compound  of 
them  all,  must  incur  the  threatened  displeasure  and  punishment 
of  the  Almighty.  If  there  be  degrees  in  the  misery  and  despair 
of  the  tenants  of  that  region,  "  where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched,"  hov/  must  the  persevering  and  im.pen- 
itent  gambler  sink,  as  if-  a  millstone  were  hmig  about  his  neck, 
and  he  cast  into  the  seal"  Say  thou,  my  youthful  reader,  I  im- 
plore thee,  looking  up  to  the  Lord  for  firm  and  mialterable  pur- 
pose, "  I  will  hold  fast  my  mtegrity  and  not  let  it  go!" 

•  GluESTiONS.  —  1.  "What  is  said  of  the  influence  of  the  love  of 
gambling  over  an  individual "?  2.  What  is  the  only  safe  course  to  pur- 
sue 7     3.   What  is  the  well  known  character  of  this  sin"?     4.  What  is 
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another  appalling  view  of  gambling  1  5.  What  vice  is  first  mentioned  as 
the  sure  attendant  of  gambling'?  6.  What  is  the  evidence  supporting 
this  assertion  1  7.  What  vice  next  follows  1  8.  How  is  it  brought  on  1 
9.  What  follows  next  to  hard  drinking  1  10.  What  is  said  about  quar- 
relincr  and  murder  1  11.  What  is  said  of  the  wife,  the  mother,  etc.  %  13 
What  is  the  future  bearing  of  this  vice  1 

Errors.  —  1.  Gamb-lin^  for  gamb-Ung;  in-Jlunce  for  in-flu-enc« ,  2. 
lat-ent  for  la-tent ;  e-quiv-er-lunt  for  e-quiv-a-lent ;  3.  ez-pe-runce  for  ex-pe- 
ri-ence ;  dis-timce  for  dis-tance ;  4.  cum-mun  for  com-mon ;  in-cor-per-ates 
for  in-cor-po-rates ;  5.  guar-rvl  or  qua/rl  for  quar-rel ;  7.  in-sep-er-a-ble  for  in- 
sep-a-ra-ble ;  at-tevrdunt  for  at-tend-ant ;  mofl  for  mor-al ;  8.  a-ioar  for 
a-ware  ;  9.  ho-ciaies  for  as-so-ciates  ;   14,  gen^-rid  for  gen-e-ral. 

Spell  and  Define  . — 1.  Uncontrolled ;  2.  latent;  3.  specious; 
4.  melancholy;  5.  indulgence ;  6,  intervene;  7.  inseparable;  8.  uncon- 
sciously; 9.  antagonist;  10.  vibrate;  11.  inhaled,  potent;  13.  frays,  for- 
bodings,  haggard;   14.  calculation, ;   15.  tenants,  impenitent. 


LESSON    LXXI. 
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Rule.  —  Remember  that  the  chief  beauty  and  excellence  of  read- 
ing consists  in  a  clear  and   smooth  articulation  of  the  words  and  letters. 


SPELL    AND    DEFINE 


8.    Al-lure'-ment,  n.  something  attractive. 
7.    Plight,  n.  state,  condition.  [ter. 

21.  Phan'-tom,  v.  a  fancied  vision,  a  spee- 
23.  A-wry',  a.  (pro.  a-ri'),  turned  lo  one 

side,  squinting. 
S6   In-au'-i-mate,  a.  without  life. 


32.  Vig'-il-ance,  n.  watchfulness. 
38.  De-crep'-it,  a.  wasted  with  age. 
43.  Prone,  a.  liending  down,  not  erect. 
49.   Un-alms'-ed,  a.    (pro.   un-amzd'),  not 

having  received  alms,  or  eliaritable 

assistance. 


The  Mm^-R,.  —  Polhk. 

1.    Gold  many  hunted,  sweat  and  bled  for  gold  ; 

Waked  all  th.e  night,  and  labored  all  the  day ; 

And  what  was  this  allurement,  dost  thou  ask  ? 

A  dust  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
5.    Which,  being  cast  into  the  fire,  came  out 

A  shining  thmg  that  fools  admired,  and  called 

A  god  ;  and  in  devout  and  humble  plight 

Before  it  loieeled,  the  greater  to  the  less  ; 

And  on  its  altar,  sacrificed  ease,  peace, 
10.   Truth,  faitli,  integrity,  good  conscience,  friends, 
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Love,  charity,  benevolence,  and  all 

The  sweet  and  tender  sj^mpathies  of  life  ; 

And,  to  complete  the  horrid,  murderous  rite, 

And  signalize  their  folly,  offered  up 
1 5.    Their  souls,  and  an  eternity  of  bliss, 

To  gain  them  ;  what  ?  an  hour  of  dreaming  joy, 

A  feverish  hour  that  hasted  to  be  done, 

And  ended  in  the  bitterness  of  woe. 

Most,  for  the  luxuries  it  bought,  the  pomp, 
20    The  praise,  the  glitter,  fashion,  and  renown, 

This  yellow  phantom  followed  and  adored. 

But  there  was  one  in  folly,  farther  gone, 

With  eye  awry,  incurable,  and  wild, 

The  laughing-stock  of  devils  and  of  men, 
25.    And  by  his  guardian  angel  quite  given  up,  — 

The  miser,  who  with  dust  inanimate 

Held  wedded  intercourse. 

Ill-guided  wretch ! 

Thou  mightst  have  seen  him  at  the  midnight  hour,  — 
30.    When  good  men  slept,  and  in  light-winged  dreams 

Ascended  up  to  God,  —  in  wasteful  hall. 

With  vigilance  and  fasting,  worn  to  skin 

And  bone,  and  wrapped  in  most  debasing  rags, 

Thou  mightst  have  seen  him  bending  o'er  his  heaps, 
35.    And  holding  strange  communion  with  his  gold  ; 

And  as  his  thievish  fancy  seemed  to  hear 

The  night-man's  foot  approach,  starting  alarmed, 

And  in  his  old,  decrepit,  withered  hand, 

That  pals}?-  shook,  grasping  the  j^ellow  earth, 
40.    To  make  it  sure. 

Of  all  God  made  upright, 

And  in  their  nostrils  breathed  a  living  soul, 

Most  fallen,  most  prone,  most  earthy,  most  debased  * 

Of  all  that  sold  Eternity  for  Time, 
45.    None  bargained  on  so  easy  terms  with  death. 

Illustrious  fool !     Nay,  most  inhuman  -wretch  ! 

He  sat  among  his  bags,  and,  with  a  look 

Which  hell  might  be  ashamed  of,  drove  the  poor 

Away  unalmsed,  and  midst  abundance  died,  — 
50.   Sorest  of  evils  !  died  of  utter  want. 


GluESTioNs.  —  1.  What  is  the  subject  of  this  extract?     2.  What 
are  some  of  the  evil  consequences  of  the  love  of  money  1    3.  What  good 
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can  wealth  bestow  on  its  votaries  %  4.  What  are  some  of  the  marks  ctf 
a  nuserly  character  7  5.  What  are  the  eflects  of  avarice  upon  body  and 
mind  %     6.  What  is  the  miser's  fate  1 

7.   Explain  the  inflections  from  the  1st  to  the  27th   line.       8.    Parse 
"  sorest,"  in  the  last  line. 

Errors  . — 4.  Bav:ls  for  bow-els ;  5.  cass  for  cast ;  6.  shi-nin 
for  shi-ning ;  11.  Vnev-er-lunce  for  be-nev-o-lence ;  13.  rtiur-dSrou$  for 
mur-der-ous  ;  14.  of-fud  for  of-fer-ed  ;  21.  fol-Urd  for  fol-low-ed  ;  32.  vij^ 
lunce  for  vig-i-lance  ;  33.  wrop-fed  for  wrap-ped  ;  48,  druv  for  drove. 

Spell    and    Define.  —  4.  Bowels ;   9.  sacrificed ;   10.  integ- 
rity ;    11.  charity;  12.  sympathies;   13.  murderous;   14.  signalize;  18.  bit- 
terness ;   19.  luxuries,  pomp  ;    23.  incurable  ;   25,    guardian  ;  35.  conunF 
nion ;   43.  debased  ;  46.   illustrious  ;   49.  abundance. 


LESSON    LXXII. 
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Rule.  —  Let  the  pupil  stand  at  as  great  a  distance  from  the  teacher 
as  i>ossible,  ajid  then  try  to  read  so  loud  and  distinctly,  that  the  teacher 
may  hear  each  syllable. 


SPELL     AN]>    DEFINE 


Ex-act',  V.  to  compel  to  pay- 

For'-feit,  re.  that  to  which  the  right  is  lost 

by  some  fault  or  crime. 
Car'-ri-on,  a.  putrid. 
Duc'-at,  n.  a  piece  of  money  worth  from 


Ex-po-si'-tion,  re.  explanation. 

Nom'-i-na-ted,  p.  named. 

Peu'-al-ty,  re.  the  sutferins  or  loss  to  which 
one  is  subjected  by  not  fulfilling  cer- 
tain conditions,     [to  the  pubJic  u.se. 


one  to  two  dollars.  I  Con'-fis-cate,  a.  taken  away  and  devoted 


Ilu'-mor,  re.  disposition,  fanej 
Ba'-ned,  p.  poii-oned. 
Gap'-ing,  a.  crying. 
Strain'-ed  j>.  forced. 


Al'-ien,  rpro.  ale'-yen),  re.  one  who  is 
not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a 
citizen. 

Cof '-fer,  71.  a  chest  for  money. 


Skylock,  or  the  Pound  of  Flesh.  —  ShaJcspeare. 

Judge.  What !  is  ARtonio  here  ? 

Antonio.  Ready,  so  please  your  grace. 

Ju.  I  am  sorry  for  thee ;  thou  art  come  to  answer 

A  stony   adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch, 

Incapable  of  pity, 
A?it.  I  am  armed  to  suffer. 


« 
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{Enter  SJiylock.) 

Ju.  Dost  thou  now  exact  the  penalty, 

Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh  ? 

Shy.       By  our  holy  Sabbath,  I  have  sworn, 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

Ju.  This  is  no  answer,  thou  imfeelmg  man, 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty  ? 

Shy,  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  anjswer. 
You  '11  ask  me  why  I  rather  chose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats  :    I  '11  not  answer  that: 
But  say  it  is  my  humor :    Is  it  answered  ? 
What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat. 
And  I  be  pleased  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  have  it  baned  ?     What,  are  you  answered  yet  ? 
Some  men  there  are,  love  not  a  gaping  pig  ; 
Some,  that  are  mad,  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 
As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  rendered, 
Why  one  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig  ; 
Another,  a  harmless,  necessary  cat; 
So  can  I  o-ive  no  reason,  and  I  \Yi\\  not, 
More  than  a  lod2:ed  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing: 
I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 
A  losing  suit  against  him. 

Ju.  Do  ail  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love? 

Shy.  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ? 

Ant.  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats,  here  are  six. 

Shy.  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 

Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 

I  Vv'ould  not  draw  them,  I  would  have  m.y  bond. 

Ju.  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering  none? 

Shy.   The  pound  of  flesh  which  I  demand  of  him. 

Is  dearly  bought;  is  m-.ine ;   and  I  will  have  it : 

If  you  deny  me,  fy  upon  your  law  ! 

I  stand  for  judgment ;  answer  ;  shall  I  have  it  ? 

Ju.  Antonio,  do  you  confess  the  bond  ? 

Ant.  I  do. 

Ju.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy.  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?  tell  me  that. 

Ju.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  ; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  ;  it  is  twice  blessed  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 
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Shy.  My  deeds  upon  my  head  !     I  crave  the  law, 

The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 
Ju.  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money  ? 
Ant.  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  to  him  in  the  court  ; 

Yea,  twice  and  thrice  the  sum. 
Shy.  I  '11  have  my  bond,  I  will  not  take  thy  offer. 
Ju.  There  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established. 
Shy.  O  wise,  wise  Judge,  how  do  I  honor  thee ! 
Ju.  I  pray  you  let  me  look  upon  the  bond, 

{Gives  it  to  the  Judge!) 
Shy.  Here  't  is,  most  reverend  doctor,*  here  it  is. 
Ju.  Shylock,  there 's  thrice  thy  money  offered  thee. 
Shy.  An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  in  heaven : 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 
No,  not  for  Venice, 
Ju.  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit ; 

And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart ;  —  Be  merciful; 
Take  thrice  the  money  ;  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 
Shy.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenor. 
You  know  the  law,  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound. 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me :  I  stand  here  on  my  bond. 
Ant.  Most  heartily  do  I  beseech  the  court 

To  give  the  judgment. 
Ju.  Why,  then,  thus  it  is. 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knifa 
Shy.  O  noble  Judge  ! 
Ju.  For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty, 
Which  here  appeareth  due  unto  the  bond. 
Shy.    T  is  very  true  :  O  wise  and  upright  Judge  ! 
Ju.  Therefore,  lay  bare  your  bosom.     {To  Antonio.') 
Shy.  A.JQ.)  hio  breast: 

So  says  the  bond ;  does  it  not,  noble  Judge  ? 
Nearest  his  heart,  those  are  the  very  words. 
Ju.  It  is  so.     Are  there  balance  here,  to  weigh 
The  flesh? 

*  This  word  here  means  a  learned  man. 
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Shy.  I  have  them  ready. 

Ju.  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your  charge, 

To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 
Shy.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 
Ju.  It  is  not  so  expressed  ;  but  what  of  that  ? 

'T  were  good  you  do  so  much  in  charity. 
Shy.  I  cannot  find  it ;  't  is  not  in  the  bond. 
Ju.  Come,  merchant,  have  you  any  thing  to  say  ? 
Ant.  But  little  ;  I  am  armed,  and  well  prepared. 
Ju.  Shylock !  A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine  ; 

The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 
Shy.  Most  rightful  Judge! 
Ju.  And  you  must  cut  the  flesh  from  ofl'  his  breast ; 

The  laAv  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 
Shy.  Most  learned  Judge !  —  A  sentence :  come,  prepare. 
Ju.  Tarry  a  little  ;  there  is  something  else. 

This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood: 

The  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  flesh  ; 

But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 

One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 

Are  by  the  law  of  Venice,  confiscate 

Unto  the  State  of  Venice. 
Shy.  Is  that  the  law  ? 
Ju.  Thyself  shall  see  the  act ; 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assured 

Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desirest. 
Shy.  I  take  his  offer,  then  ;  —  pay  the  bond  thrice, 

And  let  the  Christian  go. 
Ju.  The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice  ;   soft  !  no  haste  — 

He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Therefore  prepare  thee  to  cut  ofl'  the  flesh. 

Shed  thou  not  blood  ;  nor  cut  thou  less  nor  more, 

Than  just  one  pound,  —  be  it  but  so  much 

As  makes  it  light  or  hea^y,  in  the  substance. 

Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 

Of  one  poor  scruple  ;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 

But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, 

Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Why  doth  the  JeAv  pause  ?  take  thy  forfeiture. 
Shy.  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 
Ju.  Thou  hast  refused  it  in  the  open  court ; 

Thou  shalt  have  merely  justice,  and  the  bond.. 
Shy.  Shall  I  not  barely  have  my  principal  1 
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Ju.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture, 

To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 
Shy.  Why,  then,  the  devil  give  hmi  good  of  it ! 

I  '11  stay  no  longer  question. 
3u.  Tarry,  Jew ; 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice,  — 
If  it  be  proved  against  an  alien, 
That  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts. 
He  seeks  the  life  of  an^r  citizen, 
The  party  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive. 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods  ;  and  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  State, 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  court  only. 
Shy.  Take  my  life,  then,  and  all,  and  pardon  not  that. 

You  do  take  my  house,  when  ^^ou  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  by  which  I  live. 
Ju.  The   court  in  mercy  spares  thy  life, 
But  the  forfeiture  of  thy  estate 
Comes  not  within  our  power  to  remedy  ; 
The  law  is  strict  in  its  demands  of  justice. 
Are  you  contented,  Jew  ?  what  dost  thou  say  ? 
Shy.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence ; 
I  am  not  well ;  O  give  me  leave  to  go 
Where  I  may  die  m  peace : 
Since  what  I  hold  dearer  than  my  life, 
Is  taken  from  me. 
Ju.  The  court  has  mercy  on  your  life ; 
Go,  repent,  and  live, 
And  with  a  softer  heart,  remember  mercy  too. 


CtUESTioNs,  —  1.  "Why  did  Shylock  choose  the  pound  of  flesh 
rather  than  the  pa3nnent  of  his  debt  1  2.  What  does  he  mean  by  sa3ring, 
"  my  deeds  upon  my  head '?"  3.  In  whose  favor  does  the  judge  decide  1 
4.  How  does  he  eventually  reheve  Antonio  from  his  danger  1  5.  How 
is  Shylock  punished  ?     6.  Was  his  punishment  just  ?     7.  Why  1 

Errors.  —  Stun-ny  for  sto-ny ;  du-cats  for  duc-ats ;  per-jcr-y  for 
per-ju-ry;  crc-^er-si-^io?!  for  ex-po-si-tion ;  nom-un-a-ted  lox  nom-i- na-ted ; 
char-cr-ty  for  char-i-ty ;  ^lows  for  al-lows ;  seii-tunce  for  sen-tence. 

Spell    and    Define.  —  Adversary,  incapable,  cruelty,  render- 
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ecl»  judgment,  crave,  decree,   established,  reverend,   assured,  estimation, 
principal,  contented. 


LESSON    LXXIII. 


Rule.  —  Be  careful  not  to  read  in  a  faint  and  low  tone. 


SPELL    AND    DEFINE 


Par'-al-lcl,  n.  a  comparison  made. 

2.  Al-lot'-ted,p.  granted,  given. 
La'-tent,  a.  secret,  hidden. 
E-ject'-ed,  v.  dismissed,  cast  out.     [act, 

3.  Punc-til'-ious,a.very  particular  and  ex- 
6.    Sclio-las'-tic,  o.  scliolar-liiie. 


7.  Pred-e-ces'-sor,  n.  one  who  has  gone 

before  anotlier  in  the  same  capacity. 
Exu'-ber-ance,    n,    an    overflowing 
quantity. 

8.  Inert', a.  powerless,  inactive. 

9.  Dil'-a-to-ry,  a.  slow,  delaying. 


Pap»,allel  between  Pope  and  Dryden. — Johnson. 

1.  Pope  professed  to  have  learned  his  poetry  from  Dryden, 
whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  was  presented,  he  praised 
through  his  whole  life  with  unvaried  liberality ;  and  perhaps  his 
character  may  receive  some  illustration,  if  he  be  compared  ^vith 
his  master. 

2.  Integrity  of  understanding,  and  nicety  of  discernment,  were 
not  allotted  in  a  less  proportion  to  Dryden  than  to  Pope.  The 
rectitude  of  Dryden' s  mind  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  dis- 
mission of  his  poetical  prejudices,  and  the  rejection  of  unnatural 
thoughts  and  rugged  numbers.  But  Dryden  never  desired  to 
apply  all  the  judgment  that  he  had.  He  wrote  and  professed  to 
write,  merely  for  the  people ;  and  when  he  pleased  others,  he 
contented  himself  He  spent  no  time  in  struggles  to  rouse  latent 
powers;  he  never  attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was  al- 
ready good,  nor  often  to  mend  what  he  must  have  InioAvn  to  be 
faulty.  He  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  with  very  little  consideration : 
when  occasion  or  necessity  called  upon  him,  he  poured  out  what 
the  present  moment  happened  to  supply,  and,  when  once  it  had 
passed  the  press,  ejected  it  from  his  mind ;  for,  when  he  had  no 
pecuniary  interest,  he  had  no  further  solicitude. 

3.  Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy ;  he  desired  to  excel,  and 
therefore  always  endeavored  to  do  his  best ;  he  did  not  court  the 
candor,  but  dared  the  judgment  of  his  reader,  and,  expecting  no 
indulgence  from  others,  he  showed  none  to  himself     He  ex' 
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amined  lines  and  words  with  minute  and  punctilious  observation, 
and  retouched  every  part  with  indefatigable  diligence,  tLl  he 
had  left  nothing  to  be  forgiven. 

4.  For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very  long  m  his  hands, 
while  he  considered  and  reconsidered  them.  The  only  poems 
which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  with  such  regard 
to  the  times  as  might  hasten  their  publication,  were  the  two  sat- 
ires of  Thirty-eight :  of  which  Dodsley  told  me,  that  they  were 
brought  to  him  by  the  author,  that  they  might  be  fairly  copied. 
"  Every  line,"  said  he,  "  was  then  written  twice  over ;  I  gave 
him  a  clean  transcript,  which  he  sent  sometime  afterwards  tcT 
me  for  the  press,  with  every  line  written  twice  over  a  second 
time." 

5.  His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceased  at  their 
publication,  was  not  strictly  true.  His  parental  attention  never 
abandoned  them:  what  he  found  amiss  in  the  first  edition,  he 
silently  corrected  m  those  that  followed.  He  appears  to  have 
revised  the  Iliad^  and  freed  it  from  some  of  its  imperfections; 
and  the  Essay  on  Criticism  received  m^any  improvements  after 
its  first  appearance.  It  will  seldom  be  found  that  he  altered 
without  adding  clearness,  elegance,  or  vigor.  Pope  had  per- 
haps the  judgment  of  Dryden ;  but  Dryden  certainly  wanted  the 
diligence  of  Pope. 

6.  In  acquired  loiowledge,  the  superiority  must  be  allovv-ed  to 
Dryden,  whose  education  was  more  scholastic,  and  who,  before 
he  became  an  author,  had  been  allowed  more  time  for  study, 
with  better  means  of  information.  His  mind  has  a  larger  range, 
and  he  collects  his  images  and  illustrations  from  a  more  exten- 
sive circumference  of  science.  Dryden  knew  more  of  man  in 
his  general  nature,  and  Pope  in  his  local  manners.  The  notions 
of  Dryden  were  formed  by  comprehensive  speculation,  and  those 
of  Pope  by  minute  attention.  There  is  more  dignity  in  the 
knowledge  of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in  that  of  Pope. 

7.  Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either ;  for  both  excelled 
likewise  in  prose ;  but  Pope  did  not  borrow  his  prose  from  his 
predecessor.  The  style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  varied  ;  that 
of  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden  obeys  the  motions  of 
his  own  mind ;  Pope  constrains  his  mind  to  his  own  rules  of 
composition.  Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid ;  Pope 
is  always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle.  Drj^den's  page  is  a  nat- 
ural field,  rising  into  inequalities,  and  diversified  by  the  varied 
exuberance  of  abundant  vegetation;  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn, 
shaven  by  the  s^^the  and  leveled  by  the  roller. 
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8.  Of  genius,  that' power  which  constitutes  a  poet ;  that  qual- 
ity without  which  judgment  is  cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert ;  that 
energy  which  collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animates  ;  the 
superiority  must,  with  some  hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden. 
It  must  not  be  inferred,  that  of  this  poetical  vigor  Pope  had  only 
a  little,  because  Dryden  had  more;  for  every  other  w^riter  since 
Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope :  and  even  of  Dryden  it  must  be 
said,  that  if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems. 

9.  Dryden's  performances  were  always  hasty,  either  excited 
by  some  external  occasion  or  extorted  by  domestic  necessity ;  he 
composed  without  consideration,  and  published  without  correc- 
tion. What  his  mind  could  supply  at  call,  or  gather  in  one  ex- 
cursion, was  all  that  he  sought,  and  all  that  he  gave.  The  dila- 
torj'-  caution  of  Pope  enabled  hmi  to  condense  his  sentiments,  to 
multiply  his  images,  and  to  accumulate  all  that  study  might  pro- 
duce, or  chance  might  supply.  If  the  flights  of  Dryden,  there- 
fore, are  higher.  Pope  continues  longer  on  the  Aving.  If  the 
blaze  of  Dryden's  nre  is  brighter,  the  heat  of  Pope's  is  more  reg- 
ular and  constant.  Dryden  often  surpasses  expectation,  and 
Pope  never  fa' Is  below  it.  Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  aston- 
ishment, and  Pope  with  perpetual  delight. 

10.  This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  w^eil  considered,  be 
found  just ;  and  if  the  reader  should  suspect  me,  as  I  suspect  my- 
self, of  some  partial  fondness  for  the  memory  of  Dryden,  let  him 
not  too  hastil]/ condemn  me:  for  meditation  a.nd  inquiry  may, 
perhaps,  show  him  the  reasonableness  of  my  deteim^ination. 

ClUESTioNs.  —  1.  "VViiat  is  meant  by  a  parallel  as  used  in  thia 
les.son?  2.  In  comparing  these  two  authors,  Pope  and  Dryden,  which  is 
considered  as  excelling  m  genius  1  3,  Which,  in  education  %  4.  Which 
bestowed  the  most  labor  on  his  poems'?  5.  What  motive,  do  you  sup- 
pose, influenced  Pope,  in  preparing  his  poems?  G.  By  what  motive  was 
Dryden  influenced  ?  7.  Can  you  mention  any  of  the  poems  of  either  au- 
thor?    8.  Vi^'hat  inflections,  in  this  lesson,  are  explained  by  Rule  VI,   §1? 

Errors.  —  1.  Po-try  for  po-et-ry ;  uiv-va^red  for  un-va-ri-ed  ; 
2.  de-zem-ment  for  dis-cern-ment,  (pro.  diz-zerri-meni')  ;  p-rup-or-lion  for 
pro-por-tion;  prej-er-dic-es  for  prej-u-dic-es  ;  lal-ent  for  \s.-tenti  3.  dilr-junce 
for  dii-i-gence;  4.  pomes  for  po-ems ;  trans-crip'  for  trans-crint ;  7.  vc-he'' 
meat   for    ve'-he-raent ;   9.  S2cp-pas-ses  for  sur-pas-ses. 

SpfiLL  AND  Define.  —  1.  Liberality,  illustration  ;  2.  dis- 
cernment, prejudices  ;  3.  indefatigable  ;  4.  transcript ;  5.  elegance,  vigor ; 
6.  images;   7.  capricious,  vehement;   8.  amplines  ;  9.  excursion. 
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LESSON     LXX 
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Rule.  —  Be  careful  to  speak  little  words,  such  as  a,  in,  at,  on,  to, 
Ini,  &c.  very  distinctly,  and  yet  not  to  dwell  on  them  so  long  as  on  the 
more  important  words. 


SPELL      AND      DEFINE 


2  Spe-cif '-ic,  a.  particular, 

3  Sus-cep-ti-bil'-i-ties,  n.  the  quality  of 

receiving  impressions. 
Class'-ic,  a.  relating   to  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  authors. 
4.    In-car  '-nate,  a.  clotlied  in  flesh.   . 
6.    Mosques,  n.  (pro.  masks,)  Moiiamnie- 

dan  places  of  worship. 
10.  Be-reft',^.  deprived.  [der. 

Cha'-os,  n.  a  mixed  mass  without  or- 


IL  Teem'-ing,  p.  being  full. 

Fan-tas'-tic,  a.  unsteady,  whimsical. 
Ca-pri'-ces,  n.  (pro.  ca-pree'-ses),  sud- 
den starts  of  tlie  mind,  whims. 

12.  Po'-e-sy,  n.  poetry. 

13.  Mi-nu'-ticB,  n.  the  smaller  particulars, 
Ef-front'-er-y,n.  shameless  boldness. 
Wail'-ings,  n.  loud  lamentation. 
En-trance',  v.  to  fill  the        soul  with 

delight. 


14 


Hene-Y  Map.tyn  and  LoPvD  ByPvON. — Miss  Beecher. 

1.  By  reasoning  from  the  known  laws  of  mind,  we  gain  the 
position,  that  obedience  to  the  Divine  law,  is  the  surest  mode 
of  securing  every  species  of  happiness  attainable  in  this  state  of 
existence. 

2.  The  recorded  experience  of  mankmd  does  no  less  prove 
that  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  is  the  true  path  to  happiness. 
To  exhibit  this,  some  specific  cases  will  be  selected,  and  perhaps 
a  fairer  illustration  cannot  be  presented  than  the  contrasted  rec- 
ords of  two  youthful  personages  who  have  made  the  most  dis- 
tinguished figure  in  the  Christian,  and  the  literar}'-  world:  Hen- 
ry Martyn,  the  missionary,  and  Lord  Byron,  the  poet. 

3.  Martyn  was  richly  endowed  with  ardent  feelings,  keen  sus- 
ceptibilities, and  superior  intellect.  He  was  the  object  of  many 
affections,  and  m  the  principal  University  of  Great  Britaui,  won 
the  highest  honors,  both  in  classic  literature  and  mathematical 
science.  He  was  flattered,  caressed,  and  admired ;  the  road  to 
fame  and  honor  lay  open  before  him,  and  the  briglitest  hopes  of 
youth  seemed  ready  to  be  realized. 

4.  But  the  hour  came  Avhen  he  looked  upon  a  lost  and  guilty 
world,  in  the  light  of  eternity ;  when  he  realized  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  sacrifice  of  our  incarnate  God;  when  he  assumed  his 
obligations  to  become  a  fellou^- worker  in  recovering  a  guilty 
world  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  all  its  future  vroes. 
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5.  "  The  love  of  God  constrained  him;"  and  without  a  mur- 
mur, for  Avretched  beings,  on  a  distant  shore,  whom  he  never 
saw,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  but  that  they  were  miserable 
and  guiky,  he  relinquished  the  wreath  of  fame,  forsook  the  path 
of  worldly  honor,  severed  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  gave  up 
friends,  country,  and  home.  With  every  nerve  throbbing  in  an- 
guish at  the  sacrifice,  he  went  forth  alone,  to  degraded  heathen 
society,  to  solitude  and  privation,  to  weariness  and  painfulness 
and  to  all  the  trials  of  missionary  life. 

6.  He  spent  his  days  in  teaching  the  guilty  and  degraded  the 
way  of  pardon  and  peace.  He  lived  to  write  the  law  of  his  God 
in  the  wide  spread  character  of  the  Persian  nation,  and  to  place 
a  copy  in  the  hands  of  its  kmg.  He  lived  to  contend  with  the 
chief  MouUahs  of  Mahomet  in  the  mosques  of  Shiras,  and  to 
kindle  a  flame  in  Persia,  more  undying  than  its  fabled  fires. 

7.  He  lived  to  endure  rebuke  and  scorn,  to  toil  and  suffer  in 
a  fervid  clime,  to  drag  his  weary  steps  over  burning  sands,  with 
the  daily  dying  hope,  that  at  last  he  might  be  laid  to  rest  among 
his  kindred,  and  on  his  native  shore.  Yet  even  this  last  earthly 
hope  was  not  attained,  for  after  spending  all  his  youth  in  cease- 
less labors  for  the  good  of  others,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty -two, 
he  was  laid  in  an  unkno\vn  and  foreign  grave. 

8.  He  died  alone — a  stranger  in  a  strange  land — with  no 
friendly  form  around  to  sympathize  and  soothe  him..  Yet  this 
was  the  last  record  of  his  djdng  hand:  "I  sat  in  the  orchard, 
and  thought  with  sweet  comfort  and  peace  of  my  God !  in  soli- 
tude, my  company!  my  friend!  my  comforter!" 

9.  And  in  reviewing  the  record  of  his  short,  yet  blessed  life, 
even  if  we  forget  the  exulting  joy  with  which  such  a  benevolent 
spirit  must  welcome  to  heaven  the  thousands  he  toiled  to  save; 
if  we  look  only  at  his  years  of  self  denying  trial,  where  were 
accumulated  all  the  sufTermgs  he  was  ever  to  feel,  we  can  find 
more  evidence  of  true  happiness^lh^xi  is  to  be  found  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  youthful  poet,  who  was  gifted  Avith  every  suscepti- 
bility of  happiness,  who  spent  his  days  in  search  of  selfish  en- 
joyment, who  had  every  source  of  earthly  bliss  laid  open,  and 
drank  to  the  very  dregs. 

10.  We  shall  find  that  a  mind  which  obeys  the  law  of  God,  is 
happier  when  bereft  of  the  chief  joys  of  this  world,  than  a  world- 
ly man  can  be  when  possessed  of  them  all.  The  remains  of 
Lord  Byron  present  one  of  the  most  mournful  exhibitions  of  a 
noble  mind  in  all  the  wide  chaos  of  ruin  and  disorder.  He, 
also,  was  naturally  endowed  with  overflowing  affections,  keen 
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rSensibilitieSj  quick  conceptions,  and  a  sense  of  moral  rectitude 
He  had  all  the  constituents  of  a  mind  of  first  rate  order.  But  he 
passed  through  existence  amid  the  wildest  disorder  of  a  ruined 
spirit. 

11.  His  mind  seemed  utterly  unbalanced,  teeming  ^Yith  rich 
thoughts  and  overbearing  impulses,  the  sport  of  the  strangest 
fancies,  and  the  strongest  passions ;  bound  down,  by  no  liabit, 
restrained  by  no  principle ;  a  singular  combination  of  great  con- 
ceptions and  fantastic  caprices,  of  manly  dignity  and  childish 
folly,  of  noble    feeling  and  babyish  wealmess. 

12.  The  lord  of  Newstead  Abbey — the  heir  of  a  boasted  line 
of  ancestry — a  peer  of  the  realm — the  pride  of  tlie  social  circle — 
the  leading  star  of  poesy — the  hero  of  Greece — ^the  wonder  of  the 
gaping  world,  can  nov/  be  follovred  to  his  secret  haunts.  And 
there  the  veriest  child  of  the  nursery  might  be  amused  at  some 
of  his  silly  weaknesses  and  ridiculous  conceits.  Distressed 
about  the  cut  of  a  collar,  faming  at  the  color  of  his  dress,  in- 
tensely anxious  about  the  whiteness  of  his  hands,  deeply  en- 
grossed with  monkeys  and  dogs,  he  Hew  about  from  one  whim 
to  another,  with  a  reckless  earnestness  as  ludicrous  as  it  is  dis- 
gusting, 

13.  At  times,  this  boasted  hero  and  genius,  seem.ed  nought  but 
an  overgrouTi  child,  that  had  broken  its  leading  strmgs  and 
overm^astered  its  nurses.  At  other  times,  he  is  beheld  in  all  the 
rounds  of  dissipation  and  the  haunts  of  vice,  occasionally  filling 
up  his  leisure  in  recording  and  disseminating  the  disgusting 
mmutias  of  his  weakness  and  shame,  and  with  an  efil'ontery  and 
stupidity  equaled  only  by  that  of  the  friend  who  retails  them  to 
the  insulted  world. 

14.  Again  we  behold  him  philosophizing  like  a  sage,  and 
moralizing  like  a  Christian ;  while  often  from  his  bosom  burst 
forth  the  repinines  of  a  wounded  spirit.  He  sometimes  seemed 
to  gaze  upon  his  ov.n  mind  with  vv^onder,  to  watch  its  disordered 
powers  with  curious  inquif}^  to  touch  its  complaining  strings, 
and  start  at  the  response;  Vv'hile  often  with -maddening  sv^^eep  he 
shook-evexy  chord,  and  sent  forth  its  deep  waiiings  to  entrance  a 
wonderins:  world. 


CluEsTiONs.  —  1.  Y/hat  truths  have  we  gained  by  reasoning 
from  the  known  laws  of  the  mind?  2.  "What  else  furnishes  us  with 
evidence  of  the  same  truth,  and  what  two  characters  are  given  as  exam- 
ples 1  3,  What  is  said  of  Henry  Martyn  1  4.  Why  did  he  give  up  oil 
the  honors  and  pleasures  of  life  1      5.  Do  you  suppose  he  was  happier  in 
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this  life,  than  he  would  have  been,  if  he  had  Uved  for  his  own  pleasure  1 

6.  Will  he  be  happier  in  heaven,  for  the  sacrifices  he  has  made-  on  earth  1 

7.  Which  had  the  most  of  this  world  to  enjoy — Marty n  or  Byron 7      8. 
What  is  said  of  Byron  1 

Errors.  —  1.  Pus-i-tion  for  po-si-tion ;  2.  lit'r-^y  for  Ut-er-a-ry ; 
3.  reel-i-zed  for  real-iz-ed ;  4.  iTi-cartir-it  for  in-car-nate ;  7.  ki'n-red  for 
kin-dred  ;  8.  sol-i-tood  for  sol-i-tude ;  9.  ac-ciwmer-la-ted  for  ac-cu-mu-la- 
ted;  10.  ex-er-bi-tioiis  for  ex-lii-bi-tions ;  m-ned  for  ru-in-ed  ;  11.  ab-it  for 
hab-it ;  com-ber-7ia-tion  for  com-bi-na-tion ;  12.  honts  for  haunts,  (pro. 
hhnts\ ;   13.  lizh-ur  for  leis-ure,  (pro,  lezh-ur  or  lee-zhur). 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Attainable  J  2.  personages;  3. 
realized ;  4,  dominion  ;  5.  degraded  ;  7.  fervid  ;  8.  sympathize  ;  9.  exult- 
ing ;  10,  constituents  ;  11.  impulses;  12.  engrossed  ;  13.  disseminating ; 
14.  moralizing. 


LESSON     LXXV. 


Rule.  —  When  two  or  more  consonants  come  together,  let  the  pu- 
pil be  careful  to  sound  each  one  distinctly. 

Exercises  under  the  Rule. — He  clinched  his  fists.  He  lifts  his  awful 
form.  He  raakes  his  payments.  Thou  smoothedst  his  rugged  path.  The 
president's  speech. 


SPELLANDDEFINE 
3.    Prank'-i?li,  a.  frolicksonie.  ]  6-    An-ni-vers'-a-ry,  n.  the  annual  day  on 


4.    Pre-dom'-iu-ale,  w.  to  have  the  most 

influence,  to  prevail. 
Baf '-fled,  ;>.  defeated. 


wliich  some  event  is  celebrated. 

Com-pla'-cen-cy,  n.  pleasure,  satisfac- 
tion, [come. 

Men'-ace,  n.  the  threatening  of  evil  to 


Henry  Martyn  Aim  Lord  Byron.  —  Continv£d. 

1.  Both.  Henry  Martyn  and  Lord  Byron  shared  the  sorrows 
of  life,  and  their  records  teach  the  difierent  workings  of  the 
Christian  and  the  worldly  mind.  Byron  lost  his  mother,  and 
when  urged  not  to  give  way  to  sorrow,  he  burst  into  an  agony 
of  grief,  saying,  I  had  but  one  friend  in  the  world,  and  now  she 
is  gone  !"  On  the  death  of  some  of  his  early  friends,  he  thus 
writes :  "  My  friends  fall  around  me,  and  I  shall  be  left  a  lonely 
tree  before  I  am  withered.  /  have  no  resource  hut  my  own  re- 
Jiections^  and  they  present  no  prospect  here  or  hereafter,  except 
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the  selfish  satisfaction  of  surviving  my  betters.      I  am  indeed 
most  wretched," 

2.  And  thus  Henry  Martyn  mourns  the  loss  of  one  most  dear. 
•'  Can  it  be  that  she  h-as  been  lying  so  many  months  in  the  cold 
grave?  Would  that  I  could  always  remember  it,  or  always 
forget  it ;  but  to  think  a  moment  on  other  things,  and  then  feel 
the  remembrance  of  it  come,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  rends  my 
heart  asunder.  O  my  gracious  God,  what  should  I  do  without 
Thee  !  But  now  thou  art  manifesting  thyself  as  '  the  God  of  all 
consolation.'  Never  w^as  I  so  near  thee.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  for  which  I  could  wish  to  live,  except  because  it  may 
please  God  to  appoint  me  some  work  to  do.  O  thou  incompre- 
hensibly glorious  Savior,  what  hast  thou  done  to  alleviate  the 
sorrows  of  life !" 

3.  It  is  recorded  of  Byron,  that,  in  society,  he  generally  ap- 
peared humorous  and  prankish  ;  yet,  when  rallied  on  his  mel- 
ancholy turn  of  writing,  his  constant  answer  was,  that  though 
thus  merry  and  full  of  laughter,  he  was,  at  heart,  one  of  the 
most  miserable  wretches  m  existence. 

4.  And  thus  he  writes  :  "  Why,  at  the  very  height  of  desire, 
and  human  pleasure,  worldly,  amorous,  ambitious,  or  even  ava- 
ricious, does  there  mingle  a  certain  sense  of  doubt  and  sorrow 
—  a  fear  of  what  is  to  come  —  a  doubt  of  what  is  ?  If  it  were 
not  for  hope,  what  would  the  future  be  ?  —  a  hell !  As  for  the 
past,  what  predominates  in  memory  ?  —  hopes  baffled  !  From 
whatever  place  we  commence,  we  know  where  it  must  all  eiicL 
And  yet  what  good  is  there  in  knowing  it  ?  It  does  not  make  men 
wiser  or  better.  If  I  were  to  live  over  again,  I  do  not  know 
what  I  would  change  in  my  life,  unless  it  were  for  — not  to  have 
lived  at  all.  All  history  and  experience  teach  us,  that  good 
and  evil  are  pretty  equally  balanced  in  this  existence,  and  that 
what  is  most  to  be  desired,  is  an  easy  'passage  out  of  it.  What 
can  it  give  us  but  years,  and  these  have  little  of  good  but  their 
ending. 

5.  And  thus  Martyn  writes :  "  I  am  happier  here  in  this  re- 
mote land,  where  I  seldom  hear  what  happens  in  the  world, 
than  I  was  in  England,  where  there  are  so  many  calls  to  look 
at  things  that  are  seen.  The  precious  V/ord  is  now  my  only 
study,  by  means  of  translations.  Time  flows  on  with  great  ra- 
pidity. "  It  seems  as  if  life  would  all  be  gone  before  any 
thing  is  done.  I  sometimes  rejoice  that  I  am  but  twenty-seven, 
and  that,  unless  God  should  ordain  it  otherwise,  I  may  double 
this  number  in  constant  and  successful  labor.     But  I  shall  not 
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cease  from  my  happiness,  and  scarcely  from  my  labor,  by  pass- 
ing into  the  other  world." 

6.  And  thus  they  make  their  records  at  anniversaries,  when 
the  mind  is  called  to  review  life  and  its  labors.  Thus  Byron 
writes:  "At  twelve  o'clock  I  shall  have  completed  thirty-three 
years !  I  go  to  my  bed  with  a  heaviness  of  heart  at  having 
lived  so  long  and  to  so  little  purpose.  *  *  It  is  now  three 
minutes  past  twelve,  and  I  am  thirty-three ! 

"  Alas,  my  friend,  the  years  pass  swiftly  by." 

But  I  do  not  regret  them  so  much  for  what  I  have  done  as  for 
what  I  might  have  done." 

7.  And  thus  Martyn :  "  I  like  to  find  myself  employed  use- 
fully, in  a  way  I  did  not  expect  or  foresee.  The  coming  year 
is  to  be  a  perilous  one,  but  my  life  is  of  little  consequence, 
whether  I  finish  the  Persian  New  Testament  or  not,  I  look 
back  with  pity  on  myself,  when  I  attached  so  much  importance 
to  my  life  and  labors.  The  more  I  see  of  my  o\^ti  works,  the 
more  I  am  ashamed  of  them,  for  coarseness  and  clumsiness  mar 
all  the  v/orks  of  man,  i  am  sick  when  I  look  at  the  wisdom 
of  man,  but  am  relieved  by  reflecting,  that  we  have  a  city  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God,  The  least  of  his  works  is  refresh- 
ing. A  dried  leaf,  or  a  straw,  makes  me  feel  in  good  company, 
and  complacency  and  admil'ation  take  the  place  of  disgust. 
What  a  momentary  duration  is  the  life  of  man !  "  It  glides 
along,  rolling  onv/ard  forever,"  may  be  affirmed  of  the  river ; 
but  men  pass  away  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  exist.  Well,  let 
the  moments  pass !" 

»  They  waft  us  sooner  o'er 

This  life's  tempestuous  sea, 

Soon  we  shall  reach  the  blissful  shore 

Of  blest  eternity  !" 

8.  Such  was  the  experience  of  those  who  in  youth  completed 
their  course.     The  poet  has  well  described  his  own  career : 

«  A  wandering  mass  of  shapeless  flame, 
A  pathless  comet  and  a  curse, 
The  menace  of  the  universe ; 
Still  rolling  on  with  innate  force. 
Without  a  sphere,  without  a  course, 
A  bright  deformity  on  high. 
The  monster  of  the  upper  sky  1" 

O.  In  holy  writ  we  read  of  those  who  are  "  raging  waves  of 
the  sea,  foaming  out  their  o^\'n  shame  ;  wandering  stars^io  whom 
is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever."     The  lips  of  man 
21 
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may  not  apply  these  terrific  words  to  any  whose  doom  is  yet  to 
be  disclosed ;  but  there  is  a  passage  which  none  can  fear  to  ap- 
ply. "  Those  that  are  wise,  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  rightousness,  as  stars 
forever  and  forever !" 


dUESTioNs.  —  1.  Which  had  the  most  comfort  in  seasons  of  afflic- 
tion,— Byron  or  Marty n  ?  2.  How  did  Byron  feel  when  he  was  enjoy- 
ing himself  most?  3.  How  did  Martyn  feel  when  he  was  cut  off  from 
most  of  the  pleasures  that  Byron  was  seeking  1  4.  What  is  described 
as  the  difference  of  their  feelings  at  their  birth-days  ?  5.  What  poetic 
description  may  be  applied  to  Byron  1 

Errors  . —  1.  Ag-ur-ny  for  ag-o-ny ;  s'vi-vin^  for  sur-vi-ving  ;  2. 
con-ser-la-Uon  for  con-so-la-tion ;  ^le-vi-ate  for  al-le-vi-ate  ;  3.  viis-rer-ble  for 
mis-er-a-ble ;  4.  worl-ly  for  world-ly ;  bal-unc\l  for  bal-an-ced  ;  5.  coiv- 
stunt  for  con-stant ;  6.  a7P-n^r-ver-sy^ies  for  an-ni-vers-a-ries ;  7.  pur-Imcs 
for  per-i-lous ;  8.  cuss  for  curse. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Resource  ;  2.  asunder  ;  3.  rallied  ; 
4.  experience ;  5.  translations,  successful ;  6.  completed  ;  7.  perilous,  clum- 
siness, duration  ;   8.  universe,  sphere,  deformity,  monster. 


LESSON     LXXVI. 


Role.  —  When  similar  sounds  come  at  the  end  of  one  word,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  ths  next,  they  must  not  be  blended  into  one. 

Exercises.  —  He  sink5  sorrowing  to  the  tora-b.  Man  loves 
society.      Time  flies  swiftly.      The  birds  sing. 


SPELL    AND     DEFINE 


1.    En-tranc'-ed,    p.    (pro.    en-transt'), 

charmed,  filled  with  rapture. 
&.    Whiles,  adv.  put  for  whilst  or  while. 
19.  Gar'-land,  n.  a  wreath  of  flowers. 


26.  Me'-te-or,  n.  a  luminous  body  passing 

through  the  air. 
56.  Mold'-er,«.  to  decay,  to  perish,      [ter. 
58.  Surge,  n.  a  great  rolling  swell  of  w* 


Byron.  —  Pollok. 

1.        He  touched  his  harp,  and  nations  heard,  entranced. 
As  some  vast  river  of  unfailing-  source, 
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Rapid,  exhaustless,  deep,  his  numbers  flowed, 
And  oped  new  fountains  in  the  human  heart. 
5,    Where  fancy  halted,  weary  in  her  flight, 
In  other  men,  his,  fresh  as  morning-  rose. 
And  soared  untrodden  heights,  and  seemed  at  home, 
Where  angels  bashful  looked.     Others,  though  great, 
Beneath  their  argument  seemed  struggling  whiles ; 

10.    He  from  above  descending,  stooped  to  touch 

The  loftiest  thought ;  and  proudly  stooped,  as  though 
It  scarce  deserved  his  verse.     With  nature's  self 
He  seemed  an  old  acquaintance,  free  to  jest 
At  will  Avith  all  her  glorious  majesty. 

15.    He  laid  his  hand  upon  "  the  ocean's  mane," 
And  played  familiar  with  his  hoary  locks ; 
Stood  on  the  Alps,  stood  on  the    Apennines  ; 
And  with  the  thunder  talked,  as  friend  to  friend  ; 
And  wove  his  garland  of  the  lightning's  wing, 

20.    In  sportive  tAvist — the  lightning's  fiery  wing. 
Which,  as  the  footsteps  of  the  dreadful  God, 
Marching  upon  the  storm  in  vengeance  seemed — * 
Then  turned,  and  with  the  grasshopper,  who  sung 
His  evening  song  beneath  his  feet,  conversed. 

25.    Suns,  moons,  and  stars,  and  clouds  his  sisters  were ; 

Rocks,  m.ountains,  meteors,  seas,  and  wmds,  and  storms 
His  brothers — younger  brothers,  whom  he  scarce 
As  equals  deemed. 
As  some  fierce  comet  of  tremendous  size, 

30.    To  which  the  stars  did  reverence  as  it  passed; 
So  he  through  learning  and  through  fancy  took 
His  flight  sublime ;  and  on  the  loftiest  top 
Of  fame's  dread  mountain  sat;  not  soiled,  and  worn, 
As  if  he  from  the  earth  had  labored  up  ; 

35.    But  as  some  bird  of  heavenly  plumage  fair, 

He  looked,  which  down  from  higher  regions  came, 
And  perched  it  there,  to  see  what  lay  beneath. 
Great  man!  the  nations  gazed, and  wondered  much, 
And  praised:  and  many  called  his  evil  good. 

40.    Wits  wrote  in  favor  of  his  wickedness : 
And  kings  to  do  him  honor  took  delight. 
Thus  full  of  titles,  flattery,  honor,  fame; 
Beyond  desire,  beyond  ambition  full, — 
He  died — he  died  of  what  ?     Of  wretchedness. 
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45.    Drank  every  cup  of  joy,  heard  every  trunr-.p 

Of  fame  ;  drank  early,  deeply  drank  ;  drank  draughts 
That  common  millions  might  have  quenched — then  died 
Of  thirst,  because  there  was  no  more  to  drink. 
His  goddess  nature,  wooed,  embraced,  enjoyed, 

50.    Fell  from  his  arms  abhorred  ;  his  passions  died ; 
Died,  all  but  dreary,  solitary  pride ; 
And  all  his  sympathies  in  being  died. 
As  some  ill-guided  bark,  well  built  and  tall, 
Which  angry  tides  cast  on  our  desert  shore, 

55.    And  then  retiring,  leave  it  there  to  rot 

And  molder  in  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven ; 
So  he,  cut  from  the  sympathies  of  life. 
And  cast  ashore  from  pleasure's  boisterous  surge, 
A  wandermg,  weary,  worn,  and  wretched  tiling, 

60.    Scorched,  and  desolate,  and  blasted  soul, 
A  gloomy  wilderness  of  dying  thought, — 
Repined  and  groaned,  and  withered  from  the  earth. 


GlUESTiONs,  —  1.  Who  was  Byron  1  2.  Why  is  he  compared 
to  a  comet  1  3.  What  was  his  character  ?  4.  Are  talents  always  a 
blessing*?  5.  Where  are  the  Alps "?  6.  Where  are  the  Apennines  *? 
7.  What  is  meant  by  laying  his  hand  upon  "  the  ocean's  mane  V 

8.  Parse  "his,"  and  "rose,"  in  the  6th  line.  9.  Parse  "wilderness," 
in  the  61st  line.      10.  Explain  the  inflections  from  the  29th  line  through. 

Errors.  —  10,  Dis-cend-in^  for  de-scend-ing ;  12.  dis-sarv-ed  for 
de-serv-ed  ;  22.  ven-junce  for  venge-ance  ;  30.  rev^rnnce  for  rev-er-cnce ; 
33,  sWd  for  soil-ed;  42.  fiat-try  for  flat-ter-y;  46.  drmi-s  for  draughts, 
(pro.  drafts)  ;   57.  sym-per-ihies  for  S5ma-pa-thies. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  3,  Exhaustless  ;  9.  struggling  ;  1 4. 
majesty ;  20,  sportive  ;  23.  vengeance  ;  29.  trem.endous  ;  30.  reverence  ; 
35.  plumage ;  37.  perched ;  42.  flattery ;  46,  draughts ;  50.  abhorred  ; 
57.  sympathies ;  58.  boisterous. 


LESSON    LXXVII 


.'^  ^ 


Rule.  —  Let  each  pupil  in  the  class  observe  and  mention  every  syl- 
lable that  is  not  correctly  sounded,  as  each  one  reads. 
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SPELL       AND       DEFINE 


Fu-til'-i-ty,  n.  triflingness,  unimport- 

tmce. 
Glare,  n.  a  bright,  dazzling  light. 
Pul'-Iey,  w.asmall  wheel  for  a  running 

cord,  with  which  heavy  articles  are 

raised. 
Fu'-gi-tive,  a.  soon  passing  away. 


5.  Mer-it-o'-ri-ous,  a.  deserving  of   re- 

ward, [tion. 

6.  Per '-son-age,  7i.  a  person  of  distinc. 
Per'-ils,  n.  dangers,  risks. 

8.  Ex-ult-a'-tion,  n.  lively  joy,  great  glad- 

ness. 

9.  Ru'-by,  71.  a  kind  of  precious  stone 


Chesterfield  and  Paul.  —  Miss  Beecher. 

1.  To  those  youthiul  witnesses*  whose  remains  show  the 
difference  betweeen  the  happiness  of  those  who  obey  or  disobey 
the  law  of  God,  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  two  who  had 
fulfilled  their  years.  The  first  was  the  polished,  the  witty,  the 
elegant,  and  admired  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  tried  every 
source  of  earthly  enjoyment,  and,  at  the  end,  makes  this  ac- 
knowledgment. 

2.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  he,  "  the  silly  rounds  of  business  and 
of  pleasure,  and  have  done  with  them  all.  I  have  enjoyed  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  consequently  know  their  futility, 
and  do  not  regret  their  loss.  I  appraise  them  at  their  real  A^alue, 
which  is,  in  truth,  very  low  ;  whereas^  those  that  have  not  ex- 
perienced, always  overrate  them.  They  only  see  their  gay 
outside,  and  are  dazzled  at  the  glare. 

3.  "  But  I  have  been  behind  the  scenes.  I  have  seen  all  the 
coarse  pulleys  and  dirty  ropes  which  exhibit  and  move  the  gau- 
dy m.achines ;  and  I  have  seen  and  smelt  the  tallow  candles 
which  illuminate  the  whole  decoration,  to  the  astonishment  and 
admiration  of  the  ignorant  audience. 

4.  "  When  I  reflect  on  what  I  have  seen,  what  I  have  heard, 
and  what  I  have  done,  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself,  that  all 
that  frivolous  hurry  of  bustle  and  pleasure  of  the  world,  had  any 
reality ;  but  I  look  upon  all  that  is  passing,  as  one  of  those  ro- 
mantic dreams,  which  opium  commonly  occasions  ;  and  I  do, 
by  no  means,  desire  to  repeat  the  nauseous  dose,  for  the  sake  of 
tlie  fugitive  dream. 

5.  '^  Shall  I  tell  you  that  I  bear  this  m.elancholy  situation 
with  that  meritorious  constancy  and  resignation,  which  most 
people  boast  of?  No,  for  I  really  cannot  help  it.  I  bear  it, 
because  I  must  bear  it,  whether  I  will  or  not!  I  think  of  noth- 
ing but  killing  time  the  best  way  I  can,  now  that  he  has  become 

♦Martynand  Byron. 
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my  enemy.     It  is  my  resolution  to  sleep  in  the  carriage  during 
the  remainder  of  the  journey  of  life." 

6.  The  other  personage  was  Paul,  the  Aged.  For  Christ 
and  the  salvation  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died,  Paul  "  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  things  ;"  and  this  is  the  record  of  his  course  ;  "in 
labors  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons  more  fre- 
quent, in  deaths  oft ;  in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in 
perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  wil- 
derness, in  perils  among  false  brethren  ;  in  weariness  and  pain- 
fulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  of- 
ten, in  cold  and  nakedness ;  —  and  that  which  cometh  daily  upon 
me,  the  care  of  all  the  churches. 

7.  "  We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed ;  we' 
are  perplexed,  yet  not  in  despair  ;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken  ; 
cast  do^vn,  but  not  destroyed.  For  though  our  outward  man 
perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day.  For  our 
light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 

8.  And  as  the  time  drew  near  when  he  was  to  be  "  offered 
up,"  and  he  looked  back  on  the  past  course  of  his  life,  these  are 
his  words  of  triumphant  exultation :  "  I  have  fought  a  good 
fight !  I  have  finished.jny  course !  I  have  kept  the  faith ! 
henceforth  there  is  laid'^up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  Christ,  the  righteous  judge  shall  give." 

9.  To  this  testimony  of  the  experience  of  mankmd,  ma}^  be 
added  that  of  Scripture.  "  Whoso  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  happy 
is  he  !  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom^  and  to  depart 
from  evil  is  imderstanding.  Wisdom  is  better  than  rubies,  and 
ail  the  things  that  may  be  desired,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  her. 
Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace. 
Keep  sound  wisdom,  so  shall  it  be  life  to  thy  soul.  Then  shalt 
thou  walk  in  thy  way  safely,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  thou 
shalt  not  be  afraid,  yea,  thou- shalt  lie  down,  and  thy  sleep  shall 
be  sweet." 

10.  And  thus  the  Redeemer  mvites  to  his  service :  "  Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls !"  ^^ 

duESTiONs.  —  1.  "What  two  persons  who  lived  to  be  old,  ha\e 
left  their  testimony  in  regard  to  the  way  to  be  happy  1  2.  What  is  said 
of  Lord  Chesterfield?    3.  How  did  he  look  on  his  past  Ufe  %    4.  What  did 
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he  resolve  to  do  1  ■  5.  "What  is  said  of  Paul  1  6.  Which  was  the  hap- 
pier man  of  the  two  1  7,  What  does  the  Bible  say  respecting  the  way 
of  happiness"?  8.  What  inflections,  in  this  lesson,  are  explained  by 
Rule  II.  §3.  and  Rule  VI.  §1.1 

Errors.  —  1.  El-e-gunt  for  el-e-gant ;  2.  up-prize  for  ap-praise, 
(pro.  ap-praze ;)  reel  for  re-al ;  3.  ex-tb-it  for  ex-hib-it ;  ad-mer-a-tion  for 
ad-mi-ra-tion ;  b.  res-ei--ko-tion  for  res-o-lu  tion ;  6.  ^ersVi^^g  for  per-son- 
age ;  juur-run^s  for  jour-ney-ings  ;  9.  tes-tei  -mo-ny  for  test-i-mo-ny ;  ylea^- 
u7it-7iess  for  pleas-ant-ness  ;   10.  Jine  ress  for  find  rest. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Testimony ;  2.  consequently,  ap- 
praise ;  3.  machines,  audience ;  4.  frivolous,  nauseous ;  5.  resignation ; 
6.  salvation ;   7.  persecuted ;   8.  triumphant ;   9.  experience,  compared. 


LESSON     LXXVIII     \^ 


a^ 


Rule.  —  When  two  or  more  consonants  come  togethei,  be  careful 
to  sound  each  one  distinctly. 

Exercises  under  the  Rule. — Thou  indulgedst  the  appetite.  O  wind ! 
that  toaft^st  us  o'er  the  main.  Thou  temiptedst  him.  Thou  lovedst  him 
fondly.      Thou  creditedst  his  story.      The  lists  are  open. 


SPELL     AND     DEFINE 


Rec-og-ni'-tion,  n.  (pro.  rek-og-nish'- 
un  or  rek-o-nish'-un),  acknowledg- 
ment. 

Fab'-ric,  n.  any  system  composed  of 
connected  parts. 

E-ra'-sed,  p.  blotted  out. 


3.  Per'-pe-tra-tor,  n,  one  that  commits  a 

crime. 
Ex-tinc'-tion,  n.  a  putting  an  end  to. 

4.  Fer'-til-ize,  v.  to  make  fruitful. 
A'-the-ism,  n.  disbelief  in  the  existence 

of  a  God. 


Religion  the  only  Basis  of  Society. — Channing. 

1.  Religion  is  a  social  concern;  for  it  operates  powerfully  on 
society,  contributing,  in  various  ways,  to  its  stability  and  pros- 
perity. Religion  is  not  merely  a  private  affair  ;  the  community 
is  deeply  interested  in  its  diffusion ;  for  it  is  the  best  support  of 
the  virtues  and  principles,  on  Avhich  the  social  order  rests. 
Pure  and  undefiled  religion  is,  to  do  good ;  and  it  follows,  very 
plainly,  that,  if  God  be  the  Author  and  Friend  of  society,  then, 
the  recognition  of  him  must  enforce  all  social  duty,  and  enlighten- 
ed piety  must  give  its  whole  strength  to  public  order. 
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2.  Few  men  suspect,  perhaps  no  man  comprehends,  the  extent 
of  the  support  given  by  religion  to  every  virtue.  No  man,  per- 
haps, is  aware,  how  much  our  moral  and  social  sentiments  are 
fed  from  this  fountain ;  how  powerless  conscience  would  become, 
without  the  belief  of  a  God;  how  palsied  would  be  human  benev- 
olence, were  there  not  the  sense  of  a  higher  benevolence  to  quick- 
en and  sustain  it ;  hovv'-  suddenly  the  whole  social  fabric  would 
quake,  and  Avith  what  a  fearful  crash  it  would  sink  into  hopeless 
ruin,  were  the  ideas  of  a  supreme  Being,  of  accountableness, 
and  of  a  future  life,  to  be  utterly  erased  from  every  mind. 

3.  And,  let  men  thoroughly  believe  that  they  are  the  work 
and  sport  of  chance ;  that  no  superior  intelligence  concerns  it- 
self with  human  affairs;  that  all  their  improvements  perish  for- 
ever at  death;  that  the  weak  have  no  guardian,  and  the  injured 
no  avenger;  that  there  is  no  recompense  for  sacrifices  to  upright- 
ness and  the  public  good;  that  an  oath  is  unheard  in  heaven j 
that  secret  crimes  have  no  witness  but  the  perpetrator ;  that  hu- 
man existence  has  no  purpose,  and  human  virtue  no  unfailing 
friend;  that  this  brief  life  is  every  thing  to  us,  and  death  is  total, 
everlasting  extinction;  once  let  them  thoroughly  abandon  reli- 
gion ;  and  who  can  conceive  or  describe  the  extent  of  the  desola- 
tion which  would  follow ! 

4.  We  hope,  perhaps,  that  human  laws  and  natural  sympathy 
would  hold  society  together.  As  reasonably  might  we  believe, 
that  were  the  sun  quenched  in  the  heavens,  our  torches  would 
illuminate,  and  oitr  fires  quicken  and  fertilize  the  creation. 
What  is  there  in  human  nature  to  awaken  respect  and  tender- 
ness, if  man  is  the  unprotected  insect  of  a  day  ?  And  what  is  he 
more,  if  atheism  be  true  1 

5.  Erase  all  thought  and  fear  of  God  from  a  community,  and 
selfishness  and  sensuality  would  absorb  the  whole  man.  Appe- 
tite, knowing  no  restraint,  and  suffering,  having  no  solace  or 
hope,  would  trample  in  scorn  on  the  restraints  of  human  laws. 
Virtue,  duty,  principle,  would  be  mocked  and  spurned  as  un- 
meaning sounds.  A  sordid  self-interest  would  supplant  every 
feeling ;  and  man  would  become,  in  fact,  what  the  theory  of  athe- 
ism declares  him  to  be, — a  corffpanion  for  brutes. 


Q<UESTi  ONS.  —  1.  What  is  the  operation  of  religion  upon  so- 
ciety 1  2.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  religion,  upon  th3 
whole  fabric  of  wtae  ?  3.  Why  would  not  human  laws  and  sympathies 
hold  society  together  1      4.  Point  out  all  the  emphatic  words  in  this  lesson. 
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Errors.  —  1.  Va-rus  for  va-ri-ous ;  pri-vit  for  pri-vate ;  2,  cow.- 
pr'ends  for  com-pre-hends  ;  morl  for  mor-al ;  3,  sii-pe-ror  for  su-pe-ri-or  ; 
in-jud  for  in-jxir-ed.]  4.  reas'-na-tiy  fox  rea-son-a-bly ;  b.  hull  foi  whole; 
self 'in-t^ res'  for  self-in-ter-est ;   cum-pan-ion  for  com-pan-ion. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Contributing,  community,  diffu- 
sion ;  2.  comprehends,  sentiment,  powerless ;  3.  intelligence,  recompense, 
abandon;  4.  illuminate,  unprotected;   5.  sordid,  supplant. 


LESSON    LXXIX. 


Rule.  —  Be  careful  and  give  a  full  sound  to  the  vowels.  Regard 
to  this  rule  will  correct  the  common,  fiat,  clipping,  and  uninteresting  way 
in  which  many  read. 

Exercises,  —  in  which  the  vowels  italicized  are  to  be  prolonged. 
Hail !  holy  l%ht. 
We  praise  thee,  O  Lord  God. 

These  names  of  the  Deity  are  seldom  pronounced  with  that  full  and  sol- 
emn sound  that  is  proper.  Lud  and  Law-ard  and  Gud  and  Gaiod  are  too 
frequently  used  instead  of  the  proper  sounds.  If  the  pupil  can  learn  to 
speak  the  three  words,  O — Lord — God,  properly,  it  will  be  worth  no  little 
attention.  -Every  pupil  ought  to  be  exercised  on  these  words  till  they  are 
pronounced  properly  and  in  a  full  and  solemn  tone. 


The  Gods  of  the  Heathen.  —  Bible. 

1.  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord  !  not  unto  us, 
But  unto  thy  name  give  glory, 

For  thy  mercy,  and  for  thy  truth's  sake. 

Wherefore  should  the  heathen  say, 

Where  is  now  their  God  ? 

But  our  God  is  in  the  heavens  : 

He  hath  done  whatsoever  he  hath  pleased. 

2,  Their  idols  are  silver  and  gold. 
The  work  of  men's  hands. 

They  have  mouths  —  but  they  speak  not : 
Eyes  have  they  —  hut  they  see  not : 
They  have  ears  —  hut  they  hear  not: 
Noses  have  they  —  hut  they  smell  not : 
They  have  hands  —  but  they  handle  not : 
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Feet  have  they  —  but  they  walk  not : 
Neither  speak  they  through  their  throat. 
They  that  make  them  are  like  unto  them  ; 
So  is  every  one  that  trusteth  in  them. 

3.  O  Israel !  trust  thou  in  the  Lord  • 
He  is  their  help  and  their  shield. 

O  house  of  Aaron  !  trust  in  the  Lord  : 
He  is  their  help  and  their  shield. 
Ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  trust  in  the  Lord : 
He  is  their  help  and  their  shield. 

4.  The  Lord  hath  been  mindful  of  us :  he  will  bless  us  ; 
He  will  bless  the  house  of  Israel : 

He  will  bless  the  house  of  Aaron; 

He  will  bless  them  that  fear  the  Lord, 

Both  small  and  great. 

The  Lord  shall  increase  you  more  and  more. 

You  and  your  children. 

Ye  are  blessed  of  the  Lord 

Which  made  heaven  and  earth. 

5.  The  heaven,  even  the  heavens,  are  the  Lord's : 
But  the  earth  hath  he  given  to  the  cliildren  of  men. 
The  dead  praise  not  the  Lord, 

Neither  any  that  go  down  into  silence. 
But  we  will  bless  the  Lord 
From  this  time  forth  and  for  evermore, 
Praise  the  Lord! 


ClUESTiONs.  —  1.  What  is  the  general  sentiment  intended  to  be 
inspired  by  this  Psalm  1  2.  What  is  the  contrast  made  between  the  true 
God,  and  the  idols  of  the  heathen  1 

3.  Point  out  the  emphatic  words  in  the  1st  paragraph.  4.  Explain  the 
inflections  in  the  2d  paragraph,  and  point  out  ilie  emphatic  words. 
5.  What  words  in  these  two  paragraphs  admit  the  circumflex  1  6.  Which 
■words  receive  a  relative  emphasis  1  7.  In  the  5th  paragraph,  what  in- 
stances of  relative  emphasis  1 

Errors.  —  1.  Un-ter  for  un-to ;  2.  'ave  for  have;  ny-ther  for  nei- 
ther, (pro,  nee-lher\ ;  3.  Is-rel  for  Is-ra-el ;  shieV  for  shield :  4.  mine-ftJ.  for 
mind-ful ;   5.  si-lunce  for  si-lence. 

Spell  and  Define.—  1.  Heathen ;  2.  trusteth ;  3.  shield ;  4. 
mindful,  increase ;  5.  silence,  evermore. 
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LESSON    LXXX.    ^ 


ro 


Rule.  —  Be  careful  to  pronounce  the  little  words,  like  a^  tlie^  andf 
in,  &c.,  distinctly,  and  not  to  join  them  to  the  next  word. 


SPELL    AND    DEFINE 


VlaMon,n.  something  imagined  to  be 

seen,  though  not  real. 
Ge'-ni-us,  n.  a  good  or  evil  spirit. 
Trans-port'-ing,  a.  bearing  away  the 

soul  in  pleasure. 
Af-fa-bil'-i-ty,  n.  condescension    and 

kindness  of  manner. 
Ap-pre-hen'-sion,    n.    uneasiness    of 

mind  occcisioned  by  the  fear  of  evil. 


.  So-lil'-o-quy,   n.  a  talking  to    one's 

self. 
6.    Con-sum-ma'-tion,  n.  end,  completion. 
8.    Pit'-faJls,  n.  pits  slightly  covered  for  the 

purpose  of  catching  beasts  or  men. 

11.  Cim'-e-ter,  or  Cim'-i-ter,  re.   a  short, 

curved  sword. 

12.  Perch,  v.  to  light  upon  like  a  bird. 
14.  Ad'-a-mant,  n.  a  very  hard  stone. 


The  Vision  of  MmzA, — Addison. 

1.  Oa  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  my  forefathers,  I  always  kept  holy,  after  having  washed 
myself,  and  offered  up  my  morning  devotions,  I  ascended  the 
high  hills  of  Bagdad,  in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  med- 
itation and  prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing  myself  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation  on  the  vanity 
of  human  life  ;  and,  passiag  from  one  thought  to  another,  "  Sure- 
ly," said  I,  "  man  is  but  a  shadow,  and  life  a  dream." 

2.  While  I  was  thus  musing,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the 
summit  of  a  rock,  that  was  not  far  from  me,  where  1  discovered 
one,  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  with  a  musical  instrument  in  his 
hand.  As  I  looked  upon  him,  he  applied  it  to  his  lips,  and  began 
to  play  upon  it.  The  sound  of  it  was  exceeding  sweet,  and 
wrought  into  a  variety  of  tunes,  that  were  inexpressibly  melodi- 
ous, and  altogether  different  from  any  thing  I  had  ever  heard. 
They  put  me  in  mind  of  those  heavenly  airs,  that  are  played  to 
the  departed  souls  of  good  men  upon  their  first  arrival  in  para- 
dise, to  wear  out  the  impressions  of  the  last  agonies,  and  qualify 
them  for  the  pleasures  of  that  happy  place. 

3.  My  heart  melted  away  in  secret  raptures.  I  had  been 
often  told  that  the  rock  before  me  was  the  haunt  of  a  Genius ; 
and  that  several  had  been  entertained  with  music,  who  had  pass- 
ed by  it,  but  never  heard  that  the  musician  had  before  made  him- 
self visible.     When  he  had  raised  my  thoughts,  by  those  trans- 
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porting  airs  which  he  played,  to  taste  the  pleasure  of  his  conver- 
sation, as  I  looked  upon  him,  like  one  astonished,  he  beckoned 
to  rnOn  and,  by  the  waving  of  his  hand,  directed  me  to  approach 
the  place  where  he  sat. 

4.  I  drew  near,  with  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  a  superior 
nature;  and,  as  my  heart  was  entirely  subdued  by  the  captiva- 
ting strains  I  had  heard,  I  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  wept.  The 
Genius  smiled  upon  me  with  a  look  of  compassion  and  affa- 
bility that  familiarized  hhn  to  my  imagination,  and,  at  once,  dis- 
pelled all  the  fears  and  apprehensions  with  which  I  approached 
him.  He  lifted  me  from  the  ground,  and  taldng  me  by  the 
hand,  "  Mirza,"  said  he,  "  I  have  heard  thee  in  thy  soliloquies : 
follow  me." 

5.  Ke  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  rock,  and. 
placing  me  on  the  top  of  it,  "  Cast  thy  eyes  eastward,"  said  he, 
"  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest."  "  I  see,"  said  1,  "  A  huge  val- 
ley, and  a  prodigious  tide  of  water  rolling  through  it."  "The 
valley  that  thou  seest,"  said  he,  "  is  the  valley  of  misery,  and 
the  tide  of  water  that  thou  seest  is  part  of  the  great  tide  of  eter- 
nity." "  What  is  the  reason,"  said  I,  "  that  the  tide  I  see  rises 
out  of  a  thick  mist  at  one  end,  and  again  loses  itself  in  a  thick 
mist  at  the  other?" 

6.  "  What  thou  seest,"  said  he,  "  is  that  portion  of  eternity 
which  is  called  tune,  measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reaching 
from  the  beofinninij  of  the  world  to  its  consummation.  Examine 
now,"  said  he,  "this  sea,  that  is  thus  bounded  with  darkness  at 
both  ends,  and  tell  m.e  what  thou  discoverest  in  it."  "  I  see  a 
bridge,"  said  I,  "  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  tide."  "  The 
bridge  thou  seest,"  said  he,-^'is  human  life:  consider  it  attentive- 
ly." Upon  a  more  leisurely  survey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  con- 
sisted of  three-score  and  ten  entire  arches,  with  several  broken 
arclies,  which,  added  to  those  that  were  entire,  made  up  the  num- 
ber about  a  hundred. 

7.  As  I  was  coimting  the  arches,  the  Genius  told  me  that  the 
bridge  consisted,  at  first,  of  a  thousand  arches  ;  but  that  a  great 
flood  swept  away  the  rest,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  con- 
dition 1  now  beheld  it.  "But  tell  me  farther,"  said  he,  "what 
thou  discoverest  on  it."  "  I  see  multitudes  of  people  passing 
over  it,"  said  I,  "  and  a  black  cloud  hanging  on  each  end  of  it." 

8.  As  I  looked  more  attentively,  I  saw  several  of  the  passen 
gers  dropping  through  the  bridge  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed 
underneath  it ;  and,  upon  farther  examination,  perceived  there 
were  innumerable  trap-doors  that  lay  concealed  m  the  bridge, 
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which  the  passengers  no  sooner  trod  upon,  but  they  fell  through 
them  into  the  tide,  and  immediately  disappeared.  These  hidden 
pit-falls  were  set  very  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  so  that 
throngs  of  people  no  sooner  broke  through  the  cloud,  than  many 
of  them  fell  into  them.  They  grew  thinner  towards  the  middle, 
but  multiplied  and  lay  closer  together  towards  the  end  of  the 
arches  that  were  entire. 

9.  There  were  indeed  some  persons,  —  but  their  number  was 
very  small,  —  that  continued  a  kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the 
broken  arches,  but  fell  through,  one  after  another,  being  quite 
tired  and  spent  with  so  long  a  walk.  I  passed  some  time  in  the 
contemplation  of  this  wonderful  structure,  and  the  great  variety 
of  objects  which  it  presented. 

10.  My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melancholy,  to  iee  sev- 
eral dropping,  unexpectedly,  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity, 
and  catching  by  every  thing  that  stood  by  them,  to  save  them- 
selves. Some  were  looking  up  towards  the  heavens  in  a  thought- 
ful posture,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  speculation,  stumbled  and  fell 
out  of  sight.  Multitudes  were  very  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  bub- 
bles, that  glittered  m  their  eyes,  and  danced  before  them  ;  but  of- 
ten, when  they  thought  themselves  within  the  reach  of  them, 
their  footing  failed,  and  do^wn  they  sunk. 

11.  In  this  confusion  of  objects,  I  observed  some  with  cimi- 
ters  in  their  hands,  and  others  with  lancets,  who  ran  to  and  fro 
upon  the  bridge,  thrusting  several  persons  on  trap  doors,  which 
did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  might  have 
escaped,  had  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon  them. 

12.  The  Genius,  seeing  me  indulge  m.yself  in  this  melan- 
choly prospect,  told  me  that  I  had  dvv'elt  long  enough  upon  it. 
"  Take  thine  eyes  off  the  bridge,"  said  he,  "  and  tell  me  if  thou 
seest  any  thing  thou  dost  not  comprehend."  Upon  looking  up, 
"  What  mean,"  said  I,  "  those  great  flights  of  birds  that  are  per- 
petually hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  settling  upon  it  from 
tune  to  time  1  I  see  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cormorants,  and, 
among  many  other  feathered  creatures,  several  little  winged  boys, 
that  perch,  in  great  numbers,  upon  the  middle  arches." 

13.  "  These,"  said  the  Genius,  "  are  Envy,  Avarice,  Super- 
stition, Despai)",  Love,  with  the  like  cares  and  passions  that  in- 
fest human  life."  I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  "  Alas!"  said  I, 
"  man  was  made  in  vain !  how  is  he  given  away  to  misery  and 
mortality  !  tortured  in  life,  and  swallovv^ed  up  in  death."  The 
Genius,  being  moved  w^ith  compassion  towards  me,  bid  me  quit 
so  uncomfortable  a  prospect.     "  Look  no  more,"  said  he,  "  on 
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man,  in  the  first  stage  of  his  existence,  in  his  setting  out  for 
eternity  ;  but  cast  thine  eye  on  that  thick  mist,  into  which  the 
tide  bears  the  several  generations  of  mortals  that  fall  into  it." 

14.  I  directed  my  sight  as  I  was  ordered,  and,  whether  or  no 
the  good  genius  strengthened  it  with  any  supernatural  force,  or 
dissipated  part  of  the  mist  that  Avas  before  too  thick  for  the  eye 
to  penetrate  —  I  saw  the  valley  opening  at  the  farther  end, 
and  spreading  forth  into  an  immense  ocean,  that  had  a  huge 
rock  of  adamant  running  through  the  midst  of  it,  and  dividing  it 
into  two  equal  parts.  The  clouds  still  rested  on  one  half  of  it, 
insomuch  that  1  could  discover  nothing  in  it :  but  the  other  ap- 
peared to  me  a  vast  ocean,  planted  with  innumerable  islands,  that 
w^ere  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  interwoven  with  a " 
thousand  little  shining  seas,  that  ran  among  them. 

15.  I  could  see  persons  dressed  in  glorious  habits,  with  gar- 
lands upon  their  heads,  passing  among  the  trees,  lying  down  by 
the  sides  of  fountains,  or  resting  on  beds  of  flowers ;  and 
could  hear  a  confused  harmony  of  singing  birds,  falling  wa- 
ters, human  voices,  and  musical  instruments.  Gladness  grew 
in  me,  upon  the  discovery  of  so  delightful  a  scene.  I  wished 
for  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  that  I  might  fly  away  to  those  happy 
seats  :  but  the  Genius  told  me,  there  was  no  passage  to  them, 
except  through  the  gates  of  death,  that  I  saw  opening  every  mo- 
ment upon  the  bridge. 

16.  "  The  islands,"  said  he,  "that  lie  so  fresh  and  green  be- 
fore thee,  and  with  which  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean  appears 
spotted,  as  far  as  thou  canst  see,  are  more  in  number  than  the 
sands  on  the  sea  shore.  There  are  myriads  of  islands  behind 
those  Avhich  thou  here  disco\  erest,  reaching  farther  than  thine 
eye,  or  even  thine  imagination,  can  extend  itself  These  are 
.the  mansions  of  good  men  after  death,  who,  according  to  the 
degrees  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they  excelled,  are  distribu- 
ted am.ong  these  several  islands,  which  abound  with  pleasures 
of  different  kinds  and  degrees,  suitable  to  the  relishes  and  per- 
fections of  those  who  are  settled  in  them.  Every  island  is  a 
paradise  accommodated  to  its  respective  inhabitants. 

17.  "  Are  not  these,  O  Mirza,  habitations  worth  contending 
for  ?  Does  life  appear  miserable,  that  gives  thee  opportunities 
of  earning  such  a  reward  ?  Is  death  to  be  feared,  that  will  con- 
vey thee  to  so  happ}'-  an  existence  ?  Think  not  man  was  made 
in  Vain,  who  has  such  an  eternity  reserved  for  him."  I  gazed, 
with  inexpressible  pleasure,  on  those  happy  islands.  At  length, 
said  I,  "  Show  me  now,  I  beseech  thee,  the  secrets  that  lie  un- 
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der  those  dark  clouds,  that  cover  the  ocean  on  the  other  side  of 
the  rock  of  adamant." 

18.  The  Genms  making  me  no  answer,  I  turned  about  to 
address  myself  to  him  a  second  time,  but  I  found  that  he  had 
left  me.  I  then  turned  again  to  the  vision  which  I  had  been  so 
long  contemplating  ;  but,  instead  of  the  rolling  tide,  the  arched 
bridge,  and  the  happy  islands,  I  saw  nothing  but  the  long  hol- 
low valley  of  Bagdad,  with  oxen,  sheep,  and  camels  grazing 
upon  the  sides  of  it. 

duESTiONS,  —  1.  What  is  this  kind  of  fiction  called  1  2.  Why 
is  the  scene  of  almost  all  allegories  laid'in  the  East  1  3.  Why  is  instruc- 
tion conveyed  by  parable  or  allegory,  more  likely  to  be  remembered  than 
that  communicated  by  any  other  method?  4.  What  is  figured  by  the 
arches  of  the  bridge  1  5.  What,  by  the  pit-falls  1  6.  Who  are  the  per- 
sons with  cimiters  1  7.  What  are  meant  by  the  birds  and  winged  boysl 
8.  What  do  the  islands  represent  7  9,  What  do  you  suppose  is  intended 
by  the  "dark  clouds,"  and  why  did  not  the  Genius  reply  to  this  question ? 
10.  Explain  the  inflections  in  paragraphs  5,  6,  and  7.  11.  What  inflection 
prevails  in  the  l3th  paragraph? 

Errors  . — 1.  ^  Cord-in^  for  ac-cord-ing;  3.  hioiv-ish-ed  for  as-ton-ish- 
ed }  4.  rev^runce  for  rev-er-ence ;  Ge-nus  for  ge-ni-us ;  5.  eas-tud  for  east- 
ward; 6.  dis-cov-ust  for  dis-cov-er-est ;  Hen-tive-ly  for  at-ten-tive-ly ;  7.  rVf 
nous  for  ru-in-ous  ;   13.  tor-terd  for  tor-tur-ed. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Airing ;  2.  melodious;  3.  haunt; 
4.  familiarized,  dispelled;  8.  trap-doors,  throngs;  9.  hobbling;  11.  confu- 
sion;  12.  perpetually;  13.  superstition;  14.  penetrate;  15.  harmony; 
16.  paradise. 

LESSON     LXXXI. 


Rule.  —  Observe  the  poetic  pauses  in  the  following  lines,  viz.  one 
at  the  end  of  each  line,  and  the  cesural  j)ause,  which  occurs  near  the 
middle  of  the  line. 


SPELL     AND      DEFINE 


1.  Vas'sal,  n.  a  servant,  a  subject. 
Scefj'-ter,  n.  a  kind  of  staff  borne  by 

kings  as  a  sijrn  of  royaltj'. 

2.  Throng,  7(.  a  crowd,  a  great  multitude. 

3.  Her'-ald-ed,  p.  introduced  a.s  if  by  a 

herald. 
Rue,  V.  to  rejiret  deeply. 


4.  Ran'-8om-ed,^.  rescued  from  death  or 

captivity  by  paying  an  equivalent. 

5.  Gor'-geous,  a.  showy,  splendid. 
Mar'-tyr,  n.  one  who  Buffers  death  in 

defense  of  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  truth. 
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A  Dirge. — Croly. 

1.  "Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust!" 
Here  the  evil  and  the  just, 

Here  the  youthful  and  the  old, 
Here  the  fearful  and  the  bold. 
Here  the  matron  and  the  maid, 
In  one  silent  bed  are  laid ; 
Here  the  vassal  and  the  king, 
Side  by  side,  lie  withering : 
Here  the  sword  and  scepter  rust — 
"  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust !" 

2.  Age  on  age  shall  roll  along, 
O'er  this  pale  and  mighty  throng ; 
Those  that  wept  them,  those  that  weep, 
All  shall  with  these  sleepers  sleep : 
Brothers,  sisters  of  the  worm, 
Summ^er's  sun,  or  winter's  storm, 
Song  of  peace,  or  battle's  roar, 

Ne'er  shall  break  their  slumhers  more; 
Death  shall  keep  his  sullen  trust, — 
"  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust !" 

3.  But  a  day  is  coming  fast, 
Earth,  thy  mightiest  and  thy  last! 
It  shall  come  in  fear  and  wonder, 
Heralded  by  trump  and  thunder : 
It  shall  come  in  strife  and  toil ; 
It  shall  come  in  blood  and  spoil ; 
It  shall  come  in  empires'  groans, 
Burning  temples,  trampled  thrones: 
Then,  ambition,  rue  thy  lust ! 

"  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust !" 

4.  Then  shall  come  the  judgment  sign  ; 
In  the  east,  the  king  shall  shine ; 
Flashing  from  heav'n's  golden  gate. 
Thousands,  thousands  round  his  state; 
Spirits  with  the  crown  and  plume ; 
Tremble,  then,  thou  solemn  tomb ; 
Heav'n  shall  open  on  our  sight ; 
Earth  be  turned  to  living  light, 
Kingdom  of  the  ransomed  just ! 

"  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust  I" 


i 
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5.  Then  thy  mount,  Jerusalem, 
Shall  be  gorgeous  as  a  gem : 
Then  shall  in  the  desert  rise 
Fruits  of  more  than  Paradise, 
Earth  by  angel  feet  be  trod, 
One  great  garden  of  her  God! 
Till  are  dried  the  martyr's  tears 
Through  a  thousand  glorious  years : 
Now  in  hope  of  him  we  trust  — 
"  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust !" 


dUESTiONS.  —  1.  For  what  occasion  is  a  "  Dirge"  usedt 
2.  What  is  Inculcated  in  the  first  \^erse  7  3.  What  is  taught  in  the 
second  verse'?  4,  V/hat,  in  the  fourths  5.  What,  in  the  fifth'?  6.  What 
is  the  argument  of  the  whole?  7.  To  what  words  in  this  lesson,  does 
Rule  VI.  §1.  for  inflections,  apply'?  8.  To  what,  Rule  II.  1  9.  To  what, 
Rule  IV 1      10.  Parse  the  first  "  earth,"  in  the  1st  line.  s 

Errors.  —  1.  Sword  to  be  pronounced  sorde ;  2.  wep,  truss,  duss, 
for  wept,  trust,  dust ;  3.  spile  for  spoil ;  4.  tkoto-suns  for  thou-sands ; 
tTim-ble  for  trem-ble;   5.  gor-gous  for  gor-geous,  (here  pro.  gor-jus\ 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Matron,  withering  ;  2,  sullen;  3. 
empires,  trampled,  ambition  ;  4.  judgment,  kingdom ;  5,  Paradise,  glorious. 


LESSON     L  X  X  X 1 1    - 


Rule.  —  In  reading  any  thing  solemn,  a  full,  slow,  and  distinct 
manner  should  be  preserved,  and  particular  attention  paid  to  the  stops. 


6.     De'-mons,  v.  evil  spirits. 

21.  Lux-ii'-ri-ous,  a.  imUilging  excessively 

in  pleasure. 
31.  Be- wail',  v.  to  grieve  for. 
44.  O'-dor-ous,  a.  sweet  smelling. 
47.  A-ino'-muin,  n.  a  spicy  plant,  or  fruit. 


SPEIL,    AND    DEFINE 

65.  Mar'-in-ers,  n.  seamen. 
7';,  Wax'-ed,  v.  grew.  [dor. 

73.  Cost'-Ii-iiess,  n,  expensiveness,  splen- 
81.  Ar-tif 'i-cer,  n.  a  mechanic  or  rnanu- 

facturer. 
86.  Sor '-ee-ries,  n.  magic,  witchcraft . 


The  Fall  of  Babylon. — Jeb^s  Sacred  LiteraMire. 

I.    And  after  these  things,  I  saw  another  angel  descending  from 
heaven, 
Jclaving  great  power :  and  the  earth  was  enlightened  with 
"^    his  glory: 
22 
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And  he  cried  mightily  with  a  loud  voice,  saying, 

She  is  fallen  !  she  is  fallen ! 
5.  Babylon  the  great ! 

And  is  become  the  habitation  of  demons, 

And  the  hold  of  every  impure  spirit ; 

And  the  cage  of  every  impure  and  hateful  bird  ; 

For  in  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  lewdness  hath  she 
pledged  all  nations  ; 
10.  And  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  with  her  committed  lewd- 
ness ; 

And  the  merchants  of  the  earth,  from  the  excess  of  her 
wanton  luxury,  have  waxed  rich. 

And  I  heard  another  voice  from  heaven,, saying, 

Come  out  of  her,  my  people  ; 

That  ^j-e  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins, 
15.   And  of  her  plague  that  ye  may  not  receive : 

For  her  sins  have  reached  up  unto  heaven, 

And  God  hath  remembered  her  iniquities : 

Repay  to  her  as  she  also  hath  repaid, 

And  double  to  her  double,  according  to  her  works. 
20.  In  the  cup  which  she  hath  mingled,  mingle  to  her  double  ; 

As  much  as  she  hath  glorified  herself  and  played  the  lux- 
urious wanton. 

So  much  give  to  her  torment  and  sorrow: 

For  in  her  heart  she  saith. 

"  I  sit  a  queen 
25.  And  a  widow  am  not  I : 

And  sorrow  I  shall  not  see  ;"  — 

Therefore,  in  one  day,  shall  come  her  plagues  ; 

Death,  and  mourning,  and  famine. 

And  with  fire  shall  she  be  consumed ; 
SO.  For  strong  is  the  Lord  God,  who  hath  passed  sentence 
upon  her. 

Then  shall  bewail  her,  and  smite  the  breast  for  her, 

The  kings  of  the  earth  who  have  comjnitted 

trewdness  with  her,  and  lived  in  wanton  luxury. 

When  they  shall  see  the  smoke  of  her  burning, 
35.   Standing  afar  off,  because  of  the  fear  of  her  torment ;  saying 

"  Woe!  Woe !  the  great  city,  Babylon  the  strong  city  ! 

In  one  hour  thy  judgment  is  come!" 

And  the  merchants  of  the  earth  shall  weep  and  mourn  over 
her. 

For  their  merchandise  no  man  buyeth  any  more : 
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40.    Merchandise  of  gold  and  silver  ; 

Of  precious  stones  and  pearls ; 

And  of  fine  linen  and  of  purple  ; 

And  of  silk  and  scarlet ; 

And  every  odorous  wood  and  every  vessel  of  ivory ; 
45.    And  every  vessel  of  most  precious  wood ; 

And  of  brass,  and  iron,  and  marble ; 

And  cinnam.on  and  amomum ; 

And  perfumes,  and  myrrh,  and  incense ; 

And  wine  and  oil ; 
50.    And  fine  flour  and  wheat ;  , 

And  cattle  and  sheep  ; 

And  horses,  and  chariots,  and  slaves  ; 

And  the  souls  of  men : 

And  the  autumnal  fruits  of  thy  soul's  desire  are  gone  from 
thee ; 
55.    And  all  delicacies  and  splendors  have  vanished  from  thee  j 

And  thou  shalt  never  find  them  any  more ! 

The  merchants  of  these  thmgs,  Avho  were  enriched  by  her. 

Shall  stand  afar  off  because  of  the  fear  of  her  torment, 

Weepmg  and  mxourning ;  saying, 
60.    "  Woe !  Woe !  the  great  city  ! 

She,  who  was  clothed  in  fine  linen,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 

And  was  decked  with  gold,  and  precious  stones,  and  pearls ; 

For  m  one  hour  is  brought  to   desolation  this  so  great - 
wealth!" 

And  every  ship-master,  and  every  super-cargo, 
65.    And  mariners,  and  all  who  labor  on  the  sea, 

Stood  afar  off^,  and  cried  aloud, 

V/hen  they  saw  the  smoke  of  her  burning ;  saying, 

"  What  city,  like  the  great  city !" 

And  they  cast  dust  upon  their  heads 
70.    And  cried  aloud,  weeping  and  mourning;  saying, 

"  Woe !  Woe !  the  great  city  ! 

Wherein  ail  who  had  ships  upon  the  sea  waxed  rich 

By  her  costliness ; 

For  in  one  hour  has  she  been  made  desolate!" 
75.     Rejoice  over  her  thou  heaven ! 

And  ye  saints !  and  ye  apostles !  and  ye  prophets ! 

For  God  hath  for  her  crimes  against  you  passed  sentence 
upon  her ! 

And  a  mighty  angel  took  up  a  stone  like  a  huge  millstone, 
and  cast  it  into  the  sea ;  saying, 
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"  Thus  witli  violence  shall  be  throAvn  down  Babylon  the 

great  city,  and  shall  be  found  no  more : 
80.    And  the  voice  of  harpers,  and  musicians,  and  flute  players, 

and  trumpeters  shall  be  heard  in  thee  no  more : 
And  any  artificer  of  any  ingenious  art  shall  be  found  in 

thee  no  more : 
And  the  sound  of  a  millstone  shall  be  heard  in  thee  no  more: 
And  the  light  of  a  lamp  shall  be  seen  in  thee  no  m'ore : 
And  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom,  and  of  the  bride,  shall  be 

heard  in  thee  no  more : 
85.    For  thy  merchants  were  the  great  ones  of  the  earth ; 
For  by  thy  sorceries  were  deceived  all  the  nations ; 
And  in  her,  the  blood  of  prophets  and  saints  hath  been 

found, 
And  of  all  those  who  were  slain  upon  the  earth." 
And  after  these  things,  I  heard  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a 

great  multitude  in  heaven,  saying,  "  Hallelujah  ! 
90.    Salvation,  and  glory,  and  honor, 

And  power,  be  mito  the  Lord  our  God ! 
For  true  and  righteous  are  his  judgments ; 
For  he  hath  judged  the  great  harlot 
Who  corrupted  the  earth  with  her  lewdness  ; 
•95.    And  he  hath  avenged  the  blood  of  his  servants  at  her  hand." 
And,  a  second  time  they  said,  "  Hallelujah!" 
And  her  smoke  ascendeth  forever  and  ever ! 


CtuESTiONs.  —  1.  To  what  city  does  this  prophecy  refer  1  2. 
From  what  book  is  it  taken  1  3.  Why  is  evil  denounced  upon  Babylon*? 
4.  Who  are  represented  as  lamenting  her  fall  ?  5,  Who  are  they  that 
sing  "  hallelujah"  to  God  1  6.  How  long  ago  was  this  prophecy  written  'i 
7.  Is  it  supposed  to  be  yet  fulfilled  1  8.  Is  Babylon  here,  the  real  name 
of  the  city,  or  is  it  used  figuratively'?  9.  Where  was  the  Babylon  whose 
destruction  is  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament  ?  10.  Was  that  fulfilled  1 
11.  To  what  inflections  in  this  lesson  is  R.ule  II.  §3.  applicable  1  12.  To 
what,  Rule  II.  §2.  and  §4.  13.  Parse  "  souls,"  in  the  53d  line.  14. 
"  Fruits,''~in~the  54th  line. 

Errors.  —  3.  Mightily  for  might-i-ly;  11.  mar-chance  for  mer- 
chants;  14.  per-ta-kers  for  par-ta-kei-s ;  21.  lux-u-rous  for  lux-u-ri-ous ; 
24.  set  for  sit ;   61.  sco/r-lii  for  scar-let ;    69.  cos  dtts  for  cast  dust. 

SpEiiL  AND  Define.  —  8.  Hateful ;  11.  merchants  ;  17. 
iniquities ;  39.  merchandise ;  47.  cinnamon ;  48.  perfumes,  myrrh,  in- 
cense; 63.  desolation ;  89.  hallelujah;  90.  salvation;  95,  avenged. 
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LESSON    LXXXIII.^^cj 


Rule.  —  In  reading  poetry  that  does  not  rhyme,  the  pauses  should 
be  regulated  chiefly  by  the  sense,  as  in  prose.  The  poetic  measure  how- 
ever should  be  observed,  v^^henever  it  is  consistent  with  the  sense,  and  the 
construction  of  the  sentence. 


SPELL    AND     DEFINE 


Domes,  n.  buildings. 
Dusk'-y,  a.  dark,  gloomy. 
Bit'-tern,  n.  a  water  fowl,        [makes. 
Boom,  ».  the  sound  which  the  bittern 
Char-i-ot-eer',  n.  one  who  drives  a 

chariot. 
Por'-tals,  n.  gates. 
Bul'-warks,  n.  walls,  means  of  defense. 


Bask'-ed,  v.  lay  in  the  sun. 
Sanc'-tu-a-ry,  n.  a  place  devoted  to  the 

worship  of  God. 
A-e'-ri-al,  a.  placed  in  the  air. 
Do'-tage,  7t.  the  childishness  of  old  age. 
Fane,  n.  a  temple. 

Be'-lus,  n.  one  of  the  Gods  of  Babylon. 
De'-vi-ou3,  a.  out  of  the  common  way. 


Thalaba  ajiong  the  Rums  of  Babylon.  —  Southey. 

1.  The  many-colored  domes* 
Yet  wore  one  dusky  hue ; 
The  cranes  upon  the  mosque 
Kept  their  night  clatter  still ; 

When  through  the  gate  the  early  traveler  passed. 

And  when,  at  evening,  o'er  the  swampy  plain 
The  bittern's  boom  came  far, 
Distinct  in  darkness  seen, 

Above  the  low  horizon's  lingering  light. 

Rose  the  near  ruins  of  old  Babylon. 

2.  Once,  from  the  lofty  walls  the  charioteer 

Looked  down  on  swarming  miyriads  ;  once  she  flung 

Her  arches  o'er  Euphrates'  conquered  tide. 

And,  through  her  brazen  portals,  when  she  poured 

Her  armies  forth,  the  distant  nations  looked 

As  men  who  watch  the  thunder-cloud  in  fear, 

Lest  it  should  burst  above  them.  — She  was  fallen ! 

The  queen  of  cities,  Babylon  w^as  fallen ! 

Low  lay  her  bulwarks  ;  the  black  scorpion  basked 

In  palace  courts  ;  within  the  sanctuary 

The  she-wolf  hid  her  whelps. 

*  Of  Bagdad. 
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The  ruins  closed  liim  in : 
It  seemed  as  if  no  foot  of  man 
For  ages  had  intruded  there. 

He  stood  and  gazed  avsrhile, 
Musing  on  Babel's  pride,  and  Babel's  fall ; 

Then,  through  the  ruined  street. 

And  through  the  farther  gate, 

He  passed  in  silence  on, 

duESTiONs:  —  1.  Where  wa,s  Babylon  situated,  and  of  what 
was  it  the  capital  ?  2.  How  could  a  charioteer  look  down  from  tho 
walls  1     3.    Do  you   understand  what  is  meant  by  the  aerial  gardens  ? 

4.  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  in  the  Bible  about  the  "  golden  image'* 
here  mentioned  ?  5.  What  was  formerly  the  condition  of  Babylon  1 
6.  What  became  of  the  city  1  7.  What  is  here  represented  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  place  where  it  stood  1  8.  Where  was  its  ruin  foretold  ? 
9-.  Parse  "  length"  and  "  figured,"  in  the  5th  stanza. 

Errors.  —  1.  Runes  for  ru-ins ;  2.  bul-wurJcs  for  bul-warks ; 
welps  for  whelps  ;  3.  a-e-ral  for  a-e-ri-al ;  lab-er-inth  for  lab-y-rinth ;  de-vous 
for  de-vi-ous ;  4.  por-fl  for  por-tal ;  5.  ub-scure  for  ob-scure  ;  6.  with-er-wud 
for  whith-er-ward ;   si-lunce  for  si-lence. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Mosque,  clatter,  horizon  ;  2,  my- 
riads, scorpion ;   3.  imperial,   adored,  bridgeless  ;  4,  fragments,  intruding  ! 

5.  obscure,  moss  ;   6,  shaft,  intruded,  musing. 


LESSON    LXXXIV. 


Rule.  —  Avoid  reading  in  a  monotonous  way,  as  if  you  were  not 
interested,  and  did  not  understand  what  you  read. 


SPELL   AND   DEFINE 


Pol'-i-c}',  n.  the  ait  of  governing  na- 
tions, 

Stren'-u-ous,  a.  bold,  active. 

Reg'-is-ter,  n.  a  book  in  which  records 
are  kept. 

Dis'-tafT,  n.  the  staff  of  a  spinning 
wheel,  to  which  a  bunch  of  flax  is 
tied. 


6.    Pan-e-gyr'-ic,  n.  praise  bestowed  on 
enunent  persons. 
Chi-me'-ra,  n.  a  vain  or  idle  fancy. 

9.  Drudg'-er-y,  n.  hard  labor. 

10.  Ar-tif '-i-cer,  n.  one  who  makes  and 

contrives.    . 
13.  Ef -fem'-l-nate,  a.  womanish,  tender. 


Benefits  of  Literature.  —  Lord  Lyttieton. 
1.  Hercules.  Do   you  pretend  to  sit  as  nigh  on  Olympus  as 
Hercules  ?     Did  you  kill  the   Neins^an  lion,  the  Erymanthian 
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boar,  the  Lernean  serpent,  and  Stymphalian  birds  ?  Did  you 
destroy  tyrants  and  robbers  ?  -You  value  yourself  greatly  on. 
subduing  one  serpent  :  I  did  as  much  as  that  while  I  lay  in  my 
cradle. 

2.  Cadmus.  It  is  not  on  account  of  the  serpent,  that  I  boast 
myself  a  greater  benefactor  to  Greece  than  you.  Actions  should 
be  valued  by  their  utility,  rather  than  their  splendor.  I  taught 
Greece  the  art  of  writing,  to  which  laws  owe  their  precision 
and  permanency.  You  subdued  monsters  ;  I  ci\dlized  men.  It 
is  from  untamed  passions,  not  from  wild  beasts,  that  the  greatest 
evils  arise  to  human  society.  By  wisdom,  by  art,  by  the  imi- 
ted  strength  of  a  civil  community,  men  have  been  enabled  to 
subdue  the  whole  race  of  lions,  bears,  and  serpents  ;  and,  what 
is  more,  to  bind  by  laws  and  wholesome  regulations,  the  fero- 
cious violence  and  dangerous  treachery  of  the  huijian  disposi- 
tion. Had  lions  been  destroyed  only  in  single  combat,  men  had 
had  but  a  bad  time  of  it ;  and  what,  but  laws,  could  awe  the 
men  who  killed  the  lions  ? 

3.  The  genuine  glory,  the  proper  distinction  of  the  rational 
species,  arises  from  the  perfection  of  the  mental  powers.  Cour- 
age is  apt  to  be  fierce,  and  strength  is  often  exerted  in  acts  of 
oppression :  but  wisdom  is  the  associate  of  justice.  It  assists 
her  to  form  equal  laws,  to  pursue  right  measures,  to  correct 
power,  protect  weakness,  and  to  unite  individuals  in  a  common 
interest  and  general  welfare.  Heroes  may  kill  tyrants,  but  it  is 
wisdom  and  laws  that  prevent  tyranny  and  oppression.  The  op- 
erations of  policy  far  surpass  the  labors  of  Hercules,  prevent- 
ing m.any  evils  v/hich  valor  and  might  cannot  even  redress.  You 
hemes  regard  nothing  but  glory  :  and  scarcely  consider  whether 
the  conquests,  which  raise  your  fame,  are  really  beneficial  to 
your  country.  Unhappy  are  the  people  who  are  governed  by 
valor  not  directed  by  prudence,  and  not  mitigated  by  the  gentle 

4.  Hercules.  I  do  not  expect  to  find  an  admirer  of  my  stren- 
uous life,  in  the  man  who  taught  his  countrjonen  to  sit  still  and 
read ;  and  to  lose  the  hours  of  youth  and  action  in  idle  specula- 
tion and  the  sport  cf  v^ords. 

5.  Cadmus.  An  ambition  to  have  a  place  m  the  registers  of 
fame,  is  the  Eurystheus  which  miposes  heroic  labors  on  man- 
kind.' The  Muses  incite  to  action,  as  well  as  entertain  the  hours 
of  repose  ;  and  I  think  you  should  honor  them  for  presenting  to 
heroes  so 'noble  a  recreation,  as  may  prevent  their  taking  up  the 
aistafiT  when  they  lay  do^^m  the  club. 
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6.  Hercules.  Wits  as  well  as  heroes  can  take  up  the  distaff 
What  think  you  of  their  thin-spun  systems  of  philosophy,  or  las- 
civious poems,  or  Milesian  fables?  Nay,  what  is  still  worse, 
are  there  not  panegyrics  on  tyrants^  and  books  that  blaspheme 
the  gods,  and  perplex  the  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong  ? 
I  believe  if  Eurystheus  were  to  set  me  to  work  again,  he  would 
find  me  a  worse  task  than  any  he  imposed  ;  he  would  make  me 
read  over  a  great  library;  and  I  would  serve  it  as  I  did  the 
Hydra,  I  would  burn  it  as  I  went  on,  that  one  chimera  might 
not  rise  from  another,  to  plague  mankind.  I  should  have  valued 
myself  more  on  clearing  the  library,  than  on  cleansing  the  Au- 
gean stables. 

7.  Cadmus.  It  is  in  those  libraries  only  that  the  memory  of 
your  labor  exists. ,  The  heroes  of  Marathon,  the  patriots  of 
Thermopylae,  owe  their  fame  to  me.  All  the  wise  institutions 
of  lawgivers,  and  all  the  doctrines  of  sages,  had  perished  in  the 
ear,  like  a  dream  related,  if  letters  had  not  preserved  them.  O 
Hercules  !  it  is  not  for  the  man  who  preferred  Virtue  to  Pleas- 
ure, to  be  an  enemy  to  the  Muses.  Let  Sardanapalus  and  the 
silken  sons  of  luxury,  who  have  wasted  life  in  inglorious  ease, 
despise  the  records  of  action,  which  bear  no  honorable  testimony 
to  their  lives:  but  true  merit,  heroic  virtue,  should  respect  the 
sacred  source  of  lasting  honor. 

8.  Hercules.  Indeed,  if  writers  employed  themeelves  only  in 
r'^ording  the  acts  of  great  men,  much  might  be  said  in  their 
favor.  But  why  do  they  trouble  people  with  their  meditations  ? 
Can  it  be  of  any  consequence  to  the  world  what  an  idle  man 
has  been  thinking  ? 

9.  Cadmus.  Yes  it  may.  The  most  important  and  extensive 
advantages  mankind  enjoy,  are  greatly  owing  to  men  who  have 
never  quitted  their  closets.  To  them  mankind  are  obliged  for 
the  facility  and  security  of  navigation.  The  invention  of  the 
compass  has  opened  to  them  new  worlds.  The  laiowledge  of 
the  mechanical  pov/ers  has  enabled  them  to  construct  such  won- 
derful macliines,  as  perform  what  the  united  labor  of  milions, 
by  the  severest  drudgery,  could  not  accomplish.  Agriculture, 
too,  the  most  useful  of  arts,  has  received  its  share  of  improvG- 
ment  from  the  same  source.  Poetry,  likewise,  is  of  excellent 
use,  to  enable  the  memory  to  retain  with  more  ease,  and  to  im- 
print with  more  energy  upon  the  heart,  precepts  and  examples 
dI  virtue.  From  the  little  root  of  a  few  letters,  science  has 
Ppread  its  branches  over  ail  nature,  and  raised  its  head  to  tlie 
heavens.     Some  philosophers  have  entered  so  far  into  the  coun- 

2n 
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sels  of  Divine  Wisdom,  as  to  explain  much  of  the  great  opera- 
tions of  nature.  The  dimensions  and  distances  of  the  planets, 
the  causes  of  their  revolutions,  the  path  of  comets,  and  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  tides,  are  imderstood  and  explained. 

10.  Can  anything  raise  the  glory  of  the  human  species  more, 
than  to  see  a  little  creature,  inhabiting  a  small  spot,  amidst  innu- 
merable worlds,  taking  a  survey  of  the  universe,  comprehending 
its  arrangement,  and  entering  into  the  scheme  of  that  wonder* 
ful  connection  and  correspondence  of  things  so  remote,  sjid 
which  it  seems  a  great  exertion  of  Omnipotence  to  have  estab- 
lished? What  a  volume  of  Wisdom,  what  a  noble  theology, 
do  these  discoveries  open  to  us  /  While  some  superioi  geniuses 
have  soared  to  these  sublime  subjects,  other  sagacious  and  dili- 
gent minds  have  been  inquiring  into  the  most  minute  works  of 
the  Infinite  Artificer  :  the  same  care,  the  same  providence,  is  ex- 
erted through  the  whole  ;  and  we  should  learn  from  it,  that,  to 
true  wisdom,  utility  and  fitness  appear  perfection,  and  whatever 
is  beneficial,  is  noble. 

11.  Hercules.  I  approve  of  science,  as  far  as  it  is  an  assistant 
to  action.  I  like  the  improvem.ent  of  navigation,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  because  it  opens  a  wider 
field  for  the  master  spirits  of  the  world  to  bustle  in. 

12.  Cadmus.  There  spoke  the  soul  of  Hercules.  But  if 
learned  men  are  to  be  esteemed  for  the  assistance  they  give  to 
active  minds  m  their  schemes,  they  are  not  less  to  be  valued  for 
their  endeavors  to  give  them  a  right  direction,  and  moderate 
their  too  great  ardor.  The  study  of  history  w^ill  teach  the  leg- 
islator, by  what  means  states  have  become  powerful ;  and,  in 
the  private  citizen,  they  will  inculcate  the  love  of  liberty  and 
order.  The  writings  of  sages  point  out  a  private  path  of  virtue, 
and  show  that  the  best  empire  is  self-government,  and  that  sub- 
duing our  passions  is  the  noblest  of  conquests. 

13.  Hercules.  The  true  spirit  of  patriotism  acts  by  a  gener- 
ous impulse,  and  wants  neither  the  experience  of  history,  nor 
the  doctrines  of  philosophers,  to  direct  it.  But  do  not  arts  and 
science  render  men  effeminate,  luxurious,  and  inactive  ?  and  can 
you  deny  that  wit  and  learning  are  often  made  subservient  to 
very  bad  purposes? 

14.  Cad/nius.  I  will  own,  that  there  are  some  natures  so  hap- 
pily formed,  they  scarcely  want  the  assistance  of  a  master,  and 
the  rules  of  art,  to  ghe  them  force  or  grace  in  every  thing  they 
do.  But  these  favored  geniuses  are  few.  As  learning  flourish- 
es only  where  ease,  plenty,  and  mild  goverrmient  subsist ;  in  so 
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rich  a  soil,  and  under  so  soft  a  climate,  the  weeds  of  luxury  will 
spring-  up  among  the  flowers  of  art :  but  the  spontaneous  weeds 
would  grow  more  rank,  if  they  were  allowed  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  field.  Letters  keep  a  frugal,  temperate  nation 
from  growing  ferocious ;  a  rich  one  from  becoming  entirely  sen- 
sual  and  debauched. 

15.  Every  gift  of  heaven  is  sometimes  abused ;  but  good 
sense  and  fine  talents,  by  a  natural  law,  gravitate  towards  vir- 
tue. Accidents  may  drive  them  out  of  their  proper  direction  ; 
but  such  accidents  are  an  alarming  omen,  and  of  dire  portent  to 
the  times.  For  if  virtue  cannot  keep  to  her  allegiance  those 
men,  who,  in  their  hearts  confess  her  divine  right,  and  know 
the  value  of  her  laws,  on  whose  fidelity  and  obedience  can  she 
depend  ?  May  such  geniuses  never  descend  to  flatter  vice,  en- 
courage folly,  or  propagate  irreligion  ;  but  exert  all  their  poAV- 
ers  in  the  service  of  Virtue,  and  celebrate  the  noble  choice  of 
those,  who,  like  Hercules,  preferred  her  to  Pleasure ! 

CluESTiONS.  —  1.  Who  was  Hercules  1  2.  Can  you  enumerate 
some  of  his  principal  exploits  as  described  in  this  dialogue  %  3.  Who  was 
Cadmus?  4.  What  did  he  dol  5.  How  should  actions  be  valued '} 
6,  From  what  must  the  genuine  glory  of  rational  beings  arise?  7.  To 
which  of  his  labors  does  Hercules  compare  the  reading  of  a  modern 
library  1  8.  Since  so  much  trash  and  folly  is  written,  what  is  the  use  of 
writers  1  9.  What  does  Hercules  think  of  science  1  10.  "What  is  pat- 
riotism 1  11.  Will  you  point  out  some  instances  in  this  lesson  to  which 
Rule  I.  for  inflections,  applies  1  12.  Rule  II.?  13.  Rule  III.'?  14.  Rule 
lY.I  15.  Rule  v.?  16.  Rule  VI.?  17.  Point  out  some  instances  of 
Absolute  Emphasis.      18.  Of  Relative  Emphasis. 

Errors.  —  1.  Per-tend  for  pre-tend  ;  2.  val-ood  for  val-ued ;  hrs 
for  laws  ;  $ub-doo  for  sub-due  ;  fro-cious  for  fe-ro-cious ;  4.  spek<j-la4ion 
for  spec-u-la-tion  ;  6.  li-bry  for  li-bra-ry ;  7.  Sar-du-Tiap' -a-hos  for  Sar-da- 
na-pa'-lus ;  sac-red  for  sa-cred ;  10.  survey'  for  sur'-vey,  (the  noun  is  pro- 
nounced sur'~vey,  and  the  verb  sur-vey'\ 

Spell  and  Define.  —  2.  Benefactor  ;  3.  mitigated ;  4.  spe- 
culation ;  5.  incite,  recreation ;  7,  Thermopyls ;  9.  navigation,  agricul- 
ture;   10.  scheme,  sagacious;   15.  celebrate. 


LESSON    L  X  X  X  V .  ;<^  (    '^ 

(  }      w 

Rule. Speak  every  syllable  distinctly,  and  do  not  slip  over  the 

little  words^  nor  pronounce  them  wrong. 
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SPELL      AND      DEFINE 


1.    Class'-ic,  n.  a  book  written  by  an  au- 
thor of  the  first  class. 
An-tii]'-ui-ty,  n.  great  a^e. 
Un-ri'-val-ed,  p.  having  no  equal. 
9.     Au-theu-tlc'-i-t/,  n.  genuineness,  the 
quality  of  being  a  real  original. 


Sanc'-tion,  n.  authority. 

3.  Vers'-a-tile,  a.  (pro.  vers'a-tiT),  varia- 

ble, here  various  in  application. 

4.  Vin'-di-ca-ted,^.  defended,  justified. 
6.    Ser'-aph,  n.  an  angel  of  the  highest  or- 
der. 


The  Bible  the  Best  of   Classics. — Grimke. 

1.  There  is  a  classic,  the  best  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the 
noblest  that  has  ever  honored  and  dionified  the  lang-uaafe  of  mor- 
tals,  If  we  look  into  its  antiquity,  we  discover  a  title  to  our 
veneration,  unrivaled  in  the  history  of  literature.  If  we  have 
respect  to  its  evidences,  they  are  found  hi  the  testimony  of  mir- 
acle and  prophecy;  in  the  ministry  of  man,  of  nature,  and  of  an- 
gels, yea,  even  of  "  God,  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  of  "  God  blessed 
forever." 

2.  If  we  consider  its  authenticity,  no  other  pages  have  sur- 
vived the  lapse  of  time,  that  can  be  compared  with  it.  If  we 
examine  its  authority,  for  it  speaks  as  never  man  spake,  we  dis- 
cover, that  it  came  from  heaven,  in  vision  and  prophecy,  under 
the  sanction  of  Him,  who  is  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  Giver 
of  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

3.  If  we  reflect  on  its  truths,  they  are  lovely  and  spotless, 
sublhne  and  holj?-,  as  God  himself,  unchangeable  as  his  nature, 
durable  as  his  righteous  dominion,  and  versatile  as  the  moral 
condition  of  mankind.  If  we  regard  the  value  of  its  treasures,- 
we  must  estimate  them,  not  like  the  relics  of  classic  antiquity, 
by  the. perishable  glory  and  beauty,  virtue  and  happiness  of  this 
world,  but  by  the  enduring  perfection  and  supreme  felicity  of  an 
eternal  kingdom. 

4.  If  we  inquire,  who  are  the  men,  that  have  recorded  its 
truths,  vindicated  its  rights,  and  illustrated  the  excellence  of  its 
scheme?  From  the  depth  of  ages  and  from  the  living  world, 
from  the- populous  continent  and  the  isles  of  the  sea— comes 
forth  the  answer — the  patriarch  and  the  prophet,  the  evangelist 
and  the  martyr. 

5.  If  we  look  abroad  through  the  world  of  men,  the  victims 
of  folly  or  vice,  the  prey  of  cruelty,  of  uijustice,  and  inquire 
what  are  its  benefits,  even  in  this  temporal  state,  the  great  and 
the  humble,  the  rich  and  thc!  poor,  the  powerful  and  the  weak, 
the  learned  and  the  ig-norant  reply,  as  with  one  voice,  that  hu- 
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mility  and  resignation,  purity,  order  and  peace,  faith,  hope  and 
charity,  are  its  blessings  upon  earth. 

6.  And  if,  raising  our  eyes  from  time  to  eternity,  from  the 
world  of  mortals  to  the  world  of  just  men  made  perfect,  from  the 
visible  creation,  marvelous,  beautiful,  and  glorious  as  it  is,  to  tho 
invisible  creation  of  angels  and  seraphs,  from  the  footstool  of 
God,  to  the  throne  of  God  himself,  we  ask,  what  are  the  bics- 
sings  that  flow  from  this  single  volume,  let  the  question  be  an- 
swered by  the  pen  of  the  evangelist,  the  harp  of  the  prophet,  ana 
the  records  of  the  book  of  life. 

7.  Such  is  the  best  of  classics  the  world  has  ever  admired ; 
such,  the  noblest  that  man  has  ever  adopted  as  a  guide. 


GIdestions.  —  1.  ."Why  is  the  Bible  called  a  classic  ?  2,  W\iat 
is  said  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Bible  ?  3,  What  is  said  of  its  evidences  1 
4.  What,  of  its  authenticity  ?  5.  What,  of  the  nature  of  its  truths  ?  6. 
What,  of  the  men  who  wrote  it  and  have  defended  it  ?  7.  V/hat  is  said 
of  the  change  it  produces  in  the  character  of  men?  8.  What,  of  its 
bearing  upon  our  future  prospects  ?  9,  Parse  ''  martyr,"  in  the  4th 
paragraph. 

Errors.  —  1.  Mor-tuls  for  mor-ta!s ;  lii'ra-ioor  for  lit-er-a-ture ; 
2.  per-fsc^  gif  for  per- feet  gift ;  3,  o-ly  for  ho-Iy ;  val-oo  for  val-ue  ;  5. 
■Dic-tums  for  vic-tims ;  crule-ty  for  cru-el-ty ;  ig-'iier-unt  for  ig-no-rant. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Dignified,  literature  j  2.  consi- 
der, examine ;  3.  felicity ;  4,  recorded,  mart3rr ;  5.  prey,  jesignation ; 
6.  marvelous. 


LESSON     LXXXVI.>f"/^ 


R  u  L  E .  —  Let  each  pupil  in  the  class  observe  and  mention  every  syl- 
lable that  is  not  sounded  as  each  one  reads. 


SPELL   AND   DEFINE 


1.    Note,  n.  notice, 

5.    Knell,  n.  the  sound  of  the  funeral  bell. 

9     Verge,  n.  the  brink,  the  edge. 

14.  Ab'-ject,  a.  worthless,  mean. 
Au-gust',  a.  grand,  majestic. 

15.  Com'-pli-cate,  a.  compounded  of  differ- 

ent parts. 


Sul'-li-ed,  p.  stained,  soiled. 

Ab-sorpt',  a.  wasted,  swallowed  up. 
39.  Faa-tas'-tic,  a.  fanciful,  existing  only 

In  imagination, 
44.  An'-tic,  a.  odd,  fanciful.  [cate. 

46.  Subl'-ler,  a.  (pro.  sut'-tler)^  more  deli- 

Es"'  sence,  n.  existence,  substance. 


la  Ex'-quis-ite,  a.  nice,  complete.  51.  Weal,  n.  prosperity. 

^.  E-tue'-re  al,  a.  heavenly.  I        nus'-band,».  to  manage 'wath  economy. 
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Midnight   Musevgs. — Young. 

1.        The  bell  strikes  One.     We  take  no  note  of  time 
But  from  its  loss :  to  give  it  then  a  tongue 
Is  wise  in  man.     As  if  an  angel  spoke 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound.     If  heard  aright, 

5.     It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours.. 

Where  are  they?     With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 
It  is  the  signal  that  demands  dispatch : 
How  much  is  to  be  done !     My  hopes  and  fears 
Start  up  alarm'd,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 
10.    Look  down — on  what?     A  fathomless  abyss, 
A  dread  eternity !   how  surely  mine ! 
And  can  eternity  belong  to  me, 
Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour? 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
15.    How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man ! 

How  passing  wonder  He  who  made  him  such ! 

Who  center'd  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes. 

From  different  natures  marvelously  mix'd. 

Connection  exquisite  of  distant  worlds  ! 
J20.     Distinguish'd  link  in  being's  endless  chain! 

Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity ! 

A  beam  ethereal,  sullied,and  absorpt! 

Though  sullied  and  dishonor'd,  still  divine ! 

Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute ! 
25.    An  heir  of  glory  !  a  frail  child  of  dust ! 

Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite ! 

A  worm!  a  god! — I  tremble  at  myself, 

And  in  myself  am  lost.     At  home  a  stranger, 

Thought  wanders  up  and  dovni,  surpris'd,  aghast, 
SO     And  wondering  at  her  ouai.     How  reason  reels  I 

O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man! 

Triumphantly  distress'd!  what  joy!  what  dread! 

Alternately  transported  and  alarm'd ; 

What  ^an  preserve  my  life !  or  what  destroy ! 
35     An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave ; 

Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

'T  is  past  conjecture ;  all  things  rise  in  proof. 
While  o'er  my  limbs  Sleep's  soft  dominion  spread. 
What  though  my  soul  fantastic  measures  trod 
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40.    O'er  fairy  fields,  or  mourn'd  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods,  or  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hurl'd  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool, 
Or  scal'd  the  cliff,  or  danc'd  on  hollow  udnds 
With  antic  shanes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain ! 

45.    Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  devious,  speaks  her  nature 
Of  subtler  essence  than  the  trodden  clod  ; 
Active,  aerial,  towering,  unconfin'd, 
Unfetter'd  with  her  gross  companion's  fall. 
Ev'n  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  immortal ; 

50.    Ev'n  silent  night  proclaims  eternal  day ! 

For  human  weal  Heaven  husbands  all  events : 
Dull  sleep  instructs,  nor  sport  vain  dreams  in  vain. 


CtuESTiONS.  —  1.  What  leads  us  to  take  " note  of  time  1"  2. 
What  reflections  follow,  if  this  warning  is  "  heard  aright  ?"  3.  Repeat 
Bome  of  the  numerous  epithets  applied  to  man,  4.  What  does  one  class 
of  these  epithets  represent  man  to  be?  5,  In  what  light  does  the  other 
class  consider  him?  6.  In  what  respect  is  he  a  "worm?"  7.  How  can 
he  be  called  a  "  God  ?"  8.  What  is  the  state  of  the  mind  during  sleep  ? 
9.  What  does  this  prove  ?  10.  Point  out  the  instances  of  antithetic  in- 
flections and  emphasis  in  this  lesson.  11,  Parse  "  eternity,"  in  the  11th 
line,  12.  Parse  "  worm"  and  "  god,"  in  the  27th  line,  13.  Parse 
"  danced,"  in  the  43d  line.  14.  Why  does  "  He,"  in  the  16th  line,  com- 
mence with  a  capital  letter  ? 

Errors.  —  3.  Ann-gel  for  an-gel,  (pro.  ane-get\ ;  7.  dum-ana  for 
de-mands;  15.  loon-ner-ful  for  won-der-ful ;  19.  ex-quis'-ite  for  fex'-quis-ite  ; 
24.  min-a~ture  for  min-i-a-ture  ;  37.  con-jec-ter  for  con-jec-ture ;  49.  im-mor' 
tul  for  im-mor-tal ;  50.  e-ter-wiil  for  e-ter-nal ;  51.  u-man  for  hu-man. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  7.  Dispatch ;  9.  alarm'd ;  10.  abyss ; 
13.  pensioner ;  24.  miniature ;  29.  aghast;  36.  legions;  41.  craggy;  45. 
devious ;  47.  aerial. 


LESSON     LXXXVII.     K      ? 

Rule.  —  Be  careful  to  give  a  full  sound  to  the  vowels.  Regard  to 
this  rule  will  correct  the  common,  flat,  clipping,  and  uninteresting  way  in 
which  man.y  read. 
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SPELL    AND     DEFINE 


3. 


Phys'-ic-al,  a.  relating  to  nature. 

Math-e*mat'-ics,  n.  the  science  of  quan- 
tity. 

Paa'-sion-less,  a.  witliout  feeling. 

Ab-strac'-tions,  n.  trutlis  separated  from 
sensible  objects. 

Syl-lo-gis'-tic,  a.  relating  to  a  syllo- 
gism, which  is  a  peculiar  method  of 
reasoning. 

Ka'tio,  71.  the  relation  of  two  quantities 
of  the  same  kind  to  each  other. 

Pro-por'-tion,  n.  equality  of  ratio. 

Ac-cel'-er-a-ted,jj.  increased  in  motion. 

Di-'a-gram,  n.  a  figure  drawn  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstration  or  illustra- 
tion. 

Phe-nom'-e-na,  n.  pi.  of  phenomenon, 
appearances.  [rect  course. 

Re-frac'-tion,  n.  the  turning  from  a  di- 
In'-ci-dencc,  n.  a  falling  on  any  thing. 


Par'-al-lax,  n.  the  difference  between 
the  true  and  apparent  place  of  a 
heavenly  body. 

A-nom'-a-lles,  n.  irregularities. 

Pre-ces'-sion,  w.  motion  of  the  equinox 
to  the  westward. 

A-nal'-y-sis,  n.  separation  of  any  thing 
into  its  parts. 

Or'-rer-y,  n.  an  instrument  to  show 
the  motions  of  the  planets. 

Op'-tics,  71.  the  science  of  light. 

Aus-ter'-i-ty,  n.  severity,  rousihness. 

Cru'-ci-bJe,  n.  a  chiniical  melting  pot. 

E-quiv'-a-lents,  n.  equals  in  value. 

Min-er-al'-o-gy,  ?i.the  science  of  mine- 
rals, [eral. 

Crys'-tal,  n.  regular  solid  of  any  mjn- 

Hex'-a-gons,  n.  six  sided  figures. 

Do-dec'-a-gons,  n.  twelve  sided  figuresi 

Cy'-cloid,  n.  a  certain  kind  of  curve. 


Value  op  Mathematics,  —  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

1.  Man  may  construct  his  works  by  irregular  and  uncertain 
rules ;  but  God  has  made  an  unerring-  law  for  his  whole  crea- 
tion, and  made  it  too  in  respect  to  the  physical  system,  upon 
priiiciples,  \vhichj  as  far  as  we  now  know,  can  never  be  under- 
stood, without  the  aid  of  mathematics. 

2.  Let  us  suppose  a  youth  who  despises,  as  many  do,  these 
cold  and  passionless  Ojhstractions  of  the  mathematics.  Yet,  he 
is  intellectual ;  he  loves  knowledge  ;  he  would  explore  nature, 
and  know  the  reason  of  things  ;  but  he  would  do  it,  without  aid 
from  this  rigid^  syllogistic^  measuring,  calculating  science. 
He  seeks  indeed,  no  "  royal  road  to  geometry,"  but,  he  seeks 
one  not  less  difficult  to  find,  in  which  geometry  is  not  needed. 

3.  He  begins  with  the  mechanical  powers.  He  takes  the 
lever  and  readily  understands  that  it  will  move  a  weight.  But 
the  principle  upon  which  different  weights,  at  different  distances 
are  moved,  he  is  forbidden  to  know  ;  for  they  depend  upon  ratios 
and  2^roportions.  He  passes  to  the  inclined  plane ;  but  quits  it 
in  disgust,  when  he  finds  its  action  depends  upon  the  relations  of 
angles  and  triangles.  The  screw  is  stil]  worse,  and  when  he 
ct>ni£5  to  the  wheel"  and  axle,  he  gives  them  up  forever  ;  they 
are  all  mathematical ! 

4.  He  would  investigate  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  and 
moving  fluids,  and  would  know  why  their  motion  is  accelerated 
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at  diiferent  periods,  and  upon  what  their  momentum  depends. 
But,  roots  and  squares,  lines,  angles  and  curves  float  before  him 
in  the  mazy  dance  of  a  disturbed  intellect.  The  very  first  prop- 
osition is  a  mystery:  and  he  soon  discovers,  that  mechanical  phi- 
losophy is  little  better  than  mathematics  itself. 

5.  But  he  still  has  his  senses;  he  will,  at  least,  not  be  indebted 
•to  diagrams  and  equations  for  their  enjoyment.  He  gazes  with 
admiration  upon  the  phenomena  of  light;  the  many-colored  ram- 
bow  upon  the  bosom  of  the  clouds  ;  the  clouds  themselves  reflect- 
ed with  all  their  changing  shades  from  the  surface  of  the  quiet 
Waters.  Whence  comes  this  beautiful  imagery?  He  investi- 
gates and  finds  that  every  hue  in  the  rainbow  is  made  by  a  dif- 
ferent angle  of  refraction^  and  that  each  ray  reflected  fi'om  the 
mirror,  has  its  angle  of  incidence  equal  to  its  angle  of  reflection  ; 
and  as  he  pursues  the  subject  further,  in  the  construction  of 
lenses  and  telescopes,  the  whole  family  of  triangles,  ratios,  pro- 
portions and  conclusions  arise  to  alarm  his  excited  vision. 

6.  He  turns  to  the  heavens,  and  is  charmed  with  its  shining 
host,  moving  in  solemn  procession,  "through  the  halls  of  the 
sky,"  each  star,  as  it  rises  and  sets,  marking  time  on  the  records 
of  nature.  He  would  know  the  structure  of  this  beautiful  sys- 
tem, and  search  out,  if  possible,  the  laws  which  regulate  those 
distant  lights.  But  astronomy  forever  banishes  him  from  her 
presence;  she  will  have  none  near  her  to  whom  mathematics  is 
not  a  familiar  'friend.  What  can  he  know  of  her  parallaxes, 
anomalies,  and  precessions,  who  has  never  studied  the  conic  sec- 
tions, or  the  higher  order  of  analysis'?  She  sends  him  to  some 
wooden  orrery,  from  which  he  may  gather  as  much  knowledge 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  a  child  does  of  armies  from  the  gilded 
troopers  of  the  toy  shop. 

7.  But  if  he  can  have  no  companionship  with  optics, nor  as- 
tronomy, nor  mechanical  philosophy,  there  are  sciences,  he 
thinks,  which  have  better  taste  and  less  austerity  of  manners. 
He  flies  to  chimistry,  and  her  garments  float  loosely  around  him. 
For  a  while,  he  goes  gloriously  on,  illuminated  by  the  red  lights 
and  blue  lights  of  crucibles  and  retorts.  But,  soon  he  comes  to 
compound  bodies,  to  the  composition  of  the  elements  around 
him,  and  finds  them  all  in  fixed  relations.  He  finds  that  gases 
and  fluids  will  combine  with  each  other,  and  with  solids  only  .in 
a  certain  ratio^  and  that  all  possible  compounds  are  formed  by 
nature  in  immutable  'proportion.  Then  starts  up  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  chimical  equivalents,  and  mathematics  again  stares  him 
in  the  face. 
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'  8.  Affrighted  he  flies  to  mineralogy ;  stones  he  may  pick  up, 
jewels  he  may  di'aw  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  be  no 
longer  alarmed  at  the  stern  visage  of  this  terrible  science.  But, 
even  here,  he  is  not  safe.  The  first  stone  that  he  finds — quartz, 
contains  a  crystal^  and  that  crystal  assumes  the  dreaded  form  of 
geometry.  Crystalization  allures  him  on ;  but,  as  he  goes,  cubes 
and  hexagons,  pyramids  and  dodecagons  arise  before  -him  in 
beautiful  array.  He  would  understand  more  about  them,  but, 
must  wait  at  the  portal  of  the  temple,  till  introduced  within,  by 
that  honored  of  time  and  science,  our  friendly  Euclid. 

9.  And  now,  where  shall  this  student  of  nature,  wi'.Ji out  the 
aid  of  mathematics,  go  for  his  knowledge,  or  his  enjoyments?. 
Is  it  to  natural  history  ?  The  very  birds  cleave  the  air  in  the 
form  of  the  cycloid,  and  mathematics  prove  it  the  best.  Their 
feathers  are  formed  upon  calculated  mechanical  principles ;  the 
muscles  of  their  frame  are  moved  by  them ;  the  little  bee  has 
constructed  his  ceil  in  the  very  geometrical  figure,  and  with  the 
precise  angles,  which  mathematicians,  after  ages  of  investigation, 
have  demonstrated  to  be  that  which  contains  the  greatest  econo- 
my of  space  and  strength.— Yes !— he,  who  would  shun  mathe- 
matics, must  fly  the  bounds  of  "  flaming  space,"  and  in  the  realms 
of  chaos,  that 

" dark, 

Illimitable  ocean,  • " 

where  Milton's  Satan  wandered  from  the  wrath  of  heaven,  he 
may  possibly  find  some  spot  visited  by  no  figure  of  geometry, 
and  no  harmony  of  proportion.  But  nature,  this  beautiful  crea- 
tion of  God,  has  no  resting  place  for  him.  All  its  construction 
is  mathematical ;  all  its  uses  reasonable;  all  its  ends  harmonious. 
It  has  no  elements  mixed  without  regulated  law ;  no  broken 
chord  to  make  a  false  note  in  the  music  of  the  spheres. 


Q.UESTIONS.  —  1.  What  is  it  the  object  of  this  lesson  to  illus- 
trate'? 2.  Suppose  that  a  student  unacquainted  with  mathematics  at- 
tempts to  investigate  the  subject  of  mechanics,  what  will  be  the  result? 
3.  Suppose  he  trusts  to  his  senses  ?  4.  Suppose  he  attempts  to  learn 
chimistry,  what  obstacle  does  he  find  here  ?  5.  How  is  it  with  mineral- 
ogy ?  6.  With  natural  hi^uj  %  7.  Point  out  the  inflections  in  the  8th 
and  9  th  paragraphs. 

Errors.  —  1.  Er-reg-lar  for  u--reg-u-lar ;  un-erW  for  un-er-ring ; 
3.  syl-ly-gis-tic  for  syl-lo-gis-tic ;  jom-e-try  for  ge-om-e-try ;  5.  teVscopes  for 
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tel-e-scopes ;  6,  pms-ses-sion  for  pro-ces-sion  ;  reg-er-late   for  reg-  u-late ; 
'strcm-o'-^my  for  as-tron-o-my ;   8.  Jules  for  jew-els. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  2.  Intellectual,  explore,  gecwnetry, 
3.  mechanical,  triangles ;  4,  mazy ;  5.  equations,  telescopes  ;  6.  astrono- 
my; 7.  illuminated,  composition,  combine  ;  8.  visage,  ported;  9.  cell,  spheres. 


LESSON     LXXXVIII. 


Rule.  —  Observe  the  commas,  and  stop  at  each  long  enough  to  take 
breath. 


SPELL     AND     DEFINE 


Hu'-man-i-zes,  v.  renders  kind  and  hu- 
maoie. 

De-vel'-op-ment,  n.  an  unfolding. 

Im-preg'-na-ble,  a.  that  cannot  be  de- 
feated, [en  as  self-evident. 

Pos'-tu-late,  n.  a  position  which  is  tak- 

Syl'-lo-gisfli,  n.  an  argument  of  three 
propositions,  the  two  first  of  which 
are  premises,  the  third,the  inference. 


Civ'-il  En-gin-eer'-lng,  n.  the  science  of 
the  construction  of  extensive  works, 
such  as  canals,  aqueducts,  &;c. 

Hy-draul'-ics,  n.  the  science  which 
treats  of  fluids  in  motion. 

Ves'-ti-bule,  n.the  porch  or  entrance. 

El-lip'-sis,  n.  a  kind  of  oval  figure. 

Ec-cen'-tric,  a.  irregular. 

Do-main',  n.  dominion,  empire. 


Value  of  Mathematics.  —  CoTitinued. 

1.  Let  us  take  another  student^  with  whom  mathematics  is 
neither  despised  nor  neglected.  He  sees  m  it  the  means  of  past 
success  to  others  ;  he  reads  in  its  history  the  progress  of  univer- 
sal improvement ;  and  he  believes,  that  what  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  civilization  of  the  world ;  what  is  even  now  con- 
tributing so  much  to  all  that  humanizes  society  ;  and  what  the 
experience  of  all  mankind  has  sanctioned,  may^  perchance,  be 
useful  to  his  own  intellectual  development. 

2.  He  opens  a  volume  of  geometry,  and  steadily  pursues  its 
abstractions  from  the  definition  of  a  right  line,  through  the  ele- 
gant properties  of  the  right  angled  triangle  ;  the  relations  of 
similar  figures  and  the  laws  of  curved  surfaces.  He  finds  a 
chain  of  unbroken  and  impregnable  reasoning  ;  and  is  at  once 
possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  of  postulates,  syllogisms,  and 
conclusions,  which  the  most  accomplished  school  of  rhetoric 
could  have  taught  him. 

3.  He  looks  upon  society,  and  wherever  he  turns,  arts,  scien- 
ces, and  their  results^  from  carpentry  to  civil  engineering ;  from 
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architecture  to  hydraulics  ;  from  the  ingenious  lock  upon  a  ca 
nal,  to  the  useful  mill  upon  its  sides,  disclose  their  operations, 
no  longer  mysterious  to  his  enlightened  understanding.  Many 
an  interesting  repository  of  knowledge  this  key  has  opened  to 
his  vision,  and  as  he  thus  walks  through  the  vestibule  of  sci- 
ence, he  longs  to  penetrate  those  deep  aisles,  and  ascend  that 
magnificent  stairway,  which  lead  up  to  the  structure  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

4.  With  the  properties  of  the  ellipsis,  the  laws  of  motion  de- 
monstrated by  mathematics,  and  two  facts  drawm  from  observa- 
tion, the  one  that  bodies  fall  towards  the  earth,  and  the  other,  the 
regular  motion  of  the  planets,  he  demonstrates,  beyond  the  power 
of  refutation,  the  lavvs  of  the  .celestial  system.  He  traces  star 
after  star,  hov/ever  eccentric  their  course,  through  the  unseen 
immensity  of  space,  and  calculates  with  unfailing  certai'tity^  the 
hour  of  its  return,  after  ages  have  passed  away. 

5.  He  does  more,  he  weighs  m^atter  in  the  balances  of  crea- 
tion, and  finds  that,  to  complete  the  harmony  of  the  system,  a 
planet  is  wanting  in  some  distant  corner  of  its  wide  domain ;  — 
no  m_ortal  eye  has  ever  seen  it,  no  tradition  tells  of  its  existence. 
Yet  v/ith  the  confidence  and  zeal  of  prophec3rj  he  announces 
that  it  mwst  exist,  for  demonstration  has  proved  it.  The  pre- 
diction is  recorded  in  the  volume  of  science. 

6.  Long  after,  astronomy,  by  the  aid  of  mathematics,  discov- 
ers the  long  lost  tenant  of  the  skies  ;  and  fractured  though  it  be, 
while  its  members  perform  their  revolution,  no  living  soul  can 
be  permitted  to  doubt  the  worth  of  mathematics,  or  the  powers 
of  his  own  immortal  mind. 

7.  And  what  were  the  glorious  contemplations  of  that  pupil 
af  mathematical  philosophy,  as  he  passed  behind  the  clouds  of 
earth  to  investigate  the  machinery  of  celestial  spheres !  Alone, 
yet  not  solitary,  amidst  the  glowiiig  lights  of  heaven,  he  sends 
his  spirit  forth  through  the  works  of  God.  He  has  risen  by 
the  force  of  cultivated  intellect  to  heights  vvdiich  mortal  fancy 
had  never  reached. 

8.  He  has^^taken  line,  and  figure,  and  measure,  and  from 
proposition  to  proposition,  and  from  conclusion  to  conclusion, 
riveting  link  after  link,  he  has  bound  the  miiverse  to  the  throne 
of  its  Creator,  by  that 

" golden,  everlasting  chain, 

Whose  strong  embrace  holds  heaven,  and  earth,  and  main." 

9.  And  is  there  no  moral  instruction  in  this?     Does  he  learn 
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no  lesson  of  wisdom  ?  Do  no  strong  emotions  of  love  and  grat- 
itude arise  towards  that  being  who  thus  delights  him  Avith  the 
charms  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  blesses  him  with  the  mul- 
tiplied means  of  happiness  ?  Harder  than  the  adamant  of  his 
own  reasoning  —  colder  than  the  abstractions  in  which  he  is 
falsely  supposed  to  move,  must  be  he  who,  thus  conducted  by  the 
handmaid  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  through  whatever  humanizes 
man  ;  through  whatever  is  sublime  in  his  progress  to  a  higher 
state  ;  through  all  the  vast  machinery,  which  the  Almighty  has 
made  tributary  to  his  comfort,  and  its  happiness,  yet  feels  no 
livelier  sentiment  of  duty  towards  him  ;  no  kmder  or  more 
peaceful  spirit  towards  his  fellow  man. 

d  u  E  s  T  1  o  N  s  .  —  1.  In  what  light  does  the  student,  referred  to  in 
this  lesson,  regard  mathematics?  2.  What  does  he  find  in  geometry  ? 
3,  In  what  particulars,  does  he  observe  the  influence  of  mathematical 
science  upon  society  %  4.  Through  what  source,  are  the  laws  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  discovered  1  5.  What  is  said  of  a  planet  predicted  to  exist,  be- 
fore any  discovery  authorized  such  opinion  ?  6.  What  is  said  of  the  mo- 
ral instruction  to  be  derived  from  all  thisl  7.  Parse  "  feels,"  in  the  last 
line  but  two. 

Errors.  —  1.  Pro-gress  for  prog-ress;  2.  suf-fa-ces  for  sur-fa-ces; 
rheihic  for  rhet-o-ric  ;  3.  vas-tib'-u-h  for  ves'-ti-bule ;  4,  s'les-iial  for  ce-les- 
tial;  5,  bal-un-ces  for  bal-a.n-ces;  coii-fsr-dunce  for  con-fi-dence;  9.  trib-it-O' 
ry  for  trib-u-ta-ry. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Mathematics  ;  2.  rhetoric;  3.  archi- 
tecture, magnificent ;  4.  demonstrated  ;  5.  tradition,  prediction  ;  6.  revolu- 
ion  ;   7.  celestial;   9.  adamant,  machinery. 


LESSON    LXXXIX.    ^  kr' 


Rule.  —  R.ead   the  last  part  of  each  sentence  with  a  full  and  dis- 
tinct utterance, 

SPELL    AND     DEFINE 


Pre'-hide  or  Prel'-ude,  k.  something 
introductory. 

Carp'-ing,  a.  finding  fault. 

Prot-est-a'-tions,  -n.  solemn  declara- 
tions. 

Gra-da'-tjons,  n.  orders,  degrees. 

Pro'-sing,  a.  tedious,  like  prose. 

Let'-ier-mon-ger,  n.  a  dealer  in  letters. 

'Pique,  v.  (pro.  peek),  to  pride  or  value 
one's  self.  [manlic  writer. 

Scri'o-liler-i'-na,    n.  an  affected  or  ro- 


Mar'-gin,  n.  the  border  or  edge. 

At'-tar,  71.  (thesanieasot'-ter),the  oil 
or  essence  of  roses. 

Cha-rade',  (pro.  sha-rade'),  n.  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  enigma  or  riddle. 
7.    Fe-lie'-i-tous-I}'-,  adv.  happily. 

Ex-or'-di-um,  n.  the  lieginning. 

9.  Indite',  v.  to  write,  to  compose. 
Pen'-ance,  n.  sullering  Imposed  as  pun- 
ishment. 

10.  E-iic'-it,  V.  to  draw  forth,  flike  waves. 


Drag'  o-nisit,  n.  tyranny,  violence.        i        Un'-du  late,??,  to  move  back  and  form 
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On  Letter  WE-irma. — Blackwoodh  Magazine. 

1.  Epistolary  as  well  as  personal  intercourse  is,  according  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  one  of  the  pleasantest  or  most 
irksome  things  in  the  world.  It  is  delightful  to  drop  in  on  a 
friend  without  the  solemn  prelude  of  invitation  and  acceptance, 
to  join  a  social  circle,  where  we  may  suffer  our^  minds  and 
hearts  to  relax  and  expand  in  the  happy  consciousness  of  per- 
fect security  from  invidious  remark  and  carping  criticism ; 
where  we  may  give  the  reins  to  the  sportiveness  of  innocent  fan- 
cy, or  the  enthusiasm  of  warm-hearted  feeling ;  where  we  may 
talk  sense  or  nonsense,  (I  pity  people  who  cannot  talk  nonsense,) 
without  fear  of  being  looked  into  icicles  by  the  coldness  of  unim- 
aginative people — living  pieces  of  clock-work,  who  dare  not 
themselves  utter  a  word,  or  lift  up  a  little  finger,  without  first 
weighing  the  important  point,  in  the  hair  balance  of  propriety 
and  good  breeding. 

2.  It  is  equally  delightful  to  let  the  pen  talk  freely,  and  un- 
premeditatedly,  and  to  one  by  v/hom  we  are  sure  of  being  under- 
stood ;  but  a  formal  letter,  like  a  ceremonious  morning  visit,  is 
tedious  alike  to  the  writer  and  receiver — for  the  most  part  spun 
out  with  unmeaning  phrases,  trite  observations,  complimentary 
flourishes,  and  protestations  of  rtispect  and  attachment,  so  far  not 
deceitful,  as  they  never  deceive  any  body.  Oh,  the  misery  of 
having  to  compose  a  set,  proper,  well  worded,  correctly  pointed, 
polite,  elegant  epistle ! — one  that  must  have  a  begmning,  a  mid- 
dle, and  an  end,  as  methodically  arranged  and  portioned  out  as 
the  several  parts  of  a  sermon  under  three  heads,  or  the  three 
gradations  of  shade  in  a  school-girl's  first  landscape! 

3.  For  raj  part,  I  would  rather  be  set  to  beat  hemp,  or  weed 
in  a  turnep-field,  than  to  write  such  a  letter  exactly  every  month, 
or  every  fortnight,  at  the  precise  point  of  time  from  the  date  of 
our  correspondent's  last  letter,  that  he  or  she  wrote  after  the  re- 
ception of  ours — as  if  one's  thoughts  bubbled  up  to  the  well-head, 
at  regular  periods,  a  pint  at  a  time,  to  be  bottled  off  for  immedi- 
ate use.  Thought  !  what  has  thought  to  do  in  such  a  corres- 
pondence? It  murders  thought,  quenches  fancy,  wastes  time, 
spoils  paper,  wears  out  innocent  goose-quills — "  I'd  rather  be  a 
kitten,  and  cry  mew!  than  one  of  those  same"  prosing  letter- 
mongers. 

4.  Surely  in  this  age  of  invention  something  may  be  struck 
out  to  obviate  the  necessity  (if  such  necessity  exists)  of  so  task- 
ing— degrading  the  human  intellect.     Why  should  not  a  sort  of 
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mute  barrel-organ  be  constructed  on  the  plan  of  those  that  play 
sets  of  tunes  and  contra  dances,  to  indite  a  catalogue  of  polite 
epistles  calculated  for  all  the  ceremonious  observances  of  good 
breeding  ?  Oh  the  unspeakable  relief  (could  such  a  machine  be 
invented)  of  having  only  to  go-ind  an  answer  to  one  of  one's 
"dear  live  hundred  friends  !" 

5.  Or,  suppose  there  were  to  be  an  epistolary  steam-engine 
— Aye, that's  the  thing— Steam  does  every  thing  now-a-days. 
Dear  Mr.  Brunei,  set  about  it,  I  beseech  you,  and  achieve  the 
most  glorious  of  your  undertakings.  The  block-machine  at 
Portsmouth  would  be  nothing  to  it— That  spares  manual  labor 
— this  would  relieve  mental  drudgery,,  and  thousands  yet  un- 
born   But  hold !  I  am  not  so  sure  the  female  sex  in  general 

may  quite  enter  into  my  views  of  the  subject. 

6.  Those  who  pique  themselves  on  the  elegant  style  of  their 
billets,  or  those  fair  scribblerinas  just  emancipated  from  board- 
ing-school restraints,  or  the  dragonism  of  their  governess,  just 
beginning  to  taste  the  refined  enjoyments  of  sentimental,  confi- 
dential, soul-breathing  correspondence  with  some  Angelina,  Ser- 
aphina,  or  Laura  Matilda ;  to  indite  beautiful  little  notes,  with 
long-tailed  letters,  upon  vellum  paper,  with  pink  margins  sealed 
with  sweet  mottoes,  and  dainty  devices,  the  whole  deliciously 
perfumed  with  musk  and  attar  of  roses — young  ladies  who  col- 
lect "  copies  of  verses,"  and  charades — keep  albums— copy  pat- 
terns— make  bread  seals — work  little  dogs  upon  footstools,  and 
paint  flowers  without  shadow — Oh !  no — the  epistolary  steam-- 
enofine  will  never  come  into  vogfue  with  those  dear  creatures — 
They  must  enjoy  the  "  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul,"  and 
they  must  write — Yes !  and  how  they  do  write  ! 

7.  But  for  another  genus  of  female  scribes — Unhappy  inno- 
cents! who  groan  in  spirit  at  the  dire  necessity  of  having  to 
hammer  out  one  of  those  aforesaid  terrible  epistles — who  having 
in  due  form  dated  the  gilt-edged  sheet  that  lies  out-spread  before 
them  in  appalling  whiteness — having  also  felicitously  achieved 
the  graceful  exordium,  "  My  dear  Mrs.  P."  or  "  My  dear  Lady 

V."  or  "  My  dear any  thing  else,"  feel  that  they  are  in  for 

it,  and  must  say  something — Oh,  that  something  that  must  come 
of  nothing !  those  bricks  that  must  be  made  without  straw !  those 
pages  that  must  be  filled  with  words !  Yea,  with  words  that 
must  be  sewed  into  sentences  !  Yea,  with  sentences  that  must 
seem  to  mean  something;  the  whole  to  be  tacked  together,  all 
neatly  fitted  and  dove-tailed  so  as  to  form  one  smxooth,  polished 
surface ! 
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8.  What  were  the  labors  of  Hercules  to  such  a  task !  The 
very  thought  of  it  puts  me  into  a  mental  perspiration ;  and,  from 
my  inmost  soul,  I  compassionate  the  unfortunates  now  (at  this 
very  moment,  perhaps,)  screwed  up  perpendicular  in  the  seat  of 
torture,  having  in  the  right  hand  a  fresh-nibbed  patent  pen,  dip- 
ped ever  and  anon  into  the  ink-bottle,  as  if  to  hook  up  ideas,  and 
under  the  outspread  palm  of  the  left  hand  a  fair  sheet  of  best 
Bath  post,  (ready  to  receive  thoughts  yet  unhatched,)  on  which 
their  eyes  are  riveted  with  a  stare  of  disconsolate  perplexity  in- 
finitely touching  to  a  feeling  mind. 

9.  To  such  unhappy  persons,  in  whose  miseries  I  deeply" 
sympathize  -  -  -  Have  I  not  groaned  under  similar  horrors, 
from  the  hour  vvdien  I  v/as  first  shut  up  (under  lock  and  key,  .1 
believe,)  to  uidite  a  dutiful  epistle  to  an  honored  aunt  1  I  re- 
member, as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the  moment  when  she  who  had 
enjoined  the  task  entered  to  inspect  the  performance,  which,  by 
her  calculation,  should  have  been  fully  completed — I  rernember 
how  sheepishly  I  hung  down  my  head,  when  she  snatched  from 
before  me  the  paper,  (on  which  I  had  made  no  further  progress 
than  "  My  dear  ant.^^)  angrily  exclaiming,  "  What,  child!  have 
you  been  shut  up  here  three  hours  to  call  your  amit  a  pismire?" 
From  that  hour  of  humiliation  I  have  too  often  groaned  under 
the  endurance  of  similar  penance,  and  I  have  learned  from  my  ovm. 
sufferings  to  compassionate  those  of  m.y  dear  sisters  in  afiliction. 
To  such  unhappy  persons,  then,  I  Vx^ould  fain  ofi^er  a  few  hints, 
(the  fruit  of  long  experience.)  which,  if  they  have  not  already 
been  suggested  by  their  own  observation,  may  prove  serviceable 
in  the  hour  of  emergency. 

10.  Let  them  -  -  -  or  suppose  I  address  myself  to  one  partic- 
ular sufferer — there  is  something  more  confidential  in  that  man- 
ner of  commimicating  one's  ideas.  As  Moore  says,  "  Heart 
speaks  to  heart."  I  say,  then,  take  aiwaj^s  special  care  to  write 
bv  candlelight,  for  not  only  is  the  apparently  unimportant  opera- 
tion of  snufiing  the  candle  in  itself  a  m.omentary  relief  to  the 
depressing  consciousness  of  mental  va.cuum,  but  not  unfrequently 
that  trifling  act,  or  the  brightening  fiame  of  the  taper,  elicits,  as 
it  were,  fif^m  the  dull  embers  of  fancy,  a  sympathetic  spark  of 
fortunate  conception.  When  such  a  one  occurs,  seize  it  quickly 
and  dextrously,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  such  cautious  pru- 
dence, as  not  to  huddle  up  and  contract  in  one  short,  paltry  sen- 
tence, that  which,  if  ingeniously  handled,  may  be  wire-drawn,  so 
as  to  undulate  gracefully  and  smoothly  over  a  whole  page.  - 

11.  For  the  more  ready  practice  of  this  invaluable  art  of  dila- 
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ting,  it  will  be  expedient  to  stock  your  memory  with  a  large  as- 
sortment of  those  precious  words  of  many  syllables,  that  fill 
whole  lines  at  once ;  "  incomprehensibly,  amazingly,  decidedly, 
solicitously,  inconceivably,  incontrovertibly."  An  opportunity 
of  using  these,  is,  to  a  distressed  spinner,  as  delightful  as  a  copy 
all  m's  and  n's  to  a  child.  '■  Command  you  may,  your  mind 
from  play."    They  run  on  with  such  delicious  smoothness !  *  *  * 


GLuESTiONs.  —  1.  How  must  epistolary  intercourse  or  letter- 
writing  be  conducted  in  order  to  be  agreeable  and  useful  1  2.  What 
manner  of  conducting  it  is  ridiculed  in  this  lesson  %  3,  What  is  meant 
by  talking  nmisense  7 

4.  Parse  "ladies,"  in  the  6th  paragraph?  5.  To  what  inflections,  in 
this"  lesson,  is  Rule  II.  §3.  applicable  1 

Errors.  —  1.  Xep-iance  for  ac-cept-ance  ;  jine  for  join ;  2.  mise- 
ry for  mis-er-y ;  3.  pe-ruds  for  pe-ri-ods  ;  5.  steam-in-gin  for  steam-en-gine ; 
7.  sued  for  sewed,  (pro,  sode)  ;  8.  Herc-les  for  Her-cu-les  ;  9.  pen-wice  for 
pen-ance  ;   10.  suf-frer  for  suf-fer-er  ;  ap-par-vrnt-ly  for  ap-par-ent-ly. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Epistolary,  social ;  3.  well-head  ; 
4,  obviate  ;  5.  drudgery ;  6.  emancipated,  mottoes,  albums  ;  8.  perplexity ; 
9,  emergency ;   10,  confidential,  vacuum,  dextrously  ;   11.  dilating. 


LESSON 


Rule.  —  Be  careful  to  give  all  the  consonants  their  full  sound  in 
each  word. 


SPELL      AND      DEFINE 


Ar'-ras,  «.  a  kind  of  curtahis  hung  around 
the  walls  of  a  room.  [cent. 

[Tn-clean'-ly,   a.  (pro.  wn-klen'-ly),   inde- 

Wan'-ton-ness,  n.  playfulness,  sportive- 
ness. 

nhrist'-«n-dom,  n.  territory  of  Christians : 
here  used  for  christening  or  baptism, 
as  if  he  said,  By  my  baptism. 

Prate,  n.  familiar  talk. 

Sooth,  n.  truth. 

Rheum,  n.  (pr  o.  rume),  here  used  for  te&rs. 

Dis-pit'-e-ous,  a.  cruel,  without  pity. 

Foul,  a.  Avicked,  abomiiiable. 

24 


A-non',  adv.  soon :  here,  still  and  anon 
means,  now  and  then,  frequently. 

Wince,  v.  to  shrink  back  as  from  pain. 

Chid,  V.  blamed,  reproached,    [or  troubles. 

An-noy'-ance,  n.  any  thing  which  injures 

Troth,  71.  truth,  veracity. 

Ex-tremes',  n.  the  greatest  degree  of  dis- 
tress: undeserved  extremes  means, 
acts  of  cruelty  whicli  he  had  not 
deserved. 

Tarre,  v.  (pro.  tar),  to  tease,  to  set  on. 

Dog'-ged,  a.  surly,  stubborn.  [vately. 

Close'-ly,  adv.  here  means,  secretly,  pri- 
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PpwINCe  Arthur. — Shakspcare. 

Hubert.     Heat  me  these  irons  hot ;  and,  look  thou  stand 
Within  the  arras ;  when  I  strike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  forth, 
And  bind  the  boy,  which  you  shall  find  with  me, 
Fast  to  the  chair :  be  heedful :  hence,  and  watch. 

First  Attendant     I  hope  your  warrant  will  bear  out  the  deed. 

Huh.     Uncleanly  scruples!     Fear  not  you:  look  to  it. — 

{Exeunt  Attendants.) 
Young  lad,  come  forth;  I  have  to  say  with  you. 

{Enter  Arthur.') 

Arthur.     Good-morrow,  Hubert. 

Hub.     Good-morrow,  little  prince. 

Arth.     As  little  prince  (having  so  great  a  title 
To  be  more  prince)  as  may  be  ; — You  are  sadi^ 

Hub.     Indeed,  I  have  been  merrier. 

Arth.     Mercy  on  me !  -  •» 

Methinks  no  person  should  be  sad  but  I*. 
Yet  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night, 
Only  for  wantonness.     By  my  Christendom, 
So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  merry  as  the  day  is  long ; 
And  so  I  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 
My  uncle  practices  more  harm  to  me : 
He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him : 
Is  it  my  fault  that  I  were  Geoffrey^s  son? 
No,  indeed,  is't  not;  and  I  would  to  heaven 
I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  love  me,  Hubert. 

Huh.     If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead : 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden,  and  dispatch.  {Aside.) 

Arth.     Are  jow  sick,  Hubert  %     You  look  pale  lo-day. 
In  sooth,  I  v/ould  you  were  a  little  sick, 
That  I  might  sit  all  night,  and  watch  with  you. 
I  warrant  I  love  you  more  than  3'-ou  do  me. 

Hub.     His  ^vords  do  take  possession  of  my  bosom. — 
Read  here,  young  Arthur.     {Showing  a  paper)     How  now 

foolish  rheum !     {Aside) 
Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  the  door  1 
I  must  be  brief;  lest  resolution  drop 
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Out  at  mine  eyes,  in  tender  womanish  tears. — 
Can  you  not  read  it  ?     Is  it  not  fair  writ  ? 

Arth.     Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  effect: 
Must  you  with  hot  irons  burn  out  both  mine  eyes  % 

Hub.     Young  boy,  I  must. 

Arth.     And  will  you  ? 

Huh.     And  I  will. 

Arth.     Have  you  the  heart?     When  your  head  did  but  ache, 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows, 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me,) 
And  I  did  neyer  ask  it  you  again : 
And  mth  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head. 
And  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  cheered  up  the  heavy  time ; 
Saying,  What  lack  you  ?  and,  Where  lies  your  grief? 
Or,  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ? 
P>Iany  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still, 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you ; 
But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love. 
And  call  it  cunning :  do,  and  if  you  will : 
If  heaven  be  pleased  that  you  should  use  me  ill, 
Why,  then  you  must. — Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes? 
These  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
So  much  as  frown  on  you? 

Hub.     I  have  sworn  to  do  it ; 
And  with  hot  irons  must  I  burn  them  out. 

Arth.     Ah,  none  but  in  this  iron  age  would  do  it: 
The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot. 
Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  m.y  tears, 
And  quench  its  fiery  indignation. 
Even  in  the  m.atter  of  mine  innocence : 
Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust, 
But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammered  iron  ? 
And  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me, 
And  told  m^e  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  believed  no  tongue  but  Hubert's. 

Hub.     Come  forth.     (Stavips.) 

(Re-enter  Attendants,  with  cord,  irons,  t^-c.) 
Do  as  I  bid  you. 

Arth.     Oh,  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me !     My  eyes  are  out 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 
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Hub.     Give  me  the  iron,  I  say,  and  bind  him  here. 

Arth.     Alas!  what  need  you  be  so  boisterous-rough? 
I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone-still. 
For  heaven's  sake,  Hubert !  let  me  not  be  bound ! 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert !  drive  these  men  away. 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb : 
F  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word, 
Nor  look  upon  the  irons  angrily ; 
Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  I'll  forgive  you. 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Huh.     Go  stand  within ;  let  me  alone  with  him. 

First  Attend.     I  am  best  pleased  to  be  from  such  a  deed. 

{Exeunt  Attendants.) 

Arth.     Alas !  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend : 
He  hath  a  stern  look,  but  a  gentle  heart : — 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Hub.     Come,  boy,  prepare  yourself. 

Arth.     Is  there  no  remedy? 

Hub.     None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Arth.     Oh  heaven !  that  there  were  but  a  mote  in  yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair, 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense  J. 
Then,  feeling  what  small  things  are  boisterous  there,- 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem,  horrible. 

Hub.     Is  this  your  promise  ?     Go  to,  hold  your  tongue. 

Arth.     Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes : 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue  ;  let  me  not,  Hubert ! 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue. 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes  ;  Oh,  spare  mine  eyes, 
Though  to  no  use,  but  still  to  look  on  you  I 
Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold, 
And  would  not  harm  me. 

Hub.     I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.     No,  in  good  sooth,  the  fire  is  dead  with  grief — 
Bemg  create  for  comfort— -to  be  used 
In  undeserved  extremes :  See  else  yourself: 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  its  spirit  out. 
And  strewed  repentent  ashes  on   its  head. 

Hub.     But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 
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Arth.     And  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush 
A.nd  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert ; 
Nay,  it  perchance  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes, 
And,  like  a  dog,  that  is  compelled  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  does  tarre  him  on. 
All  things,  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong, 
Deny  their  office  ;  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy,  which  fierce  fire  and  iron  extend  , — 
Creatures  of  note,"  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Huh.     Well,  see  to  live ;  I  will  not  touch  thine  eyes 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thy  uncle  owns  ; 
Yet  I  am  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boy. 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  burn  them  out. 

Arth.     Oh,  now  you  look  like  Hubert !  all  this  while 
You  were  disguised. 

Hub.     Peace:  no  more:  Adieu! — 
Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead : 
I'll  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports. 
And,  pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless,  and  secure 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world, 
W^U  not  offend  thee. 

Arth.     Oh  heaven !— I  thank  you,  Hubert. 

Huh.     Silence :  no  more.     Go  closely  in  with  me : 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee. 


CluESTiONS.  —  1.  Who  was  Prince  Arthur  1  2.  Where  did  he 
dve ")  3.  Who  desired  to  destroy  him  ?  4.  For  what  purpose  ?  5,  What 
does  Hubert  mean  by  saying,  "  How  now,  fooHsh  rheum  7"  6.  'Enume- 
rate the  motives  by  which  the  prince  induces  Hubert  to  spare  hira. 

Errors.  —  Bus-um  for  bo-som ;  cheer  for  chair ;  good-mor-er  for 
good-mor-row ;  in'siont  for  in-no-cent;  bois-Vrous  for  bois-ter-ous ;  in- 
slrer^nient  for  instru-ment ;  poot-U/  for  pretty,  (pro.  pritty). 

Spell  and  Define.  —  Warrant,  scruples,  practices,  crafty, 
quench,  fiery,  boisterous,  intent,  perchance,  compelled,  spies,  reports. 


LESSON    XCI. 


Role. —  Be  careful  to  pronounce  such  httle  Vt^ords  as  the,  of,  a,  in, 
from,  at,  by,  &c.,  very  distinctly,  and  yet  not  to  dwell  on  them  so  long  as 
*n  the  other  more  important  v/ords. 
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SPELL    AND    DEFINE 


Con'-victs,  71.  persons  found  guilty  of 

crime. 
War'-den,ra.  a  keeper,  one  who  guards. 
Brig'-ands,  n.  robbers,  those  who  live 

by  plunder.  [ors. 

Mot'-ley,  a.  composed  of  various  col- 
De-mo'-ni-ac,  a.  devil-like. 
Sub-or'-di-nate,  a.  inferior. 
Ma-rines',  n.  (pro.  ma-reens'),  soldiers 

that  serve  on  board  of  ships. 
De-mean'-or,  n.  behavior,  deportment. 


8.    Rat-an',  n.  a  small  cane  which  grows 
in  India. 
Par'-ley,w.  conversation  or  conference 
with  an  enemy,  [evil. 

11.  Im-pre-ca'-tions,  n.  curses,  prayers  foi 

12.  In-dom'-i-ta-ble,  a.  that  cannot  be  sub- 

dued or  tjuned. 

16.  Quell,  V.  to  subdue,  to  crush. 

17.  Blench'-ed, ».  gave  way,  shrunk. 

19.  Car'-nage,  n.  slaughter. 
Ee-prieve',  n.  a  delay  of  punishment. 

20.  Ex'-it,  71.  passage  out  of  a  place. 


Rebellion  in  Massachusetts  State  Puison. — BucJdngham. 

1.  A  more  impressive  exhibition  of  moral  courage,  opposed 
to  the  wildest  ferocity,  mider  the  most  appalling  circumstances, 
was  never  seen,  than  that  which  was  witnessed,  by  the  officers 
of  our  State  Prison,  in  the  rebellion  which  occurred  about  five 
years  since. 

2.  Three  convicts  had  been  sentenced  under  the'  rules  of  the 
prison  to  be  whipped  in  the  yard,  and  by  some  effort  of  one  of  the 
other  prisoners,  a  door  had  been  opened  at  mid-day,  communica- 
tmg  with  the  great  dining  hall,  and  through  the  warden's  lodge 
with  the  street. 

3.  The  dming  hall  is  long^  dark  and  damp,  from  its  situation 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  hi  this  all  the  prisoners  as- 
sembled, with  clubs,  and  such  tools  as  they  could  seize  in  passing 
through  the  work-shops. 

4.  Knives,  hammers,  and  chisels,  with  every  variety  of  such 
weapons,  v/ere  in  the  hands  of  the  ferocious  spirits,  who  are 
drawn  away  from  their  encroachments  on  society,  forming  a 
congregation  of  strength,  vileness,  and  talent,  that  can  hardly  be 
equaled  on  earth,  even  among  the  famed  brigands  of  Italy, 

5.  Men  of  all  ages  and  characters,  guilty  of  every  variety  of 
infamous  crime,  dressed  in  the  motley  and  peculiar  garb  of  the 
institution,  and  displaying  the  Vv'ild  and  demoniac  appearance  that 
alwa^^s  pertains  to  imprisoned  wretches,  were  gatliered  together 
for  the  single  purpose  of  preventing  the  punishment  which  was 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  morrow,  upon  their  comrades. 

6.  The  warden,  the  surgeon,  and  some  other  officers  of  the 
prison,  were  there  at  the  time,  and  were  alarmed  at  the  conse- 
quences likely  to  ensue  from  the  conflict  necessary  to  restore  or- 
der.    They  huddled  together,  and  could  scarcely  be  said  to  con- 
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suit,  as  the  stoutest  among  them  lost  all  presence  of  mind  in 
overwhelming  fear.  The*  news  rapidly  spread  through  the 
towTi,  and  a  subordinate  officer,  of  most  mild  and  kind  disposi- 
tion, hurried  to  the  scene,  and  came  calm  and  collected  into  the 
midst  of  the  officers.  The  most  equable  tempered  and  the  mild- 
est man  in  the  government  was  in  this  hour  of  peril  the  firmest. 

7.  He  instantly  dispatched  a  request  to  Major  Wainwright, 
commander  of  the  marines  stationed  at  the  navy  yard,  for  as- 
sistance, and  declared  his  purpose  to  enter  into  the  hall  and  try 
the  force  of  firm  demeanor  and  persuasion  upon  the  enraged 
multitude. 

8.  All  his  brethren  exclaimed  against  an  attempt  so  full  of 
hazard  y  but  in  vain.  They  offered  him  arms,  a  sword  and  pis- 
tols, but  he  refused  them,  and  said,  that  he  had  no  fear,  and  in 
case  of  danger,  arms  would  do  him  no  service :  and  alone,  with 
only  a  little  ratan,  which  was  his  usual  walking-stick,  he  ad- 
vanced into  the  hall,  to  hold  parley  with  the  selected,  congrega- 
ted, and  enraged  villains  of  the  whole  commonwealth. 

9.  He  demanded  their  purpose,  in  thus  coming  together  with 
arms,  in  violation  of  the  prison  laws.  They  replied,  that  they 
were  determined  to  obtain  the  remission  of  the  punishment  of 
their  three  comrades.  He  said,  it  was  impossible ;  the  rules  of 
the  prison  must  be  obeyed,  and  they  must  submit. 

10.  At  the  hint  of  submission,  they  drew  a  little  nearer  to- 
gether, prepared  their  weapons  for  service,  and,  as  they  were 
dimly  seen  in  the  further  end  of  the  hall,  by  those  who  observ- 
ed, from  the  gratings  that  opened  up  to  the  day,  a  more  appalling 
sight  cannot  be  conceived,  nor  one  of  more  moral  grandeur,  than 
that  of  the  single  man,  standing  within  their  grasp,  and  exposed 
to  be  torn  limb  from  limb  instantly,  if  a  v/ord  or  look  should  add 
to  the  already  intense  excitement. 

11.  That  excitement,  too,  was  of  a  most  dangerous  kind.  It 
broke  not  forth  in  noise  and  imprecations,  but  was  seen  only  in 
the  dark  looks  and  the  strained  nerves,  that  showed  a  deep  de- 
termination. The  officer  expostulated.  He  reminded  them  of 
the  hopelessness  of  escape;  that  the  to\\m  was  alarmed,  and 
that  the  government  of  the  prison  would  submit  to  nothing  but 
imconditional  surrender.  He  said,  that  all  those  who  would  go 
quietly  away,  should  be  forgiven  for  this  offence  ;  but  that,  if 
ev<?ry  prisoner  was  killed  in  the  contest,  power  enough  v/ould 
be  obtained  to  enforce  the  regulations  of  the  prison, 

12.  They  replied,  that  they  expected  that  some  would  be 
klLed,  that  death  would  be  better  than  such  imprisonment,  and 
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with  that  look  and  tone,  which  bespeaks  an  indomitable  pur- 
pose, they  declared,  that  not  a  man  should  leave  the  hall  alive, 
till  the  flogging  was  remitted.  At  this  period  of  the  discussion-, 
their  evil  passions  seemed  to  be  more  inflamed,  and  one  or  two 
offered  to  destroy  the  officer,  who  still  stood  firmer,  and  with  a 
more  temperate  pulse,  than  did  his  friends,  who  saw  from  above, 
but  could  not  avert  the  danger  that  threatened  him. 

13.  Just  at  this  moment,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  from  the 
commencement  of  the  tumult,  the  officer  saw  the  feet  of  the  ma- 
rines, whose  presence  alone  he  relied  on  for  succor,  filing  by 
the  small  upper  lights.  Without  any  apparent  anxiety,  he  had 
repeatedly  turned  his  attention  to  their  approach,  and  now  he 
knew  that  it  was  his  only  time  to  escape,  before  a  conflict  for  life 
became,  as  was  expected,  one  of  the  most  dark  and  dreadful  in 
the  world. 

14.  He  stepped  slowly  backwards,  still  urging  them  to  de- 
part, before  the  officers  were  driven  to  use  the  last  resort  of  fire- 
arms. When  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  door,  it  was  open- 
ed, and  closed  instantly  again,  as  he  sprang  through,  and  w^as 
thus  unexpectedly  restored  to  his  friends. 

15.  Major  Wainwright  was  requested  to  order  his  men  to 
fire  down  upon  the  convicts  through  the  little  windows,  first 
with  powder  and  then  with  ball,  till  they  were  willing  to  retreat ; 
but  he  took  a  wiser  as  well  as  a  bolder  course,  relying  upon  the 
effect  which  firm  determination  would  have  upon  men  so  criti- 
cally situated.  He  ordered  the  door  to  be  again  opened,  and 
marched  m  at  the  head  of  twenty  or  thirty  men,  who  filed 
through  the  passage,  and  formed  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  opposite 
to  the  crowd  of  criminals  huddled  together  at  the  other. 

16.  He  stated  that  he  was  empowered  to  quell  the  rebellion, 
that  he  wished  to  avoid  shedding  blood,  but  that  he  should  not 
quit  that  hall  alive,  till  every  convict  had  returned  to  his  duty. 
They  seemed  balancing  the  strength  of  the  two  parties  ;  and  re- 
plied, that  some  of  them  were  ready  to  die,  and  only  waited  for 
an  attack  to  see  which  was  the  most  powerful,  swearing  that 
they  would  fight  to  the  last,  unless  the  punishment  was  remit- 
ted, forThey  would  not  submit  to  any  such  punishment  in  the 
prison.  Major  Wainwright  ordered  his  marines  to  load  their 
pieces,  and,  that  they  might  not  be  suspected  of  trifling,  each 
man  was  made  to  hold  up  to  view  the  bullet  which  he  after- 
wards put  in  his  gun. 

17.  This  only  caused  a  growl  of  determination,  and  no  one 
blenched,  or  seemed  disposed  to  shrink  from  the  foremost  expo- 
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sure.  They  knew  that  their  number  would  enable  them  to 
bear  down  and  destroy  the  handful  of  marines,  after  the  first 
discharge,  and  before  their  pieces  could  be  reloaded.  Again, 
they  were  ordered  to  retire  ;  but  they  answered  with  more  fe- 
rocity than  ever.  The  marines  were  ordered  to  take  their  aim 
so  as  to  be  sure  and  kill  as  many  as  possible  —  their  guns  were 
presented  —  but  not  a  prisoner  stirred,  except  to  grasp  more  firm- 
ly his  weapon. 

18.  Still  desirous  to  avoid  such  a  tremendous  slaughter,  as 
mist  have  followed  the  discharge  of  a  single  gun,  Major  Wain- 
wright  advanced  a  step  or  two,  and  spoke  even  more  firmly  than 
before,  urging  them  to  depart.  Again,  and  while  looking  di- 
rectly into  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  which  they  had  seen  loaded 
with  ball,  they  declared  their  intention  "  to  fight  it  out."  This 
intrepid  officer  then  took  out  his  watch,  and  told  his  men  to  hold 
their  pieces  aimed  at  the  convicts,  but  not  to  fire  till  they  had 
orders  ;  then,  turning  to  the  prisoners,  he  said,  "  You  must 
leave  this  hall  —  I  give  you  three  minutes  to  decide  —  if,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  a  man  remains,  he  shall  be  shot  dead." 

19.  No  situation  of  greater  interest  than  this,  can  be  conceiv- 
ed. At  one  end  of  the  hall,  a  fearful  multitude  of  the  most  des- 
perate and  powerful  men  in  existence,  waiting  for  the  assault  — 
at  the  other,  a  little  band  of  disciplined  men,  w^aiting  with  arms 
presented,  and  ready,  upon  the  least  motion  or  sign,  to  begin 
the  carnage;  and  their  tall  and  imposing  commander,  holding 
up  his  watch  to  count  the  lapse  of  three  minutes,  given  as  the 
reprieve  to  the  lives  of  hundreds.  No  poet  or  painter  can  con- 
ceive of  a  spectacle  of  more  dark  and  terrible  sublimity  —  no  hu- 
man heart  can  conceive  a  situation  of  more  appalling  suspense. 

20.  For  two  minutes,  not  a  person  nor  a  muscle  w  s  moved, 
not  a  sound  was  heard  in  the  unwonted  stillness  of  tl  6  prison, 
except  the  labored  breathings  of  the  infuriated  wretch  s,  as  they 
began  to  pant,  between  fear  and  revenge  —  at  the  exj  iration  of 
two  minutes,  during  which  they  had  faced  the  ministei  s  of  death 
with  unbienching  eyes,  two  or  three  of  those  in  the  rear,  and 
nearest  the  further  entrance,  v/ent  slowly  out  —  a  few  more  fol- 
lovv^ed  the  example,  dropping  out  quietly  and  deliberately,  and 
before  half  of  the  last  minute  was  gone,  every  man  was  struck 
by  the  panic,  and  crovv^ded  for  an  exit ;  and  the  hall  was  cleared 
as  if  by  magic. 

21.  Thus  the  steady  firmness  of  moral  force,  and  the  strong 
effect  of  determination,  acting  deliberately,awed  the  most  savage 

25 
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men,  and  suppressed  a  scene  of  carnage  which  would  have  in* 
stantly  followed  the  least  precipitancy  or  exeition  of  physical  force. 


Q,  u  E  s  TION  s,-—  1.  What  is  the  use  of  the  State  Prison?  2. 
Where  is  the  Penitentiary  of  this  State'?  3.  What  accounts  for  the 
conduct  of  the  subordinate  officer,  who,  though  ordinarily  the  mildest, 
was  on  this  occasion  the  finnest  1  4.  Suppose  Major  W,  had  fired 
through  the  windows,  as  he  was  advised,  what  would  have  been,  in  all 
probability,  the  result  1  5.  Narrate  the  substance  of  the  19th  and  20th 
paragraphs,  6.  What  gained  this  bloodless  victory  1  7.  Explain  the 
inflections,  and  point  out  the  emphatic  words  in  the  last  two  paragraphs. 

Errors.  —  1.  Ex-ib-i-tio7i  for  ex-hi-bi-tion ;  mor'l  for  mor-al; 
ap-palr-ing  for  ap-pall-ing  ;*  2.  uf-fort  for  effort ;  3.  sit-oo-a-tion  for  sit-u-a- 
tion ;  4.  wce-pons  for  weap-ons  (pro.  ivep-ons\ ;  5.  hv-fer-f)ious  for  in-fa- 
mous ;  8.  vil-yan  for  vil-lain ;  11.  p'is'ner  for  pris-on-er ;  18.  iiv-trip-id  for 
in-trep-id. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Ferocity,  appalling ;  4.  encroach- 
ments ;  6.  conflict;  8.  commonwealth;   10,  grandeur,  intense ;   12.  avert. 

*  For  the  sounds  indicated  by  tlie  figures  in  these  words,  see  Mc  Ouffey^s  J^ewly 
Revised  Eclectic  Spelling  Book,  p.  12. 


LESSON    XCII 
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Rule.  —  On  reading  poetry  that  rhymes,  a  slight  pause  should  be 
made  at  the  end  of  each  hne,  in  order  that  the  harmoiiy  of  the  similar 
sounds  may  be  perceived. 


SPELL    AND    DEFINE 


Sheyl,  71.  here  used  for  an  iiistnunent 

of  music. 
Ceil,  71.  a  cottage  or  place  of  residence. 
Force'-ful,  a.  acting  with  power. 
Re-coil'-ed,  v.  started  baclc. 
J/lien,  n.  appearance,  look. 
Yeer'-ing,  a.  turning,  changing. 
Se-ques'-ter-ed,  a.  private,  secluded. 
Ruii'-iiels,nv  small  bro<  ks,  rivulets. 


9.  Bus'-kin,  n.  a  kind  of  half  hoot. 
Gem'-med,;?.  adorned,  bespangled. 
Sa'-tyrs,  n.  a  kind  of  God  imagined  by 

the  ancients  to  have  power  over  the 
woods. 
Syl'-van,  a.  living  in  the  woods,     [ure. 

10.  Ec-stat'-ic,  a.  delightful  beyond  moas* 
Tres'-ses,  n.  ringlets,  curls  of  halt 
Zone,  n.  a  girdle,  a  band  round  the  wnJsL 


1. 


The  Passions.  —  CoUim. 

When  M'lsic,  heavenly  maid!  was  young,  — 
While  yet,  m  early  Greece,  she  sung, 
The  Passions,  oft,  to  hear  her  shell. 
Thronged  around  her  magic  cell ; 
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Exulting-  —  trembling  —  raging  —  fainting,  — 
Possessed  beyond  the  muses'  painting  : 
By  turns,  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined  ; 
Till  once,  't  is  said,  when  all  were  fired. 
Filled  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired. 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round, 
They  snatched  her  instruments  of  sound  ; 
And,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart. 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 
Each  —  (for  madness  ruled  the  hour)  — 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

2.  First  Fear,  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 

Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid  ; 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why, 
E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

3.  Next  Anger  rushed  —  his  eyes  on  fire, 

In  lightnings  owned  his  secret  stings  ; 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre. 

And  swept,  with  hurried  hand,  the  strings. 

4.  With  woful  measures,  wan  Despair  — 

Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled ; 
A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air  ; 

'T  was  sad,  by  fits  —  by  starts,  't  was  wild. 

5.  But  thou.  Oh  Hope  !  with  eyes  so  fair. 

What  v/as  thy  delighted  measure  ! 

Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure, 

And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail, 

Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong  ; 
And  from  the  rocks,  the  v\'oods,  the  vale. 

She  called  on  Echo  still  through  all  her  song ; 
And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close ; 

And  Hope,  enchanted,  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden  hair. 

6.  And  longer  had  she  sung  —  but  with  a  froA^Ti, 

Revenge  impatient  rose. 
He  threv/  his  blood-stained  sv/ord  in  thunder  down, 
And,  Avitli  a  withering  look, 
The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 
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And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 

Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe; 
And  ever  and  anon,  he  beat 
The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat ; 
And  though,  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between, 
Dejected  Pity  at  his  side. 
Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild,  unaltered  mien ;  [head. 

While  each  strain'd  ball  of  sight  seem'd  bursting  from  his 

7.  Thy  numbers.  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  fixed  — 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state  ; 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mixed ; 

And  now  it  courted  Love  —  now,  raving,  called  on  Hate. 

8.  With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired, 
Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired  ; 

And,  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat. 
In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 
Poured  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul, 
And  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around, 
Bubbling  runnels  joined  the  sound : 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measures  stole, 
Or,  o'er  som.e  haunted  streams,  with  fond  delay, 
(Round  a  holy  calm  diniising. 
Love  of  peace  and  loneljr  musing,) 
Li  hollow  murmers  died  away. 

9.  But,  oh  !  how  altered  vv^as  its  sprightlier  tone. 

When  Cheerfulness — a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue  — 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung, 
Her  buskins  gemmed  with  morning  dew. 

Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung, 
The  hunter's  call,  to  Faun  and  Dryad  knox'VTi. 

The  oak-crowned  sisters  and  their  chaste-eyed  queen, 

Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys  were  seen, 

Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green : 

Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear. 

And  Sport'  leaped  up  and  seized  his  beechen  spear. 

10.         Last,  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial :  — 
He,  with  viny  crown  advancing, 
First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addressed  ; 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk  awakening  viol, 
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Whose  sweet,  entrancing  voice  he  'ovedthe  best. 
They  v/ould  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain, 

They  saw  in  Tempe's  vale  her  native  maids. 

Amid  the  festal-sounding  shades. 

To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing, 
While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kissed  the  strings, 

Love  framed  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round, 

(Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound,) 
And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play, 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 

Shook  thousand  odors  from  his  dewy  wings. 


Q,UESTioNs.  —  1.  What  is  that  figure  of  speech,  by  which 
passions,  &c.,  are  addressed  as  animated  beings  7  2.  What  is  meant  by 
"  shell "  in  the  3d  line  1  3.  What  is  this  ode  intended  to  illustrate  1  4. 
Who  were  the  Fauns  and  Dryads  ?  5.  What  do  you  know  of  Tempe's 
valel  6,  What  parts  of  the  above  sketch  should  be  read  in  a  lively  man- 
ner 1  7.  How  should  stanzas  2,  3,  4,  and  8  be  read  1  8.  How  should 
the  6th  stanza  be  read  1 

Errors.  —  1.  Zult-in^  for  ex-ult-ing ;  pus-ses-sed  for  pos-ses-sed ; 
sur-port'in^  for  sup-port-ing ;  in-strer-muns  for  in-stru-ments ;  5.  ris-ponS' 
ive  for  re-spons-ive ;  6.  from  is  ed  for  from  his  head ;  8.  bub-bVn  run* 
'PjU  for  bub-bling  run-nels;  9.  spright-ler  for  spright-li-er. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Passions,  thronged,  exulting ;  2, 
bewildered  ;  4.  beguiled  ;  5.  responsive  ;  7.  themes ;  8.  haunted  ;  9.  dale ; 
10,  entrancing,  festal-sounding,  minstrel,  fantastic,  odors. 
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Rule.  —  While  each  pupil  reads,  let  the  rest  observe  and  then 
mention  which  syllables  are  pronounced  wrong,  and  which  omitted  or 
indistinctly  uttered. 


SPELL    AND    DEFINE 


Am-a-teurs%  n.  lovers  of  the  fine  arts, 
such  as  music,  painting,  &c, 

1.  Haut'-boy,  n.  (pro.  ho'-boy)^  an  instru- 

ment of  music. 

2.  Throes,  n.  extreme  pain,  anguish. 

3.  Brawn'-y,  a.  fleshy,  having  large  mus- 

cles. 


Goad'-ed,  v.  pricked. 

5.  Jole,  n.  the  cheek;    cheek   by  jole 

means,  with  the  cheeks  close  toge^ 

tlier.  [dioas. 

Dul'-cet,   a.   sweet  to  the  ear,  melo- 

6.  Erst,cdw.  formerly,  long  ago. 
8.    Dire,  a.  horrible,  dismal. 
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The  Amateurs. — Monthly  Anthology. 

This  piece  is  a  travesty  or  parody,  that  Is,  it  is  written  in  the  style  of  a  serious 
poem,  but  for  the  purpose  of  renderhig  its  subject  ridiculous  or  ludicrous.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  style  of  the  Ode  on  the  Passions,  the  lesson  which  precedes  it,  and  is  de- 
signed to  ridicule  a  self-conceited  and  ignorant  musician  who  is  represented  in  the 
piece,  under  a  fictitious  name. 

1.  When  Festiriy  heavenly  swain,  was  young, 
"When  first  attuned  his  viol  rung. 

And  the  soft  hautboy's  melting  trill 
Confessed  the  magic  master's  skill ; 
Beneath  his  opening  windows  round 
The  admiring  rabble  caught  the  soimd ; 
And  oft,  at  early  morn,  the  throng 
Besieged  the  house  to  hear  his  song. 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fired, 
Filled  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired, 
With  one  consent,  they  brought  around 
Dire  instruments  of  grating  sound ; 
And  each,  for  madness  ruled  the  hour. 
Would  try  his  own  sky-rending  power. 

2.  First  in  the  ranks,  his  skill  to  try, 
A  stout  and  sturdy  clown  was  there ; 
A  deafening  hautboy,  cracked  and  dry, 
Brayed  harsh  discordance  on  the  air : 
With  breath  retained,  and  labored  grin. 
Rapt  by  his  ovi^n  tumultuous  din. 
With  blood  suspended  in  his  face. 

And  paw^s  that  could  not  find  their  place. 

The  champion  played:  while  every  peal  confessed 

How  strong  the  throes  that  heaved  his  massy  chest 

3.  Next,  came  a  brawny  nurse,  but  six  feet  high. 
With  leathern  lungs,  and  throat  of  brass  supplied ; 
Striving  with  "  Chevy  Chase"  and  "  Lullaby," 
To  drown  the  screeching  infant  at  her  side. 

And  ever  and  anon  the  babe  she  seized, 

And  squeezed  and  sung,  and  sung  and  squeezed ; 

Although  sometim.es,  each  dreary  pause  between, 

The  strangled  infant's  piercing  shrieks, 

And  writhing  limbs,  and  blackening  cheeks, 

Full  well  confessed  the  secret  pin, 

That  keenly  goaded  him  within — 

Yet  closer  squeezed  the  nurse,  and  louder  was  her  din. 
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4.  A  wheezing  sawyer,  standing  by, 
Industriously  was  sawing  Avood : 
Though,  dull  his  saw,  his  throat  was  dry, 
A  while  he  used  them  as  he  could. 

At  length,  gro\vn  tired  of  toil  in  vain, 

The  wretch  resolved  to  change  his  strain ; 

With  fell  intent,  defying  nature's  law, 

He  paused,  and  held  his  breath — to  whet  his  saw. — 

With  eyes  half  closed,  and  raised  to  heaven, 

And  starting  teeth  from  sockets  driven, 

And  clinching  jaws,  convulsed  with  ghastly  smile, 

Across  the  wiry  edge  he  drew  the  screaking  file. 

5.  A  boy  came  next,  loud  whooping  to  the  gale, 
And  on  his  truant  shoulders  bore  a  pole : 
Two  furious  cats,  suspended  by  the  tail, 
Were  swmging,  cheek  by  jole. 

O  dulcet  cats !  thus  hung  at  leisure, 
What  was  your  delighted  measure ! 
Entangled  in  no  faint  embrace, 
With  claws  deep  buried  in  each  other's  face. 
How  did  ye  hiss  and  spit  your  venom  round, 
With  murderous  yell  of  more  than  earthly  sound! 
O  dulcet  cats  !  could  one  more  pair  like  you, 
The  concert  join,  and  pour  the  strain  anew. 
Not  man  could  bear,  nor  demon's  ear  sustain 
The  fiendish  caterwaul  of  rage  and  pain. 

6.  A  fish  cart  next  came  rattling  by ; 
Its  lusty  driver,  perched  on  high, 
Recruited  by  his  recent  bowl. 

Poured  through  the  deafening  horn  his  greedy  soul. 

Such  notes  he  blew,  as  erst  threw  down 

Old  Jericho's  substantial  toAvn  ; 

While  scarce  was  heard,  so  loud  he  wound  his  peal, 

The  mangled  cur  that  yelped  beneath  his  wheel. 

T      Then  came  a  child  eloped  from  home. 
Pleased  in  the  streets  at  large  to  roam; 
His  cart  behind  he  dragged ; — before 
A  huge  tin  coifee-pot  he  bore. 
Which,  ever  and  anon,  he  beat 
With  sticks  and  stones  in  furious  heat : 
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Nor  heeded  he,  that  at  his  heels 

The  crier  rung  his  frequent  peals :  " 

With  brazen  throat,  and  hideous  yell, 

That  distanced  all  the  hounds  of  hell, 

In  air  his  stunning  bell  he  tossed. 

And  swelled,  and  shouted, — "lost! — lost! — lostl" 

8.  Emblem  of  justice,  high  above, 

A  ponderous  pair  of  steelyards  hung'; — 

Hooked  by  the  nose,  his  weight  to  prove 

A  living  hog  beneath  was  s^vung. 

Dire  was  the  squeal  that  rent  the  sky 

With  sounds  too  dread  for  earthly  throat ; 

While  not  a  butcher  lingered  nigh 

To  stop  the  howling  monster  s  note. 

Fast  to  escape  the  hated  strain. 

With  ears  comprest,  some  fled  amain. 

While  others  paused,  all  hopeless  of  relief. 

And  cursed  the  stars  that  had  not  made  them  dea£ 

9.  Thus,  long  ago. 

Ere  Colin  drew  his  fiddle-bow, 

While  jarring  saw-mills  yet  were  mute ; 

The  jarring,  howling,  deafening  choir. 

With  notes  combined  in  concert  dire. 

Could  shake  the  sky,  the  solid  earth  could  move, 

Wliile  milder  thunders  burst  unheard  above. 


duESTiONs;  —  1.  What  is  a  travesty  or  parody  1  2.  For 
what  purpose  was  this  lesson  written  ?  3.  Name  the  several  performers 
described  as  joining  in  the  concert.  4.  Parse  "  grown"  and  "  tired,"  in 
the  4th  paragraph.  5.  Parse  "  cheek,"  in  the  5th  paragraph.  6.  Parse 
"  lost,"   in  the  7th  paragraph.      7.  Parse  "  escape,"  in  the  8th  paragraph. 

8.  Point  out  some  instances  in  this  lesson,  to  which  Rule  I.  for  inflec- 
tions applies.  9.  Rule  II.  or  any  of  the  particulars  specified  under  it. 
10.  Rule  IV. 

E  R  n  G  R  s.  —  2.  Tu~mvl-tous  for  tu-mult-u-ous ;  3.  sur-pli-ed  for 
sup-pli-ed;  4.  in-dv.s-trous-ly  for  in-dus-tri-ous-ly ;   5.  cmv-sut  for  con-cert; 

9.  em-Mum  for  em-blem  ;  pon-dhous  for  pon-der-ous ;  stU-yud  for  steel-yaid ; 
clwir  pro.  kwire. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  Travesty,  parody  ;  1.  swain,  at- 
tuned ;  3.  shrieks ;  4.  wheezing,  ghastly ;  5.  whooping,  concert,  fiendish ; 
7.  eloped,  stunning ;  8.  ponderous,  comprest,  amain ;  9»  combined. 
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LESSON     XCIV. 


'U 


Rule.  — Be   careful  not   to  slip   over   or  mispronounce  the  small 
words. 


SPELL    AND    DEFINE 


Es-poiis'-ed,  T).  embraced, 
Dis-as'-trous,  a.  -tinfortunate. 
Low^-lands,  n.  the  south  of  Scotland, 
called  thus  because  the  land  lies  com- 
paratively low.  The  northern  part 
is  called  the  Highlands,  because  it  is 
hilly.  [horse  does. 

7     Pran'-ces,  v.  bounds  as  a  high  spirited 
18.  Reek,  v.  to  give  out  steam  or  vapor, 

20.  Go'-ry,  a.  bloody. 

21.  Do'-tard,  n.  a  foolish  old  man. 


2. 


22,  Phan'-tom,  n.  a  specter,  an  apparition. 

34.  A'-e-rie,ji.(pro,here,  a'-nj),  an  eagle's 

nest. 

35.  Crest'-ed,  a.  wearing  a  plume;  here 

used  figuratively  for  proud,  lofty. 
Peer'-less,  a.  having  no  equal. 
48.  Clay'-more,  n.  a  two-handled  sv^^ord 

used  by  the  Scotch. 
55.  Mys'-tic-al,  a.  secret,  obscure. 

Lore,  71.  knowledge,  instruction. 
78.  Sooth'-less,  a.  truthless,  false. 


Lochiel's  Warning.  —  Cavipbell. 

Lochiel  was  a  brave  and  influential  Highland  Chieftain.  He  espoused  the  cause  of 
Charles  Stuart,  called  the  Pretender,  who  claimed  the  British  throse.  In  the  following 
piece,  he  is  supposed  to  be  marching  with  the  warriors  of  his  clan,  to  join  Charles'  army. 
On  his  way  he  is  met  by  a  Seer,  v/ho,  having,  according  to  the  popular  superstition,  the 
gift  of  second  sight,  or  prophecy,  forewarns  him  of  tlie  disastrous  event  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  exhorts  him  to  return  home,  and  avoid  the  destruction  which  certainly 
awaited  him,  and  which  afterwards  fell  upon  liim  at  tlie  battle  of  CuUoden,  in  1745. 


Seer. 


10. 


15. 


Lochiel !   Lochiel !  beware  of  the  day 

When  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  battle  array! 

For  a  field  of  the  dead  rushes  red  on  my  sight, 

And  the  clans  of  Culioden  are  scattered  in  fight ; 

They  rally,  they  bleed,  for  their  kingdom  and  cro\vn ; 

Woe,woetothe  riders  that  trample  them  down  ! 

Proud  Cumberland  prances,  insulting  the  slain, 

And  their  hoof-beaten  bosoms  are  trod  to  the  plain. 

But  hark  !  through  the  fast-flashing  lightning  of  war. 

What  steed  to  the  desert  flies  frantic  and  far  ? 

'T  is  mine,  Oh  Glenullin!*  whose  bride  shall  await. 

Like  a  love-lighted  watch-fire,  all  night  at  the  gate. 

A  steed  comes  at  morning  ;  no  rider  is  there  ; 

But  its  bridle  is  red  with  the  sign  of  despair. 

Weep,  Albin  If  to  death  and  captivity  led  ! 

Oh  weep !  but  thy  tears  cannot  number  the  dead : 


*  Another  name  for  Lochiel. 

t  The  poetic  name  for  Scotland,  more  particularly  the  Highlands. 
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For  a  merciless  sword  on  Culloden  shall  wave, 

Culloden  I  that  reeks  with  the  blood  of  the  brave. 
Lochiel.  Go,  preach  to  the  coward,  thou  death-telling  seer! 
20.    Or,. if  gory  Culloden  so  dreadful  appear. 

Draw,  dotard,  around  thy  old  wavering  sight, 

This  mantle,  to  cover  the  phantom  of  fright. 
Seer.  Ha  !  laugh' st  thou,  Lochiel,  my  vision  to  scorn  ? 

Proud  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plume  shall  be  torn! 
25.    Say,  rushed  the  bold  eagle  exultingly  forth. 

From  his  home,  in  the  dark-rolling  clouds  of  the  north? 

Lo  I  the  death-shot  of  foemen  outspeeding,  he  rode 

Companionless,  bearing  destruction  abroad  ; 

But  down  let  hun  stoop  from  his  havock  on  high ! 
30.    Ah  !  home  let  him  speed  —  for  the  spoiler  is  nigh. 

Why  flames  the  far  summit?     Why  shoot  to  the  blast 

Those  embers,  like  stars  from  the  firmament  cast  ? 

'T  is  the  fire  shower  of  ruin,  all  dreadfully  driven 

From  his  aerie  that  beacons  the  darkness  of  heaven, 
35.    Oh  crested  Lochiel  1   the  peerless  in  might, 

Whose  banners  arise  on  the  battlem^ents'  height. 

Heaven's  fire  is  around  thee,  to  blast  and  to  burn  ; 

Return  to  thy  dwelling  1   all  lonely  return  ! 

For  the  blackness  of  ashes  shall  mark  where  it  stood, 
40.    And  a  wild  mother  scream  o'er  her  famishing  brood. 
Loch.  False  Wizard,  avaunt  I   I  have  marshaled  my  clan  ; 

Their  swords  are  a  thousand,  their  bosoms  are  one ! 

They  are  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their  breath, 

And  like  reapers  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death. 
45.    Then  welcome  be  Cumberland's  steed  to  the  shock ! 

Let  him  dash  his  proud  foam  like  a  wave  on  the  rock ! 

But  woe  to  his  kindred,  and  woe  to  his  cause, 

When  Albin  her  claymore  indignantly  draws  ; 

When  her  bonneted  chieftains  to  victory  crowd, 
50.    Clan  Ranald  the  dauntless,  and  Moray  the  proud ; 

All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  arrajj-  — 
Seer.  -^ Lochiel,  Lochiel,  beware  of  the  day  ! 

For,  dark  and  despairing,  my  sight  I  may  seal, 

But  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  reveal : 
55.    'T  is  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

I  tell  thee  Culloden's  dread  echoes  shall  ring 

With  the  blood-hounds,  that  bark  for  thy  fugitive  king. 

Lo !  anointed  by  heaven  with  the  vials  of  wrath, 
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60.    Behold  where  he  flies  on  his  desolate  path  ! 

Now,  in  darkness  and  billows,  he  sweeps  from  my  sight  :* 
Rise  !  rise  !  ye  wild  tempests,  and  cover  his  flight ! 
'T  is  finished.     Their  thunders  are  hushed  on  the  moors  ; 
Culloden  is  lost,  and  my  country  deplores ; 

65,    But  where  is  the  iron-bound  prisoner  ^f     Where  ? 
For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  shut  in  despair. 
Say,  mounts  he  the  ocean-wave,  banished,  forlorn, 
Like  a  limb  from  his  country  cast  bleeding  and  torn  ? 
Ah  no  !   for  a  darker  departure  is  near  ; 

70.    The  war  drum  is  muflled,  and  black  is  the  bier ; 
His  death-bell  is  tolling  ;  oh  !  mercy,  dispel 
Yon  sight  that  it  freezes  my  spirit  to  tell ! 
Life  flutters  convulsed  in  his  quivering  limbs, 
And  his  blood-streaming  nostril  in  agony  swims. 

75.    Accursed  be  the  fagots  that  blaze  at  his  feet, 

Where  his  heart  shall  be  throvni,  ere  it  ceases  to  beat, 
With  the  smoke  of  its  ashes  to  poison  the  gale  — 

hoch. Down,  soothless  insulter  !     I  trust  not  the  tale, 

Though  my  perishing  ranks  should  be  strewed  in  their 
gore, 

80.    Like  ocean-weeds  heaped  on  the  surf-beaten  shore, 
Lochiel,  untainted  by  flight  or  by  chains. 
While  the  kindling  of  life  in  his  bosom  remains. 
Shall  victor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low. 
With  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe  ! 

85.    And  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name. 

Look  proudly  to  heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  fame. 


Q,UESTiONs.  —  1.  Who  was  Lochiel  1  2.  For  whom  did  he 
fight  1  3.  What  is  meant  by  a  Seer  7  4.  What  is  meant  by  the 
"  lowlands  ?"  5.  What  is  a  clan  %  6.  On  which  side  was  Cumber- 
land '\  7.  V\/"hat  do  you  understand  by  their  bosoms  being  "  hoof-beat- 
en ?"  8.  Explain  the  reference  to  the  steed.  9,  How  did  Lochiel  reply 
to  the  warning  of  the  Seer  1  10.  Explain  the  reference  to  the  «<  eagle." 
11.  Explain  the  figure  of  the  "reapers."  12,  Who  were  "Clan  Ranald" 
and  "Moray  r'  13.  'What  is  meant  by  "plaided?"  14.  What  became 
of  the  King,  or  Pretender,  as  he  was  caJJed  7  15.  How  did  Lochiel 
boastingly  reply  to  the  Seer  1  16,  Were  his  notions  of  the  glory  of  such 
a  death  correct  1      17.  Y/hat  became  of  Lochiel? 

*  Alluding  to  tlie  narrow  escape  of  Charles  by  water  from  the  west  of  Scotland, 
t  He  refers  here  to  Locliiel. 
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Errors,  —  Jbie  for  join;  propK-e-cy'  for  proph'-e-cy ;  8.  huf  for 
hoof ;  28.  dis-iruc-tion  for  de-struc-tion  ;  36.  bat-tle-muns  for  bat-tle-ments  ; 
51.  plade-ed  for  plaid-ed,  (pro.  plad-ed^  ;  55,  mys-ter-c'l  for  mys-tic-al ;  GO. 
des-er-late  for  des-o-late;    65.  were  for  where  ;   67.  fur-lorn  for  for-lorn. 

Spell     and     Define.  —  Chieftain,  enterprise  ;   10.    frantic ; 
25.  exultingly  ;   29.  havock;34.  beacons;   36.  battlements  j  50.  dauntless; 
70.    muffled ;     79.    strewed    (strode)  ;    80.   surf-beaten ;    81.   untainted 
83.  exult. 


LESSON    XCV. 


Rule.  - —  The  tones  of  the  voice,  and  the  manner  of  reading  should 
correspond  with  the  nature  of  the  subject.  (Deep  emotion  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  solUoquy.) 


SPELL    AND    DEFINE 

Vi'-per-ous,  a.  like  a  serpent.      [ings.  I  5.    Ex-hale',  v,  (pro.  egz-hale'),  to  send 
Fiends,  n.  (pro.  feends),  infernal  be-  I  out. 


Charles  de  Moor's  Remorse.  —  Schiller. 

1.  1  must  rest  here.  My  joints  are  shaken  asunder.  My 
tongue  cleaves  to  my  mouth.  #  *  *  How  glorious,  how 
majestic,  yonder  setting  sun  !  'T  is  thus  the  hero  falls,  'tis  thus 
he  dies, — in  godlike  majesty !  "When  I  was  a  boy, — a  mere 
child, — it  was  my  favorite  thought,  to  live  and  die  like  that  sun. 

2.  'T  was  an  idle  thought,  a  boy's  conceit.  There  was  a 
time — there  ^vas  a  time,  when  I  could  not  sleep,  if  I  had  forgot 
my  prayers !     Oh  that  I  were  a  child  once  more ! 

3.  What  a  lovely  evening !  what  a  pleasing  landscape !  That 
scene  is  noble  !  this  world  is  beautiful !  the  earth  is  grand !  But 
I  am  hideous  in  this  world  of  beauty — a  monster  on  this  mag- 
nificent earth — the  prodigal  son: — My  innocence!  Oh  my  in- 
nocence!— All  nature  expands  at  the  sweet  breath  of  spring:  but, 
oh  God,  this  paradise — this  heaven  is  a  hell  to  me ! — All  is  hap- 
piness around  me,  all  is  the  sweet  spirit  of  peace ;  the  world  is 
one  family, — but  its  father  there  above  is  not  my  father. 

4.  I  am  an  outcast — the  prodigal  son !  the  companion  of  mur- 
derers, of  viperous  fiends!  bound  down,  enchained  to  guilt  and 
horror  ! — Oh !  that  I  could  return  once  more  to  peace  and  inno- 
cence !  that  I  hung  an  infant  on  the  breast !  that  I  were  bom  a 
beggar — the  meanest  kind — a  peasant  of  the  field. 
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5.  I  would  toil,  till  the  sweat  of  blood  dropt  from  my  brow,  to 
purchase  the  luxury  of  one  sound  sleep,  the  rapture  of  a  single 
tear! — There  was  a  time  when  I  could  weep  with  ease.  Oh 
days  of  bliss  !  Oh  mansion  of  my  fathers  !  Scenes  of  my  in 
fant  years,  enjoyed  by  fond  enthusiasm !  will  you  no  more  re- 
turn? No  more  exhale  your  sweets  to  cool  this  burning 
bosom? 

6,  Oh !  never,  never  shall  they  return !  No  more  refresh 
this  bosom  with  the  breath  of  peace.  They  are  gone !  gone 
forever ! 


ClUEsTioNs.  —  1.  What  had  evidently  been  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  the  person  who  speaks  in  this  lesson '?  2.  Why  was  he  now 
so  wretched?  3.  Is  a  wicked  man  ever  happy  long?  4.  In  what  way 
car.  a  man  be  truly  and  permanently  happy  1  5.  What  inflection  pre- 
vails in  this  lesson  ?  6.  Why  ?  7.  Point  out  the  emphatic  words  in 
this  lesson. 

E  R  R  o  a  s  .  —  1.  TJs-un-der  for  a-sun-tler  ;  2.  con-sate  for  con-ceit ; 
3.  lan-sldp  for  land-scape  ;  hij-jus  for  hid-e-ous ;  in-n£r-sii.nce  for  in-no- 
cence ;  5.  ex-zale  for  ex-hale. 

SpELii  AND  Define.  —  1.  Cleaves ;  majestic  ;  2.  conceit ;  3. 
aiagnificent ;   4.  peasant ;   5.  luxury,  rapture,  enthusiasm;  6.  refresh. 


LESSON     XCVI. 


Rule.  —  When  two  or  more  consonants  come  together,  let  the 
pupil  be  careful  to  sound  every  one  distinctly. 

Exercises  under  the  Rule, — He  clinched  Ms  fists.  Ha  lifts  his  awful 
form.  He  makes  his  payments.  Thou  smoothedst  his  rugged  path.  The 
president's  speech. 


SPELL    AND    DEFINE 

2.    Per-son'-i-fi-ed,"  p.  represented  with 
the  qualities  of  a  person. 
Al'-le-go-ri-zed,  p.  turned  into  an  alle- 
gory, or  a  figurative  description. 
Er.-shri'-ned,  p.  preserved  in  a  sacred 
chest.  [cord. 

G      Spon-ta'-ne-ous-iy,  adv.  of  its  own  ac- 
7      Prim'-i-tive,  a.  first,  original. 
S     Pu'-ri  tan,  n  one  that  is  strict,  and  ex- 


e.ct :  a  name  sriveii  to  those  who  sep- 
arated from  tlie  Church  of  England. 
The-o-crat'-ic-al,  a.  conducted  by  the 
immediate  agency  of  God. 

10.  Pen'-ta-ieuch,  n.  (pro.  Pen'-ta-tuhe)  the 
first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, ftivelij. 
Im-lju'-ed,  p.  tinged,  Ayed,vscd  figura- 

13.  Ar'-ro-ga-ttng,  p.  claiming  more  re- 
spect than  is  just. 
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Chahacter  of  the  Puritan    Fathers  of  New  England. 

Greenwood. 

1.  One  of  the  most  prominent  features  which  distinguished 
our  forefathers,  was  their  determined  resistance  to  oppression. 
They  seemed  horn  and  brought  up,  for  the  high  and  special 
purpose  of  showing  to  the  world,  that  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  man,  the  rights  cf  self-government,  of  conscience  and 
independent  thought,  are  not  merely  things  to  be  talked  of,  and 
woven  into  theories,  but  to  be  adopted  with  the  whole  strength  • 
and  ardor  of  the  m.ind,  and  felt  in  the  profoundest  recesses  of 
the  heart,  and  carried  out  into  the  general  life,  and  riiade  "the 
foundation  of  practical  usefulness,  and  visible  beauty,  and  true 
nobility. 

2.  Liberty,  with  them,  was  an  object  of  too  serious  desire  and 
stern  resolve,  to  be  personified,  allegorized,  and  enshrined.  They 
made  no  goddess  of  it,  as  the  ancients  did  ;  they  had  no  time  nor 
inclination  for  such  trifling ;  they  felt  that  liberty  was  the  sim- 
ple birthright  of  every  human  creature  ;  they  called  it  so  ;  they 
claimed  it  as  such  ;  they  reverenced  and  held  it  fast  as  the  un- 
alienable gift  of  the  Creator,  which  was  not  to  be  surrendered 
to  povv^er,  nor  sold  for  wages. 

3.  It  was  theirs,  as  men  ;  without  it,  they  did  not  esteem 
themselves  men  ;  more  than  any  other  privilege  or  possession, 
it  was  essential  to  their  happiness,  for  it  was  essential  to  their 
original  nature ;  and  therefore  they  preferred  it  above  v/ealth, 
and  ease,  and  country  ;  and  that  they  might  enjoy  and  exercise 
it  fulty,  they  forsook  houses,  and  lands,  and  kmdred,  their  homes, 
their  native  soil,  and  their-  fathers'  graves. 

4.  They  left  all  these  ;  they  left  England,  which,  whatever  it 
might  have  been  called,  was  not  to  them  a  land  of  freedom  ;  they 
lanched  forth  on  the  pathless  ocean,  the  wide,  fathomless  ocean, 
soiled  not  by  the  earth  beneath,  and  bounded,  all  round  and 
above,  only  by  heaven  ;  and  it  seemed  to  them  like  that  better 
and  sublimer  freedom,  which  their  country  knew  not,  but  of 
which  they  Jiad  the  conception  and  image  in  their  hearts  ;  and, 
after  a  toilsome  and  pamful  voyage,  they  came  to  a  hard  and 
wintry  coast,  unfruitful  and  desolate,  but  unguarded  and  bound- 
less ;  its  calm  silence  interrupted  not  the  ascent  of  their  prayers ; 
it  had  no  eyes  ta  watch,  no  ears  to  hearken,  no  tongues  to  report 
of  them  ;  here,  again,  there  was  an  ansAver  to  their  souls'  desire, 
and  they  were  satisfied,  and  gave  thanks  ;  they  saw  that  they 
were  free,  and  the  desert  smiled. 
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5.  I  am  telling  an  old  tale  ;  but  it  is  one  which  must  be  told, 
when  we  speak  of  those  men.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  they  trans- 
mitted their  principles  to  their  children,  and  that,  peopled  by  such 
a  race,  our  country  was  always  free.  So  long  as  its  inhabitants 
were  unmolested  by  the  mother  country,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
important  rights,  they  submitted  to  the  form  of  English  govern- 
ment ;  but  when  those  rights  were  invaded,  they  spurned  even 
the  formi  away. 

6.  This  act  was  the  revolution,  which  came  of  course,  and 
spontaneously,  and  had  nothing  in  it  of  the  wonderful  or  unfore- 
seen. The  wonder  would  have  been,  if  it  had  not  occurred. 
It  was,'  indeed,  a  happy  and  glorious  event,  but  by  no  means 
unnatural ;  and  I  intend  no  slight  to  the  revered  actors  in  the 
revolution,  when  I  assert  that  their  fathers  before  them  were  as 
free  as  they  —  every  whit  as  free. 

7.  The  principles  of  the  revolution  were  not  the  suddenly 
acquired  property  of  a  few  bosoms  ;  they  were  abroad  in  the 
land  in  the  ages  before ;  they  had  always  been  taught,  like  the 
truths  of  the  Bible ;  they  had  descended  from  father  to  son, 
down  from  those  primitive  days,  when  the  pilgrim,  established 
in  his  simple  dwelling,  and  seated  at  his  blazing  fire,  piled  high 
from  the  forest  which  shaded  his  door,  repeated  to  his  listening 
children  the  story  of  his  wrongs  and  his  resistance,  and  bade 
them  rejoice,  though  the  wild  winds  and  the  wild  beasts  were 
howling  without,  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  great  men's 
oppression  and  the  bishop's  rage. 

8.  Here  were  the  beginnings  of  the  revolution.  Every  set- 
tler's hearth  was  a  school  of  independence  ;  the  scholars  were 
apt,  and  the  lessons  sunk  deeply ;  and  thus  it  came  that  our 
country  was  always  free  ;  it  could  not  be  other  than  free. 

9.  As  deeply  seated  as  was  the  principle  of  liberty  and  re- 
sistance to  arbitrary  power,  in  the  breasts  of  the  Puritans,  it  was 
not  more  so  than  their  piety  and  sense  of  religious  obligation. 
They  were  emphatically  a  people  whose  God  was  the  Lord. 
Their  form  of  government  was  as  strictly  theocratical,  if  direct 
communication  be  excepted,  as  was  that  of  the  Jews  ;  insomuch 
that  it  w^ould  be  difficult  to  say,  where  there  was  any  civil  au- 
thority among  them  entirely  distinct  from  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion. 

10.  Whenever  a  few  of  them  settled  a  to^AH,  they  immedi- 
ately gathered  themselves  into  a  church  ;  and  their  elders  were 
magistrates,  and  their  code  of  laws  was  the  Pentateuch.  These 
>vere  forms.,  it  is  true,  but  forms  which  faithfully  indicated  prin- 
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ciples  and  feelings :  for  no  people  could  have  adopted  such 
forms,  who  were  not  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit,  and 
bent  on  the  practice,  of  religion. 

11.  God  was  their  King;  and  they  regarded  him  as  truly 
and  literally  so,  as  if  he  had  dwelt  in  a  visible  palace  in  the 
midst  of  their  state.  They  were  his  devoted,  resolute,  humble 
subjects ;  they  undertook  nothing  which  they  did  not  beg  of 
him  to  prosper:  they  accomplished  nothing  without  rendering 
to  him  the  praise  ;  they  suffered  nothing  without  carrying  up 
their  sorrows  to  his  throne ;  they  ate  nothing  which  they  did 
not  implore  him  to  bless. 

12.  Their  piety  v.'as  not  merely  external ;  it  was  sincere;  it 
had  the  proof  of  a  good  tree  in  bearing  good  fruit ;  it  produced 
and  sustained  a  strict  morality.  Their  tenacious  purity  of  man- 
ners and  speech  obtained  for  them,  in  the  mother  country,  their 
name  of  Puritans,  Vv^hich,  though  given  in  derision,  was  as  hon- 
orable an  appellation  as  was  ever  bestowed  by  man  on  man. 

13.  That  there  were  hypocrites  am.ong  them,  is  not  to  be 
doubted  ;  but  they  were  rare ;  the  men  who  voluntarily  exiled 
themselves  to  an  unloiown  coast,  and  endured  there  every  toil 
and  hardship  for  conscience'  sake,  and  that  they  might  serve 
God  m  their  own  manner,  were  not  likely  to  set  conscience  at 
defiance,  and  make  the  services  of  God  a  mockery ;  they  were 
not  likely  to  be,  neither  were  they,  hypocrites.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  would  be  arrogating  too  much  for  them  to  say,  that,  on 
the  extended  surface  of  the  globe,  there  was  not  a  single  com- 
munity of  men  to  be  compared  w4th  them.,  in  the  respects  of 
deep  religious  impressions,  and  an  exact  performance  of  moral 
duty. 

Q,UESTioNs,  —  1.  What  was  one  of  the  prominent  traits  of  charac- 
ter of  our  forefathers  ?  2.  How  did  they  regard  liberty  ?  3.  "WTiat  was 
their  conduct  in  support  of  liberty  1  4.  %Vhy  was  the  revolution  a  per- 
fectly natural  event — or  just  what  might  have  been  expected  1  5.  l^rom 
whence  were  derived  the  principles  of  the  revolution  1  6.  How  v.^ero 
their  systems  of  government  formed  ?  7.  What  was  the  character  of  their 
piety'?  8.  As  a  community,  how  will  they  bear  comparison  for  moral 
worth,  with  all  other  communities  past  or  present  1 

Errors.  —  1.  JFea-ters  for  fea-tures  ;  ^elf-gov-er-munt  for  self-gov- 
em-ment ;  2.  lib-ut -ty  for  lib-er-ty ;  in-der-tia-tion  for  in -cli-na-tion  ;  3. 
hteem  for  es-teem  ;  5.  in-hab-er -tains  for  in-hab-it-ants  ;  6,  'iin-nat-cj  7  for 
un-nat-u-ral ;   12.  stric^  rtw-rcd-ty  for  strict  mo-ral-i-ty. 
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Spkll  and  Define.  —  1.  Prominent,  self-government;  2, 
unaliensible;  3,  essential ;  4.  fathomless ;  5.  unmolested  ;  7.  pUgrim ;  9. 
ecclesiastical ;   11.  implore ;   12.  tenacious  ;   13.  hypocrites. 


LESSON    XCVII. 


/ 


^ 


R  u  L  B .  —  Be  careful  to  give  the  right  sound  to  the  vowels. 


SPELL      AND      DEFINE 


Come'-li-ness,  n.  that  which  is  becoming 

or  graceful. 
Port,  n,  manner  of  movement  or  walk. 
At-tlre',n.  dress,  clothes. 
Rife,  a.  prevalent. 
Tarn'-ish,  v.  to  soil,  to  dirty. 
Av-a-lanche',  71.  a  vast  body  of  snow  slid-. 

ing  down  from  a  mountain,  [give. 
Vouch-safe',  v.  to  yield,  to  condescend,  to 
Net'-ted,  v.  caught  in  a  net. 


Fledge'-ling,  n.  a  young  bird. 
Rec-og-ni'-tion,  n.  acknowledgment  of  ac- 

qujdntance. 
Pr«-con-cert'-ed,  p.  planned  before  hand. 
Cai'-tiff,  n.  a  mean  villain. 
Thrall'  doro,  w.  bondage,  slavery. 
Scan,"».  to  examine  closely. 
Blanch,  v.  to  turn  white. 
Neth'-er,  a.  lower,  lying  beneath. 
Gust,  n.  taste,  relish. 


Welll^M  TE-Ll..—Knowles. 

(The  events  here  referred  to  occurred  in  1307.  Switzerland  had  been  conquered 
by  Austria;  and  Gesler,  one  of  the  basest  and  most  tyrannical  of  men,  was  her 
governor.  As  a  refinement  of  tjTanny,  he  had  his  cap  elevated  on  a  pole,  and  com- 
manded that  every  one  should  bow  before  it.  William  Tell  proudly  refused  to 
eubmit  to  this  degrading  mark  of  slavery.  He  was  arrested  and  carried  before  the 
governor.  The  day  before,  his  son  Albert,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  father, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Gesler.) 

Scene  1. — A  chamber  m  the  Castle.     Enter  Gesler^  Officers, 
mid  SarneUj  luith  Tell  in  chains  and  gua'>'dsd. 

Sar.     Down,  slave!     Behold  the  governor. 
Down!  down!  and  beg  for  mercy. 

Ges.  {Seated.^     Does  he  hear? 

Sar.     He  does,  but  braves  thy  power. 

Officer.     Why  do  n't  you  smite  him  for  that  look? 

Ges.     Can  I  believe 
My  eyes  ? — He  smiles !     Nay,  grasps 
His  chains  as  he  w'ould  make  a  weapon  of  them 
To  lay  the  smiter  dead.     {To  Tell.) 
Why  speakest  thou  not  ? 

Tell.     For  wonder. 
26 
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Ges.     Wonder  ? 

Tell.     Yes,  that  thou  should' st  seem  a  man. 

Ges.     What  should  I  seem  ? 

Tell.     A  monster. 

Ges.     Ha !     Beware — Think  on  thy  chains. 

Tell.     Though  they  were  doubled,  and  did  weigh  me  down 
Prostrate  to  earth,  methinks  I  could  rise  up — 
Erect,  with  nothing  but  the  honest  pride 
Of  telling  thee,  usurper,  to  thy  teeth. 
Thou  art  a  monster !     Think  upon  thy  chains ! 
How  came  they  on  me  ?  • 

Ges.     Barest  thou  question  me  ? 

Tell.     Barest  thou  not  answer? 

Ges.     Bo  I  hear  ? 

Tell.     Thou  dost. 

Ges.     Beware  my  vengeance. 

Tell.     Can  it  more  than  kill  ? 

Ges.     Enough — it  can  do  that. 

Tell.     No  ;  not  enough : 
It  cannot  take  away  the  grace  of  life — 
Its  comeliness  of  look  that  virtue  gives — 
Its  port  erect  with  consciousness. of  truth — 
Its  rich  attire  of  honorable  deeds — 
Its  fair  report  that's  rife  on  good  men's  tongues : 
It  camiot  lay  its  hands  on  these,  no  more 
Than  it  can  pluck  the  brightness  from  the  sun, 
Or  with  polluted  finger  tarnish  it. 

Ges.     But  it  can  make  thee  writhe. 

Tell     It  may. 

Ges.     And  groan. 

Tell.     It  may ;  and  I  may  cry. 
Go  on,  though  it  should  make  me  groan  again. 

Ges.     Whence  comest  thou  ? 

Tell.     From  the  mountains.     Wouldst  thou  leara 
What  news  from  them  1 

Ges.^  Canst  tell  me  any  ? 

Tell.     Aye;  they  watch  no  more  the  avalanche. 

Ges.     Why  so  ? 

Tell.     Because  they  look  for  thee.     The  hurricane 
Comes  unawares  upon  them ;  from  its  bed, 
The  torrent  breaks,  and  finds  them  in  its  track. 

Ges.     What  do  they  then  1 

Tell.     Thanli  heaven-  it  is  not  thou ! 
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Thou  hast  perverted  nature  in  them. 

There 's  not  a  blessing  heaven  vouchsafes  them,  but 

The  thought  of  thee — doth  Avither  to  a  curse. 

Ges.     That 's  right !     I'd  have  them  like  their  hills 
That  never  smile,  though  wanton  summer  tempt 
Them  e'er  so  much. 

Tell.     But  they  do  sometimes  smile. 

Ges.     Aye!— when  is  that? 

Tell     When  they  do  talk  of  vengeance. 

Ges.     Vengeance !     Dare  they  talk  of  that  ? 

Tell.     Aye,  and  expect  it  too. 

Ges.     From  whence? 

Tell.     From  heaven ! 

Ges.     From  heaven? 

Tell.  And  their  true  hands 
Are  lifted  up  to  it  on  every  hill 
For  justice  on  thee. 

Ges.     Where 's  thy  abode  ? 

Tell.     I  told  thee  on  the  mountains. 

Ges.     Art  married  ? 

Tell.     Yes. 

Ges.     And  hast  a  family  ? 

Tell.     A  son. 

Ges.     A  son !     Sarnem ! 

Sar.     My  lord,  the  boy. — (Gesler  signs  to  Sarnem  to  keep 
silence.)  and^  whispering,  sends  him  off.) 

Tell.     The  boy !— what  boy  ? 
Is 't  mine? — and  have  they  netted  my  young  fledgeling? 
Now  heaven  support  me,  if  they  have !    He  '11  own  me, 
And  share  his  father's  rum !     But  a  look 
V/ould  put  him  on  his  guard — yet  how  to  give  it ! 
Now,  heart,  thy  nerve ;  forget  thou  art  flesh,  be  rock. 
They  come — they  come ! 
That  step — ^that  step — that  little  step,  so  light 
Upon  the  ground,  how  heavy  does  it  fall 

Upon  my  heart !     I  feel  my  child ! — {Enter  Sarnem  with  Albert 
whose  eyes  are  rivetted  on  TelVs  how.,  which  Sarnem  carries.\ 
'T  is  he ! — We  can  but  perish. 

Sar.     See ! 

Alb.     What? 

Sar.     Look  there ! 

Alb.     I  do,  what  would  you  have  me  see  ? 

Sar.     Thy  father. 
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Alb.    .Who?     That— that  my  father ! 

Tell.     My  boy — my  boy! — my  own  brave  boy! 
He 's  safe !     (Aside.) 

Sar.     {Aside  to  Gesler.)     They  're  like  each  other, 

Ges.     Yet  I  see  no  sign 
Or  recognition  to  betray  the  link 
Unites  a  father  and  his  child. 

Sar.     My  lord, 
I  am  sure  it  is  his  father.     Look  at  them. 
It  may  be  , 

A  preconcerted  thing  'gainst  such  a  chance, 
That  they  survey  each  other  coldly  thus. 

Ges.     We  shall  try.     Lead  forth  the  caitiff 

Sar.     To  a  dungeon? 

Ges.     No ;  into  the  court. 

Sar.     The  court,  my  lord? 

Ges.     And  send 
To  tell  the  headsman  to  make  ready.     Cluick  I 
The  slave  shall  die  1 — You  marked  the  boy? 

Sar.     I  did.     He  started — 't  is  his  father.  ^ 

Ges.     We  shall  see.     Away  wdth  him ! 

Tell.     S.top  !— Stop  ! 

Ges.     What  \vould  you  ? 

Tell.     Time !     A  little  time  to  call  my  thoughts  together. 

Ges.     Thou  shalt  not  have  a  minute. 

Tell.     Some  one,  then,  to  speak  with. 

Ges.     Hence  with  himl 

Tell.     A  moment! — Stop! 
Let  me  speak  to  the  boy. 

Ges.     Is  he  thy  son  ? 

Tell.     And  if 
He  were,  art  thou  so  lost  to  nature,  as 
To  send  me  forth  to  die  before  his  face  ? 

Ges.     Well !  speak  with  him. 
Now,  Sarnem,  mark  them  well. 

Tell.     Thou  dost  not  know  me,  boy — and  well  for  thee 
Thou  dost  not     I  'm  the  father  of  a  son 
About  thy  age.     Thou, 
I  see,  wast  born  like  him  upon  the  hills ; 
If  thou  should' st  'scape  thy  present  thralldom,  he 
May  chance  to  cross  thee ;  if  he  should,  I  pray  thee 
Relate  to  him  what  has  been  passing  here, 
And  say  1  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  head, 
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And  said  to  thee — if  he  were  here,  as  thou  art. 
Thus  would  I  bless  him.     Mayest  thou  live,  my  boy ! 
To  see  thy  country  free,  or  die  for  her, 
As  I  do !     {Albert  weeps.) 

Sar.     Mark!  he  weeps. 

Tell.     Were  he  my  son, 
He  would  not  shed  a  tear !     He  would  remember 
The  cliff  where  he  was  bred,  and  learned  to  scan 
A  thousand  fathoms'  depth  of  nether  air  ; 
Where  he  was  trained  to  hear  the  thunder  talk, 
And  meet  the  lightning  eye  to  eye — where  last 
We  spoke  together — when  I  told  him  death 
Bestowed  the  brightest  gem  that  graces  life — 
Embraced  for  virtue's  sake — He  shed  a  tear! 
Now  were  he  by,  I  'd  talk  to  him,  and  his  cheek 
Should  never  blanch,  nor  moisture  dim  his  eye — 
I  'd  talk  to  him — 

Sar.     He  falters  ! 

Tell     'T  is  too  much  ! 
And  yet  it  must  be  done !     Pd  talk  to  him — 

Ges.     Of  what? 

Tell.     The  mother,  tyrant,  thou  dost  make 
A  widow  of  1— I  'd  talk  to  him  of  her. 
£  'd  bid  him  tell  her,  next  to  liberty, 
Her  name  was  the  last  word  my  lips  pronounced. 
And  I  would  charge  him  never  to  forget 
To  love  and  cherish  her,  as  he  would  have 
His  father's  dying  blessing  rest  upon  him! 

Sar.     You  see,  as  he  doth  prompt  the  other  acts. 

Tell.     So  well  he  bears  it,  he  doth  vanquish  me. 
My  boy — my  boy! — O  for  the  hills,  the  hills, 
To  see  him  bound  along  their  tops  again, 
With  liberty. 

Sar.     Was  there  not  all  the  father  in  that  look  1 

Ges.     Yet 'tis 'gainst nature. 

Sar.     Not  if  he  believes 
To  own  the  son  would  be  to  make  him  share 
The  father's  death. 

Ges.     I  did  not  think  of  that! — 'T  is  well 
The  boy  is  not  thy  son — I  've  destined  him 
To  die  along  with  thee. 

Tell.     Todie?— For  what? 
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Ges.     For  having  braved  my  power,  as  thou  hast.     Lead 
Them  forth. 

Tell.     He  's  but  a  child, 

Ges.     Away  with  them! 

Tell.     Perhaps  an  only  child. 

Ges.     No  matter. 

Tell.     He  may  have  a  mother. 

Ges.     So  the  viper  hath  ; 
And  yet,  who  spares  it  for  the  mother's  sake? 

Tell.     I  talk  to  stone !     I  talk  to  it  as  though 
'T  were  flesh ;  and  know  't  is  none,     I  '11  talk  to  it 
No  more.     Come,  my  boy — - 
I  taught  thee  how  to  live — I  '11  show  thee  how  to  die. 

Ges.     He  is  thy  child  ? 

Tell.     He  is  my  child. 

Ges.     I  've  wrung  a  tear  from  him !     Thy  name  ? 

Tell.     My  name  ? 
It  matters  not  to  keep  it  from  thee  now ; 
My  name  is  Tell, 

Ges.     Tell !— William  Tell  ? 

Tell.     The  same. 

Ges.     What!  he,  so  famed  'bove  all  his  countrymen 
For  guiding  o'er  the  stormy  lake  the  boat? 
And  such  a  master  of  his  bow,  't  is  said 
His  arrows  never  miss! — Indeed — I  '11  take 
Exquisite  vengeance! — Mark!  I  '11  spare  thy  life — 
Thy  boy's  too — both  of  you  are  free — on  one 
Condition. 

Tell.     Name  it. 

Ges.     I  would  see  you  make 
A  trial  of  your  skill  with  that  same  bow 
You  shoot  so  well  ^^^th. 

Tell.     Name  the  trial  you 
Would  have  me  make. 

Ges.     You  look  upon  your  boy 
As  though  instinctively  you  guessed  it. 

Tell.     Look  upon  my  boy! — What  mean  you?     Look  upon 
My  boy  as  though  I  guessed  it?  —  G:iessed  the  trial 
You  'd  have  me  make!—  Guessed  it 
Instinctivel}'- !     You  do  not  mean  —  No  ~  no  — 
You  would  not  have  me  make  a  trial  of 
My  skill  upon  my  child !  —  Impossible  ! 
I  do  not  guess  your  meaning. 
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Ges.     I  would  see 
Thee  hit  an  apple  at  the  distance  of 
A  hundred  paces. 

Tell.     Ismy  boy  to  holdit? 

Ges.     No. 

Tell.     No !  —  I  '11  send  the  arrow  through  the  core! 

Ges.     It  is  to  rest  upon  his  head. 

Tell.     Great  heaven,  vou  hear  him! 

Ges.     Thou  dost  hear  the  choice  I  give  — 
Such  trial  of  the  skill  thou  art  master  of. 
Or  death  to  both  of  you ;  not  otherwise 
To  be  escaped. 

Tell.     O,  monster! 

Ges.     Wilt  thou  do  it  ? 

Alb.     He  will!  he  will! 

Tell.     Ferocious  monster! — Make 
A  father  murder  his  own  child ! 

Ges.     Take  off 
His  chains  if  he  consent. 

Tell.     With  his  own  hand  I 

Ges.     Does  he  consent? 

Alb.  He  does.  {Gesler  signs  to  his  officers,  who  proceed  io 
take  off  TelVs  chains;  Tell  all  the  time  unconscious 
what  they  do.) 

Tell.     With  his  own  hand ! 
Murder  his  child  with  his  own  hand — This  hand! 
The  hand  I  've  led  him,  when  an  infant,  by  I — 
'T  is  beyond  horror — 't  is  most  horrible. 
Amazement !     (His  chains  fall  off.)     What 's  that  you  've  done 

to  me? 
Villains !  put  on  my  chains  again.     My  hands 
Are  free  from  blood,  and  have  no  gust  for  it, 
That  they  should  drink  my  child's !     Here !  here  I   I  '11  not 
Murder  my  boy  for  Gesler. 

Alb.     Father — Father! — 
You  will  not  hit  me,  father  I  — 

Tell.     Hit  thee!     Send 
The  arrow  through  thy  brain — or,  missing  that, 
Shoot  out  an  eye — or,  if  thine  eye  escape. 
Mangle  the  cheek  I  've  seen  thy  mother's  lips 
Cover  with  kisses  ! — Hit  thee — hit  a  hair 
Of  thee,  and  cleave  thy  mxOther's  heart — 

Ges.     Dost  thou  consent  ? 
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Tell.     Give  me  my  bow  and  quiver. 

Ges.     For  what  ? 

Tell.     — To  shoot  my  boy! 

Alb.     No—father— -no ! 
To  save  me! — you  '11  be  sure  to  hit  the  apple — 
Will  you  not  save  me,  father? 

Tell.     Lead  me  forth — 
I'll  make  the  trial! 

Alb.  Thank  you! 

Tell'.     Thank  me?     Do 
You    know    for    v/hat  ? — I  will  not  make  the  trial, 
To  take  him  to  his  mother  in  my  arms, 
And  lay  him  down  a  corse  before  her ! 

Ges.     Then  he  dies  this  moment — and  you  certainly 
Do  murder  him  whose  life  you  have  a  chance 
To  save,  and  will  not  use  it. 

Tell.     Well--I  '11  do  it :  I  '11  make  the  trial. 

Alb.     Father— 

Tell.     Speak  not  to  me : 
Let  me  not  hear  thy  voice — Thou  must  be  dumb ; 
And  so  should  all  things  be — Earth  should  be  dumb ; 
And  heaven — unless  its  thunders  muttered  at 
The  deed,  and  sent  a  bolt  to  stop  it! —Give  me 
My  bow  and  quiver ! 

Ges.     When  all 's  ready. 

Tell     Well— Lead  on ! 


GLuESTi  ONS.  —  1.  Why  does  Gesler  express  joy  that  his  subjects 
are  unhappy  ?  2.  Why  does  Albert  appear  not  to  recognize  his  father  1 
3.  Why  does  Tell  at  last  acknowledge  Albert  ? 

Errors.  —  Gov\ior  for  gov-em-or ;  wee-pon  for  weap-on ;  hon'r'' 
ble  for  hon-or-a-ble  ;  tor-runt  for  tor-rent ;  temp'  for  tempt ;  s'portfot  sup- 
port. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  Prostrate,  usurper,  vengeance,  erect, 
consciou^ess,  polluted,  hurricane,  survey,  trained,  vanquish,  destined. 
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LESSON     XCVIII.d^^C. 
7  ^ 

Rule.  —  Do  not  slide  over  the  little  words,  nor  omit  any  syllable  of 
a  word. 


SPELL  AND    DEFINE 

fa '-sue,  n.  event,  consequence.  I  Shaft,  n.  the  steni,  the  body. 

Stanch,  a.  sound,  strong.  Q,uiv'-er,  n.  a  case  for  arrows. 

Jag'-ged,o  notched,  uneven.  |  PerMI,».  danger. 


William  Tell.  —  Continued. 

Scene  2. — Knter  slowly^  fe.o'ple  in  evident  distress — Officer s-^ 
Sarnem,  Gesler,  Tell,  Albert,  and  soldiers  —  one  bearing 
Telos  bow  and  quiver  —  another  with  a  basket  of  apples. 

Ges.  That  is  your  ground.     Now  shall  they  measure  thence 
A  hundred  paces.     Take  the  distance. 

Tell.  Is  the  line  a  true  one  ? 

Ges.  True  or  not,  what  is  't  to  thee  ? 

Tell.  What  is  't  to  me  ?     A  little  thing, 
A  very  little  thing  —  a  yard  or  two 
Is  nothing  here  or  there  — were  it  a  wolf 
I  shot  at !     Never  mind. 

Ges.  Be  thankful,  slave. 
Our  grace  accords  thee  life  on  any  terms. 

Tell.  I  will  he  thankful,  Gesler  !     Villain,  stop ! 
You  measure  to  the  sun. 

Ges.  And  what  of  that  ? 
What  matter  whether  to  or  from  the  sun  ? 

Tell.  I  'd  have  it  at  my  back  —  The  sun  should  shine 
Upon  the  mark,  and  not  on  him  that  shoots. 
I  cannot  see  to  shoot  against  the  sun  — 
I  Vv^ill  not  shoot  against  the  sun ! 

Ges.  Give  him  his  way  !   Thou  hast  cause  to  bless  my  mercy. 

Tell.  I  shall  remember  it.     I  'd  like  to  see 
The  apple  I  'm  to  shoot  at, 

Ges.  Stay !  show  m.e  the  basket !  —  there  — 

Tell.  You  've  picked  the  smallest  one. 

Ges.  I  know  I  have. 

Tell.  O  !    do  you  ?     But  you  see 
The  color  of 't  is  dark  —  I'd  have  it  light 
To  see  it  better. 
27 
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Ges.  Take  it  as  it  is  : 
Thy  skill  will  be  the  greater  if  thou  hitt'st  it. 

Tell.  True  —  true  1  —  I  did  not  think  of  that  —  I  wonder 
I  did  not  think  of  that  —  Give  me  some  chance 
To  save  my  boy  !     (  Throws  away  the  apple  with  all  his  force.) 

I  will  not  murder  him, 
If  I  can  help  it  —  for  the  honor  of 
Tlie  form  thou  w^earest,  if  all  the  heart  is  gone. 

Ges.  Well:  choose  thyself 

Tell.  Have  I  a  friend  among  the  lookers  on  ? 

Verner.  {Rushing  forward.)     Here,  Tell ! 

Tell.  I  thank  thee,  Verner  !  < 

He  is  a  friend  runs  out  into  a  storm 
To  shake  a  hand  with  us.     I  must  be  brief 
When  once  the  bow  is  bent,  we  cannot  take 
The  shot  too  soon.     Verner,  whatever  be 
The  issue  of  this  hour,  the  common  cause 
Must  not  stand  still.     Let  not  to-morrow's  sun 
Set  on  the  tyrant's  banner  !     Verner  !  Verner  ! 
The  boy  !  —  the  boy !  —  Thinkest  thou  he  hath  the  courage 
To  stand  it  ? 

Ver.  Yes. 

Tell.  Does  he  tremble  ? 

Ver.  No. 

Tell.  Art  sure? 

Ver.  I  am. 

Tell.  How  looks  he  ? 

Ver.  Clear  and  smilingly. 
If  you  doubt  it  —  look  yourself 

Tell.  No,  no  —  my  friend  : 
To  hear  it  is  enough. 

Ver.  He  bears  himself  so  much  above  his  years  — 

Tell.  I  know  !  —  I  know. 

Ver.  With  constancy  so  modest  — 

Tell.  I  was  sure  he  would  — 

Ver.  And  looks  with  such  relying  love 
And  reverence  upon  you  — 

Tell.  Man !  —  Man  !  —  Man  ! 
No  more  1     Already  I  'm  too  much  the  father 
To  act  the  man  '     Verner,  no  m.ore,  m}'-  friend ! 
1  would  be  flint  —  flint  —  flint.     Do  n't  make  me  feel 
I  'm  not  — do  not  mind  me!     Take  the  boy 
And  set  him,  Verner,  with  his  back  *o  me. 
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Set  him  upon  his  knees  —  and  place  this  apple 
Upon  his  head,  so  that  the  stem  may  front  me, 
Thus,  Vemer  ;  charge  him  to  keep  steady  —  tell  him 
I  '11  hit  the  apple !     Verner,  do  all  this 
More  briefly  than  I  tell  it  thee. 

Ver.  Come,  Albert!     {Leading  him  out.) 

Alb.   May  I  not  speak  with  him  before  I  go  ? 

Ver.  No. 

Alb.  I  would  only  kiss  his  hand. 

Ver.  You  must  not. 

Alb.  I  must  1  —  I  cannot  go  from  hun  without. 

Ver.  'It  is  his  will  you  should. 

Alb.  His  will,  is  it  ? 
I  am  content,  then  —  com.e. 

Tell.  My  boy !     (Holding  oui  his  arms  to  him.) 

Alb.  My  father!     (Rushing  into  TelV s  arms.) 

Tell.  If  thou  canst  bear  it,  should  not  I  ?     Go  now. 
My  son  —  and  keep  in  mind  that  I  can  shoot  — 
Go,  boy  —  be  thou  but-  steady,  I  \y\\\  hit 
The  apple  —  Go !  —  God  bless  thee  —  go.     My  bow ! 

( The  bow  is  handed  to  him.) 
Thou  wilt  not  fail  thy  master,  wilt  thou  1  —  thou 
Hast  never  failed  him  yet,  old  servant  —  No, 
i  'm  s-ure  of  thee  —  I  know  thy  honesty, 
Thou  art  stanch  —  stanch —  Let  me  see  my  quiver. 

Ges.  Give  him  a  single  arrow. 

Tell.  Do  you  shoot  ? 

Soldier.  I  do. 

Tell.  Is  it  so  you  pick  an  arrow,  friend  ? 
The  point,  you  see,  is  bent ;  the  feather  jagged  —  {Breaks  it) 
That 's  all  the  use  "t  is  fit  for. 

Ges.  Let  him  have  another. 

Tell.  Why,  't  is  better  than  the  first. 
But  yet  not  good  enough  for  such  an  aim 
As  I'm  to  take  —  'T  is  he^vy  in  the  shaft ; 
I  '11  not  shoot  with  it  I  ( Throws  it  away.)  Let  me  see  my  quiver. 
Bring  it!     'T  is  not  one  arrow  in  a  dozen 
I  'd  take  to  shoot  with  at  a  dove,  much  less 
A  dove  like  that. 

Ges.  It  matters  not. 
Show  him  the  quiver. 

Tell.  See  if  the  boy  is  ready. 

{Tell  here  hides  an  drrow  under  his  vest.) 
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Yer,  He  is. 

Tdl.  I  'm  ready,  too !     Keep  silent,  for 
HeaVn's  sake,  and  do  not  stir  —  and  let  me  have 
Your  prayers  —  your  prayers  —  and  be  my  witnesses 
That  if  his  life  's  in  peril  from  my  hand, 
'T  is  only  for  the  chance  of  saving  it.     ( To  the  feofle.) 

Ges.  Go  on. 

Tell  I  will 
O  friends,  for  mercy's  sake,  keep  motionless. 
And  silent.     (Tell  shoots  —  a  shout  of  exultation  hursts  frdm 
the  croicd.       TelVs  head  drops  on  his  hosom  ;  he  with  difficulty 
supports  hirtiself  on  his  bo-w.) 

Ver.  [Rushing  in  tvith  Albert.)    Thy  hoy  is  saii,  no  hair  of 
him  is  touched. 

All.  Father,  I  'm  safe  —  Your  Albert's  safe,  dear  father ; 
Speak  to  me  1     Speak  to  me  ! 

Ver.  He  cannot,  boy  ! 

Alh.  You  grant  him  life  ? 

Ges.  I  do. 

Alb.  And  we  are  free  ? 

Ges.  You  are.     {Crossing  angrily  behi7id.) 

Ver.  Open  his  vest. 
And  give  him  air.      {Albert  opens  his  father's  vest^  and  the  ar- 
row drops.     Tell  starts  — fixes  his  eye  on  Albert^  and  clasps 
ki??i  to  his  breast.) 

Tell.  My  boy  !    My  boy! 

Ges.  For  what 
Hid  you  that  arrow  in  your  breast  ?     Speak,  slave ! 

TelL  To  kill  thee,  tyrant,  had  I  slain  my  boy  !* 


(Questions.  —  1.  In  v/hat  kind  of  tone  should  you  read,  "  True, 
I  did  not  think  of  that,"  line  31?  2.  VvHiy'?  3.  Relate  the  whole  story  in  your 
own  language  ?      4.  V/hat  became  of  Gesler  ? 

Errors,  —  Dis-iunce  for  dis-tance ;  vil-njun  for  vil-lain  ;  a-ghist  or 
*ginst  for  a-gainst ;  cJiuse  for  choose ;  starC  still  for  stand  still ;  iy-i-unce  for 
ty-rants ;  stid-dy  for  stead-y ;  wot  for  what ;  ar-rer  for  ar-row. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  Accords,  brief,  tyrant,  courage,  con- 
stancy, witnesses,  motionless, 

*  Notvvitlistanding  Gesler's  promise,  Tell  was  again  loaded  with  chains,  and  con- 
fined in  priso7i.  Succeeding,  however,  in  making  his  escape,  he  soon  afterwards  shot 
Gesier  tjirou^h  the  heart,  and  thus  freed  his  country  from  the  most  galling  bondage. 
Elis  memory  is,  to  this  day,  cherished  in  Switzerland,  as  one  of  the  most  heroic  defend- 
ers of  liberty. 
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LJESSON    XCIX.  ^ 


Rule.  —  Prolong  the  sounds  of  those  consonants  which  are  itali- 
cized. 

Example. — ^-old,  d-e\gn,  /-ather,  ^-ather,  j*-oy,  Z-ight,  m-Sin,  w-o,  g'-ueer, 
p-r-ay,  ?;-ale,  w-oe,  y-our,  <3r-one,  A-ang.  • 


SPELL    AND     DEFINE 


Pat'-ri-ot-ism,  n.  the  love  of  country. 
Goad,  V.  to  prick,  to  urge  forward. 
In-gre'-di-ent,  n.  that  which  enters  into 

any  thing  as  a  part  of  it. 
Sub-li'-ming,  p.  exalting,  imposing. 
Mar'-tyr-dom,  n.  death  or  suffering  on 

account  of  one's  principles. 
Vi'-tiate,  «.  (pro.  vish'-eate  )  to  injure 

the  qualities  of  any  thing. 


Mar '-i- time,  a.  (pro.  mar'-e-tim),  bor- 
dering on  the  sea. 

Ar-cade',  n.  a  long  or^ontinued  arch. 

Or-gan'-ic,  a.  organic  remains  are  the 
remains  of  living  bodies  turned  into 
stone. 

Rem-i-nis'-cen-ces,  n.  recollectiona. 

En-act'-ments,  n.  the  passing  of  laws. 


The  Pathiotism  of  WestePwN  Litehattjue.  —  Dr.  Drake. 

1.  Our  literature  cannot  fail  to  be  patriotic,  and  its  patriotism 
will  be  American  —  composed  of  a  love  of  country,  mingled  with, 
an  admiration  for  our  political  institutions.. 

2.  The  slave,  whose  very  mind  has  passed  under  the  yoke, 
and  the  senseless  ox,  which  he  goads  onward  in  the  furrow,  are 
attaclied  to  the  spot  of  their  animal  companionship,  and  may 
even  fight  for  the  cabin  and  the  field  where  they  came  into  ex- 
istence ;  but  this  i^ffection,  considered  as  an  ingredient  of  patriot- 
ism, although  the  most  universal,  is  the  lowest ;  and  to  rise  into 
a  virtue,  it  must  be  discriminating  and  comprehensive,  involv- 
inor  a  varied  association  of  ideas,  and  embracinsf  the  beautiful  of 
the  natural  and  moral  world,  as  they  appear  around  us. 

3.  To  feel  in  his  heart,  and  to  infuse  into  his  writings  the  spi- 
rit of  such  a  patriotism,  the  scholar  must  feast  his  taste  on  the 
delicacies  of  our  scenery,  and  dwell  with  enthusiasm  on  the 
genius  of  our  constitution  and  laws.  Thus  sanctified  in  its  char- 
acter, this  sentiment  becomes  a  principle  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual dignity  —  an  element  of  fire,  purifying  and  subliming  the 
mass  in  which  it  glows. 

4.  As  a  guiding  star  to  the  will,  its  light  is  inferior  only  to 
that  of  Christianity.  Heroic  in  its  philanthropy,  untiring  in  its 
enterprises,  and  sublime  in  the  martyrdoms  it  willingly  suffers, 
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it  justly  occupies  a  high  place  among  the  virtues  which  ennoble 
the  human  character.  A  literature,  anir^ated  with  this  patriot- 
ism, is  a  national  blessing,  and  such  will  be  the  literature  of  the 
West. 

5.  The  literature  of  the  whole  Union  must  be  richly  endowed 
with  this  spirit ;   but  a  double  portion  will  be  the  lot  of  the  inte 
rior,  because  the  foreign  influences,  which  dilute  and  vitiate  this 
virtue  in  the  extremities,  cannot  reach  the  heart  of  the  continent 
where  all  that  lives  and  moves  is  American. 

6.  Hence  a  native  of  the  West  may  be  confided  in  as  his 
country's  hope.  Compare  him  with  the  native  of  a  great  mari- 
time city,  on  the  verge  of  the  nation,  —  his  birth-place  the  fourth 
story  of  a  house,  hemmed  in  by  surrounding  edifices,  his  play- 
ground a  pavement,  the  scene  of  his  juvenile  rambles  an  arcade 
of  shops,  his  young  eyes  feasted  on  the  flags  of  a  hundred  alien 
e:overnments,  the  streets  m  which  he  wanders  crowded  with  for- 
eigners,  and  the  ocean,  common  to  ail  nations,  forever  expandmg 
to  his  viev/. 

7.  Estimate  his  love  of  country,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  local 
and  early  attachments,  and  then  contrast  him  with  the  young 
backwoodsman,  born  and  reared  amidst  objects,  scenes  and 
events,  v/hich  you  can  all  bring  to  mind ;  —  the  jutting  rocks  in 
the  great  road,  half  alive  with  organic  remains,  or  sparkling 
with  crystals  ;  the  quiet  old  walnut  tree,  dropping  its  nuts  upon 
the  yellow  leaves,  as  the  mornmg  sun  melts  the  October  frost ; 
the  grape-vine  swing  ;  the  chase  after  the  cowardly  black  snake, 
till  it  creeps  under  the  rotten  log  ;  the  sitting  dowm  to  rest  upon 
the  crumbling  trunk,  and  an  idle  examination  of  the  mushrooms 
and  mosses  which  grow  from  its  ruins : 

8.  Then,  the  wading  in  the  shallow  stream,  and  upturning  of 
the  flat  stones,  to  find  "bait  with  which  to  fish  in  the  deeper  wa- 
ters ;  next,  the  plunder  of  a  bird's  nest,  to  make  necklaces  of  the 
speckled  eggs,  for  her  who  has  plundered  him  of  his  young 
heart ;  then,  the  beech-tree  with  its  smooth  body,  on  which  he 
cuts  the  initials  of  her  name  interlocked  with  his  own ;  finally, 
the  great  hollow  stump,  by  the  path  that  leads  up  the  valley  to 
the  log  school-house,  its  dry  bark  peeled  off,  and  the  stately 
poke-weed  growing  from  its  center,  and  bendmg  with  crimson 
berries,  which  invite  him  to  sit  down  and  write  upon  its  polish- 
ed wood:  how  much  pleasanter  it  is  to  extract  ground  squirrels 
from  beneath  its  roots,  than  to  extract  the  square  root,  under  that 
labor-saving  machine',  the  ferule  of  a  teacher  ! 

9.  The  affections  of  one  who  is  bles-sed  v/ith  such  reminis- 
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cences,  like  the  branches  of  our  beautiful  trumpet-flower,  strike 
their  roots  into  every  surrounding  object,  and  derive  support 
from  all  which  stand  within  their  reach.  The  love  of  country 
is  with  him  a  constitutional  and  governing  principle.  If  he  be 
a  mechanic,  the  wood  and  iron  which  he  molds  into  form,  are 
dear  to  his  heart,  because  the^r  remind  him  of  his  own  hills  and 
forests  ;  if  a  husbandman,  he  holds  companionship  with  grow- 
ing corn,  as  the  offspring  of'  his  native  soil ;  if  a  legislator,  his 
dreams  are  filled  with  sights  of  national  prosperity,  to  flow 
from  his  beneficent  enactments  ;  if  a  scholar,  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  literature,  in  his  lone  and  excited  hours  of  midnight 
study,  while  the  winds  are  hushed,  and  all  animated  nature 
sleeps,  the  genius  of  his  country  hovers  nigh,  and  sheds  over 
its  pages  an  essence  of  patriotism,  sweeter  than  the  honey-dew 
which  the  summer  night  distills  upon  the  leaves  of  our  forest  trees. 


GlUESTiONs.  —  1.  What  is  American  patriotism  ?  2.  "Where  is 
this  kind  of  patriotism  most  likely  to  be  found  1  3.  What  are  the  causes 
which  make  it  greater  in  the  West? 

Errors  . — 2.  On-ud  for  on-ward ;  6.  na-tyve  for  na-tive,  (pro.  tia-iiv.) 
Spell    and    Define.  —  1.  Political ;   3.  enthusiasm ;   4.  enter- 
prises ;   5.  dilute ;  6,  verge,  juvenile,   alien ;  9.  husbandman,  legislator. 


LESSON     C.      /      ;^J   ^ 

* 

Rule,  —  Avoid  the  habit  of  commencing  a  sentence  in  a  high  key, 
and  endincT  it  in  a  feeble  tone  of  voice. 


SPELL    AND     DEFINE 


1.  Theme,  n.  a  subject  on  which  a  person 

writes  or  speaks.  [a  gibbet. 

2.  Gib'-bet-ed,  p.  hanged  and  exposed  on 
Sev'-er-ed,  p.  disunited,  separated. 

3.  Mon'-arch-ist,  n.  one  who  is  in  favor 

of  a  Itingly  government. 
Ar-is'-to-crat,  n.  one  who  is  in  favor  of 
a  government  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  men. 


Con-fed'-er-a-cy,7t.  a  union  of  states  or 
persons.  [parent  or  country. 

4.  Par'-ri-cide,  n.the  destruction  of  one's 

5.  In-dis'-so-Iu-ble,  a.  that  cannot  be  brok- 

en or  separated. 
Dem'-a-gogue,  n.  a  leader  of  the  lower 
class  of  people. 
7.    Tac'-tics,  n.  the  science  of  manag' 
military  forces. 


Duty  of  an  American  Orator.  —  GrimTce. 

1 .  One  theme  of  duty  still  remains,  and  I  have  placed  it  alone; 
because  of  its  pecuHar  dignity,  sacredness,  and  importance.— 
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Need  I  tell  you  that  I  speak  of  the  union  of  the  states  ?  Let  the 
American  orator  discharge  all  other  duties  but  this,  if  mdeed  it 
be  not  impossible,  with  the  energy  and  eloquence  of  John  Rut- 
ledge,  and  the  disinterested  fidelity  of  Robert  Morris,  yet  shall 
he  be  counted  a  traitor,  if  he  attempt  to  dissolve  the  union-. 

2.  His  name,  illustrious  as  it  may  have  been,  shall  then  be 
gibbeted  on  every  hill-top  throughout  the  land,  a  m.onument  of 
his  crime  and  punishment^  and  of  the  shame  and  grief  of  his  coun- 
try. If  indeed  he  believe,  (and  doubtless  there  may  be  such,) 
that  wisdom  demands  the  dissolution  of  the  union,  that  the  south 
should  be  severed  from  the  north,  the  west  be  mdependent  of  the 
east,  let  him  cherish  the  sentiment,  for  his  own  sake,  in  the  soli- 
tude of  liis  breast,  or  breathe  it  only  in  the  confidence  of  friend- 
ship. 

3.  Let  him  rest  assured,  that  as  his  country  tolerates  the  mo- 
narchist and  aristocrat  of  the  old  world,  she  tolerates  him  ;  but 
should  he  plot  the  dismemberment  of  the  union,  the  same  trial, 
judgment,  and  execution  await  him  as  would  aAvait  them.,  should 
they  attempt  to  establish  the  aristocracy  of  Venice,  or  the  mo- 
narchy of  Austria,  on  the  ruins  of  our  confederacy.  To  him  as 
to  them,  she  leaves  freedom  of  speech ,  and  the  very  licentious- 
ness of  the  press ;  and  permits  them  to  vv^rite,  even  in  the  spirit  of 
scorn,  and  hatred,  and  unfairness. 

4.  She  trembles  not  at  such  efix)rts,  reckless  and  hostile  as 
they  may  be.  She  smiles  at  their  impotence,  while  she  mourns 
over  their  infatuation.  But  let  them  lift  the  hand  of  parricide, 
in  the  insolence  of  pride,  or  the  madness  of  power,  to  strike  their 
country,  and  her  countenance,  in  all  the  severity  and  terrors  of 
a  parent's  wrath  shall  smite  them  with  amazement  and  horror. 
Let  them  strike,  and  the  voices  of  millions  of  freemen  from  the 
city  and  hamlet,  from  the  college  and  the  farm-house,  from  the 
cabms  amid  the  western  wilds,  and  our  ships  scattered  around 
the  world,  shall  utter  the  stern  irrevocable  judgment,  self  banish- 
ment for  life,  or  ignominious  death; 

5.  Be  it  then  the  noblest  office  of  American  eloquence, 
to  cultivate,  in  the  people  of  every  state,  a  deep  and  fervent  at- 
tachment to  the  union.  The  union  is  to  us  the  marriage-bond 
of  states  ;  indissoluble  in  life,  to  be  dissolved,  we  trust,  only  on 
that  day  when  nations  shall  die  in  a  moment,  never  to  rise  again. 
Let  the  American  orator  discountenance,  then,  all  the  arts  of  in- 
trigue and  corruption,  which  not  only  pollute  the  people  and  dis- 
honor republican  institutions,  but  prepare  the  way  for  the  ruin 
of  both—  how  secretly, how  surely,  let  history  declare.   Let  liim 
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banish  from  his  thoughts,  and  his  lips,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  de- 
magogue, equally  deceitful  and  degraded, 

"  "With  smooth  dissimulation,  skill'd  to  grace 
A  devil's  purpose,  with  an  angel's  face." 

6.  Let  that  demagogue  and  those  arts,  his  instruments  of  pow- 
er, be  regarded  as  pretended  friends,  but  secret  and  dangerous 
enemies  of  the  people.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  to  him 
and  to  them  we  owe.  all  the  licentiousness  and  violence,  all  the 
unprincipled  and  unfeelmg  persecution  of  party  spirit.  Let  the 
American  orator  labor,  then,  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  reli- 
gious duty,  with  all  the  intensity  of  filial  love,  to  convince  his 
countrymen  that  the  danger  to  liberty  in  this  country  is  to  be 
traced  to  those  sources.  Let  the  European  tremble  for  his  in- 
stitutions, in  the  presence  of  military  power  and  of  the  warrior's 
ambition. 

7.  Let  the  American  dread,  as  the  arch-enemy  of  republican 
institutions,  the  shock  of  exasperated  parties,  and  the  im.placable 
revenge  of  demagogues.  The  disciplme  of  standing  armies,  is 
the  terror  of  freedom  in  Europe ;  but  the  tactics  of  parties,  the 
standing  armies  of  America,  are  still  more  formidable  to  liberty 
with  us. 

8.  Let  the  American  orator  fro^Mi,  then,  on  that  ambition, 
which,  pursuing  its  own  aggrandizement  and  gratification,  pe- 
rils  the  harmony  and  mtegrity  of  the  union,  and  coimts  the  grief, 
anxiety,  and  expostulations  of  millions,  as  the  small  dust  of  the 
balance.  Let -him  remember,  that  ambition,  like  the  Am^ruta 
cup  of  Indian  fable,  gives  to  the  virtuous  an  immiortaiity  of  glory 
and  happiness,  but  to  the  corrupt  an  imm_ortality  of  ruin,  shame, 
and  misery. 

9.  Let  not  the  American  orator,  in  the  great  questions  on 
which  he  is  to  speak  or  write,  appeal  to  the  mean  and  groveling 
qualities  of  human  nature.  Let  him  love  the  people,  and  re- 
spect himself  too  much  to  dishonor  them,  and  degrade  himself,  by 
an  appeal  to  selfishness  and  prejudice,  to  jealousy,  fear,  and  con- 
tempt^  The  greater  the  interests,  and  the  more  sacred  the  rights 
which  may  be  at  stake,  the  more  resolutely  should  he  appeal  to 
the  generous  feelings,  the  noble  sentim.ents,  the  calm  considerate 
wisdom,  which  become  a  free,  educated,  peaceful,  Christian  peo- 
ple. Even  if  he  battle  against  criminal  ambition  and  base  in- 
trigue,, let  his  weapons  be  a  logic,  manly,  mtiepid,  honorable, 
and  an  eloquence  magnanimous,  disinterested,  and  spotless. 

10.  Nor  is  this  all.     Let  the  American  orator  comprehend, 
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and  live  up  li\  the  grand  conception,  that  the  union  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  world,  no  less  than  of  ourselves ;  that  it  is  a  part  of 
the  divine  scheme  for  the  moral  government  of  the  earth,  as 
the  solar  system  is  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  ;  that 
it  is  destined,  whilst  traveling  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
like  the  ascending  sun,  to  shed  its  glorious  influence  backward 
on  the  states  of  Europe,  and  forward  on  the  empires  of  Asia. 

11,  Let  him  comprehend  its  sublime  relations  to  time  and 
eternity ;  to  God  and  man  ;  to  the  most  precious  hopes,  the  most 
solemn  obligations,  and  the  highest  happiness  of  human  kind. 
And  what  an  eloquence  must  that  be  v/hose  source  of  power  and 
wisdom  are  God  himself,  the  objects  of  whose  influence  are  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  whose  sphere  of  duty  is  co-extensive 
with  all  that  is  sublime  in  religion,  beautiful  in  morals,  com- 
manding in  intellect,  and  touchuig  in  hum.anity.  How  compre- 
hensive, and  therefore  how  wise  and  benevolent,  must  then  be 
the  genius  of  American  eloquence,  compared  to  the  narrow- 
minded,  narrow-hearted,  and  therefore  selfish,  eloquence  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

12.  How  striking  is  the  contrast,  between  the  universal,  social 
spirit  of  the  former,  and  the  individual,  exclusive  character  of 
the  latter.  The  boundary  of  this  is  the  horizon  of  a  plain  ;  the 
circle  of  that,  the  horizon  of  a  mountain  summit.  Be  it  then  the 
duty  of  American  eloquence  to  speak,  to  write,  to  act,  in  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  patriotism,  and  literature ;  in  the  cause  of 
justice,  humanity,  -virtue,  and  truth ;  in  the  cause  of  the  people, 
of  the  imion,  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  of  the  unborn  of 
every  clime  and  age.  Then  shall  American  eloquence,  the  per- 
sonification of  truth,  beauty,  and  love, 

"  — walk  the  earth,  that  she  may  hear  her  name 

Still  hymn'd  and  honor'd  by  the  grateful  voice 
Of  human  kind,  and  in  her  frame  rejoice." 

Cl  u  E  s  T  I  0  N  s  .,  —  1.  How  shall  the  orator  be  regarded  who  at- 
tempts to  dissolve  the  Union  1  2.  Suppose  he  beheve  a  separation  desir- 
able, what  shall  he  do  with  his  opinion '?  3.  Why  is  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press  allowed  both  to  bad  and  good  %  4,  What  feeling  towards 
the  Union  must  be  cherished  in  every  American  bosom?  5.  How  should 
the  American  regard  party  spirit,  and  demagogues  1  6.  To  what  senti- 
ments should  he  always  appeal,  and  to  what  others  never  1  7.  How 
shall  he  regard  the  coiintry  in  respect  to  the  world  "?   8.  To  time — eternity  ? 

Errors.  —  1.  Sac-rid-?iiss  for  sa-cred-ness ;  or-it-ur  for  or-a-tor; 
4.   Aos-tUe    for  hos-tfie,   (pro.   Tws-tit)  \  6.  Eu-ro'-pe-an  for  Eu-ro-pe'-an. 
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Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Fidelity  ;  3.  licentiousness ;  4.  reck- 
less, hamlet ;  5,  hypocrisy ;  7.  arch-enemy ;  9.  intrepid ;  10.  mechanism. 


LESSON     CI. 

/ 

Rule.  —  In  reading  poetry,  avoid   blending  together  the  letters  of 
different  words ;   thus,  Lou  das  his  thunder  shou  tis  praise. 


SPELL    AND    DEFINE 


Ser'-ri-ed,  a.  crowded  together. 
Phal'-anx,  n.  a  body  of  troops  formed 

in  close  array. 
Eam'-part,  71.  an  elevation  of  earth 

raised  for  defense. 
En-chant'-ed,  a.  possessed  by  witclies 

or  imaginary  spirits. 


17.  Im-preg'-na-ble,  a.  that  cannot  be  mov- 

ed or  shaken. 

18.  Hor'-rent,  a.  standing  out  like  bristles. 

29.  In-surg'-ent,  a.  rising  in  opposition  to 

authority. 

30.  Fray,  n.  quarrel,  battle. 

50.  An-ni'-hi-late,  v.  to  reduce  to  nothing. 


Make  Way  for  Ltberty.  —  Montgomery. 

At  the  battle  of  Lempach,  A.  D.  1315,  between  the  Swiss  and  Austrians,  the  latter 
having  obtained  possession  of  a  narrow  pass  in  the  mountains,  formed  a  serried  phal- 
anx with  presented  spears.  Until  this  was  broken,  the  Swiss  could  not  hope  to  make  a 
Euecessful  attack.  At  last,  Arnold  Winkeireid,  leaving  the  Swiss  ranks,  rushed  upon 
the  Austrian  spears,  and  receiving  in  his  body  as  many  points  a^  possible,  made  a  breach 
in  the  line,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  rout  of  the  Austrian  army. 

1.         "  Make  way  for  Liberty !"  lie  cried  ; 

Made  way  for  Liberty,  and  died  ! 

Ill  arms  the  Austrian  phalanx  stood, 

A  living  wall,  a  human  wood  ! 
5.    A  walJ,  where  every  conscious  stone 

Seemed  to  its  kindred  thousands  grown  ; 

A  rampart  all  assaults  to  bear, 

Till  time  to  dust  their  frames  should  wear : 

A  wood  like  that  enchanted  grove, 
10.    In  which,  with  fiends,  Rinaldo  strove, 

Where  every  silent  tree  possessed 

A  spirit  prisoned  in  his  breast. 

Which  the  first  stroke  of  coming  strife 

Would  startle  into  hideous  life  : 
15.    So  dense,  so  still,  the  Austrians  stood, 

A  living  wall,  a  human  wood ! 

Impregnable  their  front  appears. 

All  horrent  vrith  projected  spears. 

Whose  polished  pomes  before  them  shine, 
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20.    From  flank  to  flank,  one  brilliant  line, 
Bright  as  the  breakers'  splendors  run 
Along  the  billows  to  the  sun. 
Opposed  to  these,  a  hovering  band, 
Contending  for  their  native  land : 

25.    Peasants,  whose  new  found  strength  had  broke 
From,  manly  necks  the  ignoble  yoke. 
And  forged  their  fetters  into  swords. 
On  equal  terms  to  fight  their  lords  ; 
And  what  insurgent  rage  had  gained, 

30.    In  many  a  mortal  fray  maintained : 

Marshaled  once  more  at  freedom's  call, 
They  came  to  conquer  or  to  fall, 
Where  he  who  conquered,  he  w^ho  fell, 
Was  deemed  a  dead  or  living  Tell ! 

35.    And  now  the  work  of  life  and  death 
Hung  on  the  passing  of  a  breath ; 
The  nre  of  conflict  burned  within  ; 
The  battle  trembled  to  begin : 
Yet,  while  the  Austrians  held  their  ground, 

40.    Point  for  attack  was  no  where  found ; 
Where'er  the  impatient  Switzers  gazed, 
The  unbroken  ime  of  lances  blazed ; 
That  line  't  were  suicide  to  meet, 
And  perish  at  their  tyrants'  feet ;  — 

45.    How  could  they  rest  v/ithin  their  graves. 
And  leave  their  homes  the  homes  of  slaves  1 
Would  they  not  feel  their  children  tread 
With  clanking  chains  above  their  head? 

It  must  not  be:  this  day,  this  hour, 

50.    Annihilates  the  oppressor's  powder ; 
All  Switzerland  is  in  the  field. 
She  will  not  fly,  she  cannot  yield  — 
Few  were  the  numbers  she  could  boast ; 
Bnf  every  freeinan  was  a  host, 

55.    And  felt  as  thou2:h  himself  were  he 
On  whose  sole  arm  himg  victory. 

It  did  depend  on  one  indeed ; 
Behold  him,  —  Arnold  Winkelried ! 
There  sounds  not  to  the  trump  of  fame 
60.    The  echo  of  a  nobler  name. 
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Unmarked  he  stood  amid  the  throng, 
In  rumination  deep  and  long-, 
Till  you  might  see  with  sudden  grace, 
The  very  thought  come  o'er  his  face ; 
65.    And  by  the  motion  of  his  form, 
Anticipate  the  bursting  storm ; 
And  by  the  uplifting  of  his  brow, 
Tell  where  the  bolt  wouJd  strike,  and  how. 

But  't  was  no  sooner  thought  than  done  ; 
70.    The  field  was  in  a  moment  won:  — 

"  Make  way  for  Liberty!"  he  cried. 

Then  ran,  with  arms  extended  wide, 

As  if  his  dearest  friend  to  clasn, 

Ten  spears  he  swept  within  his  grasp : 
75.    "Make  way  for  Liberty!"  he  cried, 

Their  keen  points  met  from  side  to  side ; 

He  bowed  among  them  like  a  tree. 

And  thus  made  way  for  Liberty. 

Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrades  fly ; 
80.    "  Make  way  for  Liberty !"  they  cry, 

And  through  the  Austrian  phalanx  dart, 

As  rushed  the  spears  through  Arnold's  heart; 

While  instantaneous  as  his  fall, 

Rout,  ruin,  panic,  scattered  all : 
85.    An  earthquake  could  not  overthrow 

A  city  with  a  surer  blow. 

Thus  Switzerland  again  was  free ; 

Thus  Death  made  way  for  Liberty ! 

(Question  s. —  1,  When,  and  between  whom  did  the  battle  of 
Lempach  take  place  ?  2.  How  were  tho  Austrians  drawn  up '?  3.  What 
was  the  necessity  for  the  self-sacrifice  of  Winkelried  ?  4.  How  did  it 
result  1     5.    Is  war  justifiable  ? 

Errors.  —  7.  Us-sauls  for  as-saults;  9.  in-chant-cd  for  en-chant- 
ed ;  17,  ini-preg-ner-ble  for  im-preg-na-bie ;  18.  hor-rwit  for  hor-rent ;  37. 
kun-Jlic^  for  conflict;   49.  miis  not  for  must  not. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  1.  Liberty ;  7.  assaults  ;  14.  startle, 
hideous  ;   18.  projected  ;    23.  hovering  ;  27.  forged  ;   62.  rumination. 


LESSON     C  1 1 . 


/ 

/ 


Rule.  —  Give  the  poetic  pauses  their  appropriate  prominence.      In 
most  of  the  following  lines,  the  cesura  is  very  decidedly  marked. 
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SPELL  AND     DEFINE 

1.    Beak,  n.  the  bill  of  a  bird.  1         Fledg'-ed,;).  furnished  with  feathers. 

10.  V/rith'-iiig,  p.  twisting.  |  38.  Cleav'-ing,  a.  splitting,  dividing. 

25.  Wing'-lets,  n.  little  wings.  ' 


The  American  Eagle. — Neal. 

1.    There 's  a  fierce  gray  BIRD,  with  a  bending  beak, 
With  an  angry  eye^  and  a  startling  shriek, 
That  nurses  her  brood  where  the  ciiff-fiowers  blow, 
On  the  precipice-top,  in  perpetual  snow ; 
5.    That  sits  where  the  air  is  shrill  and  bleak, 
On  the  splintered  point  of  a  shivered  peak. 
Bald-headed  and  stripped, — like  a  vulture  torn 
In  wind  and  strife — her  feathers  worn. 
And  ruffled,  and  stained,  while  loose  and  bright, 
10.    E.ound  her  serpent-neck,  that  is  writhing  and  bare. 
Is  a  crimson  collar  of  gleaming  hair, 
Like  the  crest  of  a  warrior,  thinned  in  fight. 
And  shorn,  and  bristling: — See  her!  where 
She  sits,  in  the  glow  of  the  sun-bright  air, 
15.    With  wing  half  poised,  and  talons  bleeding, 
And  kindling  eye,  as  if  her  prey 
Had  suddenly  been  snatched  away, 
While  she  was  tearinsf  it  and  feeding". — 
Above  the  dark  torrent,  above  the  bright  stream, 
20.  The  voice  may  be  heard 

Of  the  thunderer's  bird. 
Calling  out  to  her  god  in  a  clear,  wild  scream, 
As  she  mounts  to  his  throne,  and  unfolds  in  his  beam ; 
While  her  young  are  laid  out  in  his  rich,  red  blaze, 
25.    And  their  wingiets  are  fledged  in  his  hottest  rays. 

Proud  bird  of  the  clifi'!  where  the  barren-yew  springs, 
Where  the  sunshine  stays,  and  the  wind-harp  sings, 
She  sits,  unapproachable,  pluming  her  wings, — 
She  screams  1 — She  's  avv^ay ! — over  hill-top  and  flood, 
30.    Over  valley  and  rock,  over  mountain  and  wood. 
That  bird  is  abroad  in  the  van  of  her  brood ! 

'T  is  the  bird  of  our  banner,  the  free  bird  that  braves, 
When  the  battle  is  there,  all  the  wrath  of  the  waves : 
That  dies  her  ninions  in  the  sun's  first  gush ; 
35     Drinks  his  meridian  blaze,  his  farewell  flush ; 
S  its  amid  stirring  stars,  and  bends  her  beak. 
Like  the  slipped  ^alcon,  when  her  piercing  shriek 
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Tells  that  she  stoops  upon  her  cleaving  wing, 
To  drink  at  some  new  vitum's  clear,  red  spring. 

40.    That  monarch  bird !  she  slumbers  in  the  night, 
Upon  the  lofty  air-peak's  utmost  height ; 
Or  sleeps  upon  the  wing,  amid  the  ray 
Of  steady,  cloudless,  everlasting  day : — 
Rides  with  the  thunderer  in  his  blazing  march, 

45.    And  bears  his  lightnings  o'er  yon  boundless  arch; 
Soars  wheeling  through  the  storm,  and  screams  away, 
Where  the  young  pinions  of  the  morning  play ; 
Broods  with  her  arrows  in  the  hurricane ; 
Bears  her  green  laurel  o'er  the  starry  plain, 

50.    And  sails  around  the  skies,  and  o'er  the  rolling  deeps, 
With  still  unwearied  wing,  and  eye  that  never  sleeps. 


(Questions.  —  1.  What  is  the  emblem  of  our  country  7  2.  De- 
scribe the  habits  of  the  eagle.  3.  What  traits  in  the  character  of  this  bird 
are  worthy  of  admiration  1  4.  What  is  meant  by  the  "thunderer,"  in 
the  21st  line'?    5,  What  is  meant  by  "  her  god,"  in  the  22d  line  1 

Errors.  — 21.  Thun-dWus  for  thun-der-er's;  25.  vnng-lits  for 
xving-lets ;  37.  fal^conf^^xo.  fawk'n;)43,  dottd-lis  for  cloud-less. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  4.  Perpetual ;  15.  poised  ;  16.  prey; 
28.  unapproachable  ;   33.  banner ;  35.  meridian  ;  37.  falcon  ;  46.  wheeling. 


LESSON 


Rule.  —  Let  the  pupil  stand  at  a  distance  from  the  teacher,  and 
then  try  to  read  so  loud  and  distinctly  that  the  teacher  may  hear  each 
syllable. 


SPELL      AND      DEFINE 


Top'-ics,  71.  subjects  of  discourse, 
Germ'-in-a-ted,  v.  sprouted,  began  to 
l^row.  [excellent. 

TranB-cend'-ent,  a.  surpassing  all,  very 
Druid'-ic-al,  a.  belonging  to  the  time 


of  the  Druids.    These  were  the  an- 
cient priests  of  Great  Britain. 

10.  Co-los'-sal,o.  very  large. 

11.  Em-liod'-i-ment,  n.a.  union  in  one  body, 

12.  Fer'-vid,  a.  burning,  zealous. 
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Europe  and  Ajmerica  —  Washington.  —  Webster. 

[Extract  from  an  addres  delivered  at  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  MoGument,  June  17, 1S43.] 

1.  Few  topics  are  more  mviting,  or  more  fit  for  philosophical 
discussion,  than  the  action  and  influence  of  the  New  World 
upon  the  Old ;  or  the  contributions  of  America  to  Europe. 

2.  Her  obligations  to  Europe  for  science  and  art,  laws,  lit- 
erature, and  manners,  Americo  acknowledges  as  she  ought,  with 
.respect  and  gratitude.  And  the  people  of  the  United  States,  de- 
scendants of  the  English  stock,  grateful  for  the  treasures  of 
knowledge  derived  from  their  English  ancestors,  acknowledge, 
also,  with  thanks  and  filial  regard,  that  among  those  ancestors," 
under  the  culture  of  Hambden  and  Sidney,  and  other  assiduous 
friends,  that  seed  of  popular  libert}^  first  germJnated,  which,  on 
our  soil,  has  shot  up  to  its  fall  height,  until  its  branches  over- 
shadow ail  the  land- 

3.  But  America  has  not  failed  to  make  returns.  K  she  has  not 
c^mceled  the  obKgaticn,  or  equaled  il  by  others  of  like  weight, 
she  has,  at  least,  made  respectable  advances,  and  some  approach- 
es towards  equality.  And  she  admits,  that,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  civilized  nations,  and  in  a  civilized  age  -*-  a  nation 
among  nations — there  is  a  high  part  which  she  is  expected  to 
act,  for  the  general  advance  of  human  interests  and  human  wel- 
fare. 

4.  American  mines  have  filled  the  mints  of  Europe  with  the 
precious  metals.  The  productions  of  the  American  soil  and 
climate,  have  poured  out  theij  abundance  of  luxuries  for  the  ta- 
bles of  the  rich,  and  of  necessaries  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
poor.  Birds  and  animals  of  beauty  and  value,  have  been  added 
to  the  European  stocks  ;  and  transplantations  from  the  trans- 
cendent and  uneqaaled  riches  of  our  forests,  have  mingled  them- 
selves profusely  with,  the  elms,  and  ashes,  and  druidical  oaks  of 
England. 

5.  America  has  made  contributions  far  more  vast.  Who 
can  estimSe^the  amount,  or  the  value,  of  the  augmentation  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  that  has  resulted  from  America? 
Who  can  imagine  to  himself  what  would  be  the  shock  to  the 
Eastern  Continent,  if  the  Atlantic  were  no  longer  traversable, 
or  there  were  no  longer  American  productions  or  American 
markets  ? 

6.  But  America  exercises  influences,  or  holds  out  examples 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Old  World,  of  a  much  higher,  be- 
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cause  they  are  of  a  moral  and  political  character.  America 
has  furnished  to  Europe,  proof  of  the  fact,  that  popular  institu- 
tions, founded  on  equality  and  the  principle  of  representation, 
are  capable  of  maintaining  governments  —  able  to  secure  the 
rights  of  persons,  propert\\  and  reputation. 

7.  America  has  proved  that  it  is  practicable  to  elevate  the 
mass  of  mankind  —  that  portion  which,  in  Europe,  is  called  the 
laboring,  or  lower  class  — to  raise  them  to  seK-respect,  to  make 
them  competent  to  act  a  part  in  the  great  right  and  great  dut^^ 
of  self-government ;  and  this,  she  has  proved,  may  be  done  by 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  She  holds  out  an  example  a  thou- 
sand times  more  enchanting,  than  ever  was  presented  before, 
to  those  nine-tenths  of  the  human  race,  who  are  born  without 
hereditary  fortune  or  hereditary-  rank. 

8.  America  has  famished  to  the  world  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington !  And  if  our  American  institutions  had  done  nothing 
else,  that  alone  would  have  entitled  them  to  the  respect  of  man- 
kind. Washington  !  "  First  in  war.  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
tiie  hearts  of  his  countrymen  !''     Washington  is  all  our  own! 

9.  The  enthusiastic  veneration  and  regard  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  hold  huu,  prove  them  to  be  worthy  of 
such  a  cDuntiTman ;  while  his  reputation  abroad  reflects  the 
highest  honor  on  his  country  and  its  institutions.  I  would 
cheerfiilly  put  the  question  to  any  of  the  intelligence  of  Europe 
and  the  world,  what  character  of  the  century,  upon  the  whole, 
stands  out  on  the  relief  of  history,  most  pure,  most  respectable, 
most  sublime  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  that,  by  a  suffrage  approaching 
to  unanimit}^,  the  answer  would  be  —  Washington  ! 

10.  This  structure,*  by  its  uprightness,  its  solidity,  its  dura- 
bility, is  no  miiit  emblem  of  his  character.  His  public  virtue 
and  public  principles  were  as  firm  as  the  earth  on  which  it 
stands  ;  his  personal  motives  as  pure  as  the  serene  heaven  in 
which  its  summit  is  lost.  But,  indeed,  though  a  fit,  it  is  an  in- 
adequate emblem.  Towering  high  aljove  the  column  which 
our  hands  have  build ed,  beheld  not  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  single 
cit}^,  or  a  single  state,  ascends  the  colossal  grandeur  of  his  char- 
acter, and  his  life.  In  all  the  constituents  of  the  one  —  in  all 
the  acts  of  the  other  —  in  all  its  titles  to  immortal  love,  admira- 
tion, and  renown  —  it  is  an  American  production. 

11.  It  is  the  embodiment  and  vindication  of  our  trans- Atlan- 
tic liberty.      Born  upon  our  soil,  of  parents  also  born  upon  it  — 

*  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 

28 
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never,  for  a  moment,  having  ha.d  a  sight  of  the  old  world  —  in- 
structed, according  to  the  modes  of  his  time,  only  in  the  spare, 
but  wholesome  elementary  knowledge  which  our  institutions 
provide  for  the  children  of  the  people  —  growing  up  beneath,  and 
penetrated  by,  the  genume  influence  of  American  society — 
growing  up  amidst  our  expanding,  but  not  luxurious  civiliza- 
tion—  partaking  in  our  great  destiny  of  labor —  our  long  con- 
test with  unreclaimed  nature  and  uncivilized  man  —  our  agony 
of  glory,  the  war  of  independence  —  our  great  victory  of  peace, 
the  formation  of  the  Union,  and  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
stitution—  he  is  all — all  our  own!  That  crowded  and  glorious 
life, 

"  Where  multitudes  of  virtues  passed  along, 
Each  pressing  foremost  in  the  mighty  throng. 
Contending  to  be  seen,  then  making  room 
For  greater  multitudes  that  were  to  come  ;  —  " 

that  life  was  the  life  of  an  American  citizen. 

12.  I  claim  him  for  America.  In  all  the  perils,  in  every 
darkened  moment  of  the  state,  in  the  midst  of  the  reproaches  of 
enemies,  and  the  misq-ivinss  of  friends  - —  I  turn  to  that  trans- 
cendent  nam.e  for  courage,  and  for  consolation.  To  him  who 
denies,  or  doubts,  Vv^hether  our  fervid  liberty  can  be  combined 
with  law,  with  order,  with  the  security  of  property,  with  the  pur- 
suits and  advancement  of  happiness  ;  —  to  him  vv^ho  denies  that 
our  institutions  are  capable  of  producing  exaltation  of  soul  and 
the  passion  of  true  glory,  —  to  him  who  denies  that  we  have 
contributed  any  to  the  stock  of  great  lessons  and  great  exam- 
pies  ;  —  to  all  these  I  reply,  by  pointing  to  Washington  1 


duESTiONS.  —  1.  "Where  is  Bunker  Hill  1  2.  What  event  of 
importance  occurred  there  in  the  v/ar  of  the  Revolution  1  3.  How  long 
since?  4.  For  what  things,  is  America  indebted  to  Europe  1  5.  For 
what,  is  Europe  indebted  to  America  *?  6.  In  what  respect  is  the  mon- 
ument a  fit  emblem  of  Washington's  character  1  7.  Explain  how  it 
may  be  considered  that  the  character  of  Washington  is  purely  an  Amer- 
ican production. 

Errors.  — 3.  Ud-vaii-cis  for  ad-van-ces  ;  5.  Eas-tun  for  East-em  , 
7.  com-pi-tunt  for  com-pe-tent;  9.  rep-er-ta-tion  for  rep-u-ta-tion. 

Spell  and  Define.  —  2,  Culture ;  4.  luxuries,  trans- 
plantations ;    5.  traversable;    7.   hereditary;   9.  suffrage;    10.  durability. 
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LESSON     CIV 


■/n 


America. — National  Hymn. — S.  F.  Smith. 

1.  My  country !  "'t  is  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing ; 
Land,  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride ; 
From  every  mountain  side. 

Let  freedom  ring. 

2.  My  native  country !  thee. 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love : 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills ; 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills, 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above. 

3.  Let  music  swell  the  breeze. 
And  ring  from  ail  the  trees, 

Sweet  freedom's  song ; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake. 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  that  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong. 

4.  Our  fathers'  God!  to  thee, 
Author  of  liberty ! 

To  thee  we  sing ; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright, 
With  freedom's  holy  light. 
Protect  us  by  thy  might, 
.  Great  God,  our  King! 


LESSON     CV 


•  lo . 


COJ-TFOE-T  YE  MY  PeOPLE. — Biblc. 

Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people! 
Saith  your  God. 
Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her, 
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That  her  warfare  is  accomplished, 
5.    That  her  iniquity  is  pardoned : 

For  she  hath  received  of  the  Lord's  hand 
^Double  for  all  her  sins. 

The  voice  of  him,  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness, 
Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord  ; 
10,        Make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God! 
Every  valley  shall  he  exalted ; 
And  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  he  made  low ; 
And  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight ; 
And  the  rough  places  plain : 
15.        And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed, 
And  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together : 
For  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it. — 
The  voice  said,  Cry !     And  he  said,  V/hat  shall  I  cry  ? 
All  flesh  is  grass, 
20.        And  all  the  goodliness  thereof  is  as  the  flowers  of  the  field : 
The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth : 
Because  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it: 
Surely  the  people  is  grass. 
The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth : 
25.        But  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever. 

O  Zion,  that  bringest  good  tidings!  get  thee  up  into  the 

high  mountain ; 
O  Jerusalem,   that  bringest  good  tidings ! 
Lift  up  thy  voice  with  strength ; 
Lift  it  up,  be  not  afraid ; 
30.        Say  unto  the  cities  of  Judah,  Behold  your  God! 

Behold!  the  Lord  your  God  will  come  with  strong  hand, 
A.nd  his  arm  shall  rule  for  him : 
Behold !  his  reward  is  with  him. 
And  his  work  before  him. 
35.        He  shall  feed  his  fl.ock  like  a  shepherd : 
He  shall  gather  the  lam.bs  with  his  arm, 
Anicarry  them  in  his  bosom. 
And  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young. 
Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
40.    And  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span, 

And  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure, 

And  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales, 

And  the  hills  in  a  balance  ? 

Who  hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
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45.    Or,  being  his  counselor,  hath  taught  him  ? 

With  wliom  took  he  counsel,  and  who  instructed  him, 
And  taught  him  in  the  path  of  judgment, 
And  taught  him  Icnowledge, 
And  showed  to  him  the  way  of  understandmg? 
50.    Behold  1  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket. 

And  are  counted  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance : 

Behold !  he  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing. 

And  Lebanon  is  not  sufficient  to  burn, 

Nor  the  beasts  thereof  sufficient  for  a  burnt  offering. 
55.    All  nations  before  him  are  as  nothing ; 

And  they  are  counted  to  him  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity. 
To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  Me, 

Or  shall  I  be  equal  ?  saith  the  Holy  One. 

Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  behold ! 
60.    Who  hath  created  these  things  ? 

That  bringeth  out  their  host  by  number  ? 

He  calleth  them  all  by  names :  by  the  greatness  of  his  might, 
(for  that  he  is  strong  m  power,) 

Not  one  faileth. 

Why  say  est  thou,  O  Jacob!  and  speakest,  O  Israel! 
65.    My  way  is  hid  from  the  Lord, 

And  my  judgment  is  passed  over  from  my  God? 

Hast  thou  not  known?  hast  thou  not  heard, 

That  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord, 

The  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
70.    Fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary? 

There  is  no  searching  of  his  understanding. 

He  giveth  power  to  the  faint  j 

And  to  them  that  have  no  might  he  increaseth  strength. 

Even  the  youths  shall  faint  and  be  weary, 
?5.    And  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fall : 

But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength } 

They  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles ; 

They  shall  run  and  not  be  weary ; 

And  they  shall  walk,  and  not  faint 
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LESSON  CVI. 


The  Po'W'^R  of   God.  —  Translated  from  the  Hebrew,  by  Cheever. 

[A  different  translation  of  this  sublime  specimen  of  Hebrew  poetry  will  be  found  In 
the  Third  Reader,  Lesson  54.] 

1.  Bless  Jehovah,  O  my  soul !  O  Jehovah,  my  God,  thou  art 
exalted  exceedingly  !  Thou  puttest  on  glory  and  majesty,  cov- 
ering thyself  with  light,  as  with  a  garment  Who  spreadeth 
out  the  heavens  like  a  tent ;  who  layeth  the  beams  of  his  cham- 
bers on  the  waters  ;  who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariots  ;  who 
walketh  on  the  wings  of  the  wind;  who  maketh  the  winds  his 
messengers  ;  his  servants,  a  consuming  fire, 

2.  He  established  the  earth  on  its  foundations ;  it  shall  not  be 
removed  forever  and  ever.  Thou  didst  cover  it  with  the  floods 
as  with  a  garment ;  the  waters  arose  upon  the  mountains.  From 
thy  rebuke  they  fled,  from  .the  roar  of  thy  thunder  they  hasted 
away.  The  mountains  rise  up ;  they  flow  do\^Ti  into  the  val- 
leys, to  the  place  which  thou  hast  appointed  for  them.  Thou 
hast  established  a  limit,  which  they  shall  not  overflow ;  they 
shall  not  again  return  to  cover  the  earth.  He  setteth  loose  the 
springs  in  brooks  ;  —  they  flow  among  the  mountains.  They 
give  drink  to  all  beasts  of  the  field;  — the  wild  asses  quench 
their  thirst.  Near  them  the  fowls  of  heaven  inhabit, —  they 
sina:  from  amono;  the  branches. 

3.  He  waterelh  the  hills  from  his  chambers  ;  the  earth  is  fill- 
ed with  the  fruit  of  his  works.  He  causeth  grass  to  spring  up 
for  the  cattle,  and  herbs  for  the  service  of  man ;  that  he  rnay 
bring  forth  food  from  the  earth,  and  wme  which  gladdeneth  the 
heart  of  man,  and  oil  to  make  his  countenance  to  shine,  and 
bread  which  increaseth  the  strength  of  man, 

4.  The  trees  of  Jehovah  are  full  of  sap  ;  the  cedars  of  Leba- 
non which  he  hath  planted.  There  the  singing  birds  make  their 
nests;  the  fir-trees  are  the  habitation  of  the  stork.  The  high 
hills  for.the  wild  goats,  and  the  rocks  are  a  refuge  for  the  co- 
nies.       -  — 

5.  He  appointeth  the  moon  for  seasons  ;  the  sun  knoweth  his 
going  down.  Thou  makest  darkness  and  it  is  night,  in  which 
all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  move  forth.  The  young  lions  roar 
for  prey,  and  demand  from  God  their  food.  The  sun  ariseth,  — 
they  withdraw,  and  lie  down  for  repose  in  theii  dwelluigs.  Man 
goeth  forth  to  his  work,  and  to  his  labor  until  evening. 

6.  How  manifold  are  thy  works,  O  Jehovah  I       In  wisdom 
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hast  thou  made  them  all.  The  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches :  so 
also  this  great  and  wide  spreading  sea.  There  are  moving 
creatures  innumerable ;  living  creatures,  small  and  great.  There 
go  the  ships ;  there  that  leviathan,  which  thou  hast  made  to 
sport  therein.  These  all  wait  upon  thee,  and  thou  givest  them 
their  food  in  due  season.  Thou  givest  it  unto  them  and  they 
gather  it ;  thou  openest  wide  thy  hand,  and  they  are  satisfied 
with  good.  Thou  hidest  thy  face,  —  they  are  terrified ;  thou  ta- 
kest  back  their  life,  —  they  die,  and  to  the  dust  do  they  return. 
Thou  sendest  forth  thy  spirit,  —  they  are  created  ;  and  thou  re- 
newest  the  face  of  the  earth. 

7.  The  glory  of  Jehovah  shall  endure  forever !  Jehovah 
shall  rejoice  in  his  works.  He  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it 
trembleth ;— He  toucheth  the  hills,  and  they  smoke.  Long  as  I 
live  will  I  sing  to  Jehovah  ;  I  will  sing  praises  to  my  God  while 
[  have  my  being.  My  meditations  of  him  shall  be  sweet ;  and 
I  will  be  joyful  in  Jehovah. 


8.  O  praise  God  in  his  holiness  ;  praise  him  in  the  firmament 
of  his  power.  Praise  him  in  his  noble  acts ;  praise  him  ac- 
cording to  his  excellent  greatness.  Praise  him  in  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet ;  praise  him  upon  the  lute  and  harp.  Praise  him 
with  cymbals  and  dances ;  praise  him  upon  the  strings  and 
pipes.  Praise  him  upon  the  well-tuned  cymbals  ;  praise  him 
upon  the  loud-sounding  cymbals.  Let  every  thing  that  hath 
breath,  praise  the  Lord.     Praise  ye  the  Lord. 


LESSON     CVII. 


The  Celestial  City.  —  Bible. 

\.  And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth:  for  the  first 
heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away ;  and  there  was  no 
more  sea.  And  I  John  saw  the  Holy  City,  New  Jerusalem, 
coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husband.  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of 
heaven  saying,  Behold  !  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and 
he  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God 
himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God.  And  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes  ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
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deathj  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any 
more  pain :  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away. 
.  3.  And  He  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said.  Behold !  I  make  all 
things  new.  And  He  said  mito  me.  Write :  for  these  words  are 
true  and  faithful.  And  he  said  unto  me,  It  is  done !  I  am  Al- 
pha and  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  End.  I  will  give  unto 
him  that  is  athirst  of  the  fountain  of  water  of  life  freely.  He 
that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all  things  ;  and  I  will  be  his  God, 
and  he  shall  be  my  son. 

3.  And  there  came  unto  me  one  of  the  seven  angels  which 
had  the  seven  vials  full  of  the  seven  plagues,  and  talked  with  rae, 
saying,  Come  hither,  I  will  show  thee  the  Bride,  the  Lamb's 
wife.  And  he  carried  me  away  in  the  spirit  to  a  great  and  high 
mountain,  and  showed  me  that  great  city,  the  Holy  Jerusalem, 
descending  out  of  heaven  from  God,  having  the  glory  of  God.  *  ♦ 
And  the  city -was  pure  gold,  like  unto,  clear  glass.  *  * 

4  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein :  for  the  Lord  God  Almigh- 
ty and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it.  And  the  city  had  no  need 
of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it :  for  the  glory  of 
God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof  And  the 
nations  of  them,  which  are  saved  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it ; 
and  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory  and  honor  into  it 
An.d  the  gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by  day,  (for  there  shall 
be  no  night  there ;)  and  they  shall  bring  the  glory  and  honor  of 
the  nations  into  it  And  there  shall  in  nowdse  enter  into  it  any 
thing  that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomination,  or 
maketh  a  lie :  but  they  which  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book 
of  life. 

5.  And  he  showed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as 
crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb. 
In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the  river, 
was  there  the  tree  of  life,  which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits, 
and  yielded  her  fruit  every  month :  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  And  there  shall  be  no 
more  curse ;  but  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in 
it ;  and  his  servants  shall  serve  him :  and  they  shall  see  his  face. 
And  there  shall  be  no  night  there ;  and  they  need  no  candle, 
neither  light  of  the  sun ;  for  the  Lord  giveth  them  light :  and 
they  shall  reign  forever  and  ever. 

THE  END. 
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